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Co-operative  advertising 
that  gets  dealers  to  give 
your  line  extra  attention 


YOU  sell  more  thru  dealers  who  have  ex¬ 
tra  reason  to  put  extra  push  behind  your 
product  or  line.  You  give  them  extra  in¬ 
centive  when  your  advertising  registers  its 
effectiveness  where  it  means  most  to  them— 
in  their  own  stores. 

This  special  advantage  is  yours  when 
you  build  your  Chicago  promotion  around 
the  Tribune’s  low  cost  selective  area  adver¬ 
tising  plan. 

This  plan  gives  your  dealers  here  hard¬ 
hitting,  retail-store-type  of  copy  over  their 
own  names  in  Chicago’s  No.  1  medium.  It 
puts  big-space  promotion  on  the  job,  so¬ 
liciting  patronage  from  those  prospects 
who  can  best  trade  with  each  outlet.  With  a 
cost  to  the  dealer  as  low  as  one  percent  of 
card  rates,  the  entire  program  from  start  to 
finish  is  agency-placed,  factory-controlled, 


and  completely  flexible. 

Dealers  like  this  kind  of  advertising.  They 
see  it  work  and  understand  what  it  does  for 
them.  So  well  does  it  fit  in  with  the  aims  of 
manufacturers,  distributors  and  dealers  that 
already  more  than  $550,000.00  have  been 
spent  under  the  plan  in  the  Chicago  Trib¬ 
une  to  sell  items  ranging  from  shoes  and 
blankets  to  washing  machines  and  radios. 

For  the  manufacturer  with  selective  dis¬ 
tribution,  this  plan  has  many  special  ad¬ 
vantages.  Find  out  how  this  low  cost  plan 
can  help  you  build  store  traffic  and  sales 
volume  for  your  dealers  and  line  them  up 
solidly  behind  your  product  or  line.  Your 
nearest  Chicago  Tribune  representative, 
listed  below,  will  be  glad  to  give  you  and 
your  agency  complete  information.  Call 
him  today. 
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NEW  YORK 


In  the  world’s  top-community  of  Homes,  no  other 
evening  newspaper  covers  more  ground  . . .  reaches 
more  families  . . .  scores  more  decisively  . . .  than 

the  New  York  Joumeil-American.  With  virtually 
twice  the  circulation  of  the  second  evening  paper, 

your  story  strikes  Home... 
700,000  times  a  day...  in  the 
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The  qwick  brown  fox 


Teh  quick  brown  fox 


The  quick  brown  fix 
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The  quick  brown  fox  jumps  over  the  lazy 
<log^8  hack  much  more  quickly  when  there^s 
Matrix  Contrast  Service  in  the  plant. 

Considering  that  at  least  double  time  is 
employed  in  setting  correction  lines— as  com¬ 
pared  with  an  equal  number  of  lines  of  orig¬ 
inal  composition —  iCs  easy  to  figure  that  the 
reduction  of  all  errors  in  original  compo¬ 
sition  with  Black  and  White  Processed  Refer¬ 
ence  Marks  means  a  substantial  increase  in 
each  operator's  production  time.  Errors  are 
caught  on  the  spot . . .  before  the  line  is  cast. 


Long  known  for  its  Black  and  White  Proc¬ 
essed  Reference  Marks  (striking  white  against 
a  jet  black  background).  Matrix  Contrast  has 
introduced  another  help  the  operator  can't 
afford  to  he  without  —  Color-processed  Refer¬ 
ence  Marks.  These  colors  eliminate  the  pos¬ 
sibility  of  using  wrong  fonts,  for  various  fonts 
have  their  own  distinctive  color.  More  than 
ever  before,  you'll  want  the  complete  story 
on  Matrix  Contrast  Service.  A  qualified  con¬ 
sultant  will  be  glad  to  answer  any  of  your 
questions. 


MATRIX  CONTRAST  CORPORATION,  Empire  State  Building,  New  York  1,  N.Y.  — 326 
W.  Madison  Street,  Chicago  6,  III.— 1 105  Trenton  Street,  Los  Angeles  15,  Calif.— Sole  licensees 
of  the  Percy  L.  Hill  Matrix  Contrast  Patent  No.  1,796,023,  other  patent  pending. 
European  Agents;  Funditor,  Ltd.,  3  Woodbridge  Street,  Clerkenwell  Green,  London,  E.  C.  1. 
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U.P.  ahead 


A  wire  message  from  United  Press  General  News 
Manager  Earl  J.  Johnson  to  the  staff  of  the  U.P,: 


'ALL  UNIPRESSERS: 


ELECTION  HEADQUARTERS  STAFF  HERE 
JOIN  ME  IN  SENDING  YOU  WARMEST  THANKS 
AND  CONGRATULATIONS  FOR  SUPERB  JOB  OF 
GETTING  IN  THE  ELECTION  RETURNS.  OUR 
LARGER  WIRE  SYSTEM  THIS  TIME  PLUS  YOUR 
USUAL  VIGILANCE  AND  ENTERPRISE  KEPT  US 
AHEAD  THROUGHOUT  ON  POPULAR  VOTE.  WE 
ARE  RECEIVING  NUMEROUS  MESSAGES  FROM 
CLIENTS  ATTESTING  TO  THE  ADVANTAGE  THIS 
GAVE  THEM  OVER  THEIR  COMPETITORS.  YOUR 
SERVICE  WAS  FAST,  ACCURATE  AND  COM¬ 
PREHENSIVE.  THE  MIDDAY  CLEANUP  TODAY  ON 
THE  DEWEY  CONCESSION  CLIMAXED  A  GREAT 
PERFORMANCE.  SEVENTY-THREES  TO  ALL." 

E.  J.  I.  Nx  1:15  P.M. 

NOV.  3,  1948 


^ow  more  ■  ■  i 
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lall  the  way! 


Minneapolis  Morning  Tribune:  “The  United 
Press  was  ahead  all  the  way.” 

Bill  Sunde,  Telegraph  Editor,  New  York 
Daily  News:  “The  United  Press  is  to  be  con¬ 
gratulated  on  a  fine  election  service.” 

James  Chambers,  Managing  Editor,  Dallas 
Times  Herald:  “United  Press  election  cover¬ 
age  was  superb.” 

James  A.  Stuart,  editor,  the  Indianapolis 
Star:  “U.P.  gave  us  excellent  service  in  one  of 
the  most  difficult  elections  the  press  has  cov¬ 
ered  in  history.” 

Los  Angeles  Times:  “The  United  Press  was 
right  on  top  of  the  election  throughout  and  the 
general  leads  were  outstanding  for  their  color 
and  punch.” 

Clifford  Schlegel,  Managing  Editor,  Merced 
Sun-Star:  “United  Press  performed  outstand¬ 
ingly  on  everything  from  presidential  to  state 
contests  and  issues  that  were  important  to  us.” 


James  A.  Wobbe,  Assistant  Managing  Edi¬ 
tor,  New  Orleans  Item:  “On  November  3  the 
New  Orleans  Item  used  more  United  Press 
copy  on  election  results  than  that  of  the  other 
national  news  services.  The  United  Press 
story  on  Dewey’s  concession  arrived  first. 
United  Press  writers  told  the  election  story 
more  concisely  than  other  service  writers.” 

Clair  Johnson,  Executive  News  Editor,  Salt 
Lake  City  Tribune:  “Terrific  U.P.  perform¬ 
ance  night-  and  day-long.” 

Frank  A.  Clarvoe,  Editor,  San  Francisco 
News:  “Many  thanks  for  your  speed  on 
Dewey’s  concession  of  defeat  which  enabled  us 
to  beat  our  opposition  handsomely  throughout 
San  Francisco  Bay  area.” 

Lee  Payne,  Editor,  Los  Angeles  News: 
“U.P.  established  the  Truman  trend  with  the 
first  returns  and  stayed  ahead  until  Dewey 
gave  up.  With  U.P.  we  were  out  first  with 
the  Truman  swing  and  first  with  Truman’s 
victory.  Thanks.” 


for  the  WorkTs  Best  Coverage 

*of  the  World’s  Biggest  News 
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important  sections 


Review  and  Forecast 
of  U.  S.  Business,  Industry  and  Finance 

to  be  published  Monday,  January  3, 1949 


Review  and  Forecast 
of  International  Trade  and  Industry 

to  be  published  Tuesday,  January  4, 1949 


Calling  on  every  editorial  resource  of  The  New 
York  Times,  these  sections  will  provide  a  com¬ 
prehensive  and  authoritative  review  and  survey 
of  U.  S.  and  international  economic  conditions 
at  the  start  of  the  year. 

Moreover,  they  will  give  Times  readers  an  in¬ 
formed  and  objective  preview  of  how  conditions 
are  likely  to  develop  during  the  year. 

This  will  be  the  biggest  editorial  job  of  its  kind 
The  New  York  Times  has  imdertaken  since  be¬ 
fore  the  outbreak  of  the  war. 


And  these  sections  will  be  must  reading  for  the 
businessmen,  manufacturers,  housewives,  bank¬ 
ers,  merchants,  lawyers,  teachers,  editors,  min¬ 
isters,  public  officials  and  other  leading  citizens 
who  make  up  the  broad  national  audience  of 
The  New  York  Times. 

These  are  the  people  whose  thinking  becomes 
the  nation's  thinking.  That  thinking  stems  from 
what  they  read  in  The  New  York  Times  ...  be¬ 
cause  they  depend  upon  The  Times  to  keep 
them  fully  and  reliably  informed. 


ifork 

ALL  THE  NEWS  THAT'S  FIT  TO  PRINT 
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ISSUED  EVERY  SATURDAY 


(Editor's  Note:  “Scottie"  Res- 
ton  wrote  this  letter  to  his 
boss— the  Editor  of  the  New 
York  Times — on  Nov.  3.  It  was 
published  Thursday,  Nov.  4.) 

Before  we  in  the  newspaper 
business  spend  all  our  time 
and  energy  analyzing  Governor 
Dewey  s  failure  in  the  election, 
maybe  we  ought  to  try  to  an¬ 
alyze  our  own  failure.  For  that 
failure  is  almost  as  spectacular 
as  the  President's  victory,  and 
the  quicker  we  admit  it  the  bet¬ 
ter  off  we'll  be. 

There  were  certain  factors  in 
this  election  that  were  known 
land  discounted)  by  almost 
every  political  reporter.  We 
knew  about  the  tradition  that  a 
defeated  candidate  had  never 
been  nominated  and  elected  after 
his  defeat.  We  knew  that  the 
national  income  was  running  at 
a  rate  of  $210  billion  dollars  a 
year,  that  over  61,000,000  per¬ 
sons  were  employed  at  unprece¬ 
dentedly  high  wages,  and  that 
the  people  had  seldom  if  ever 
turn^  against  the  Administra¬ 
tion  in  power  at  such  a  time. 

We  knew  also  that  this  pros¬ 
perity  applied  not  only  to  the 
people  in  the  industrial  areas 
but  to  the  people  on  the  farms 
as  well;  we  knew  that  the  small 


Why 
Forecasts 
Erred  .  .  . 

By  James  Reston 
New  York  Times  Reporter 


Reston 


towns  of  the  country  had,  dur¬ 
ing  the  war,  become  more  in¬ 
dustrialized  and  therefore  more 
sensitive  to  the  influences  of 
organized  labor. 

We  were,  moreover,  conscious 
of  the  fact  that  a  whole  genera¬ 
tion  had  grown  up  under  the 
strong  influences  of  the  Roose¬ 
velt  era;  that  there  were  ( and 
are )  more  poor  people  in  this 
country  than  rich  people;  that 
personality  is  a  force  in  Ameri¬ 
can  politics  equally  as  strong  as 
principle;  and  that  the  American 
people  have  always  loved  a 
fighter. 

Yet  while  reporters  on  the 
Truman  and  Dewey  campaign 
trains  discussed  all  ^ese  points, 
each  in  his  own  way  ( including 
this  reporter)  was  carried  away 


by  facts  he  did  not  verify,  by 
theories  he  did  not  fully  ex¬ 
amine,  and  by  assumptions  he 
did  not  or  could  not  check. 

In  a  way  our  failure  was  not 
unlike  Mr.  Dewey's:  we  over¬ 
estimated  the  tangibles  and  un¬ 
derestimated  the  intangibles;  we 
relied  too  much  on  techniques  of 
reporting  which  are  no  longer 
foolproof;  just  as  he  was  too  iso¬ 
lated  with  other  politicians,  so 
we  were  too  isolated  with  other 
reporters;  and  we,  too,  were  far 
too  impressed  by  the  tidy  statis¬ 
tics  of  the  polls. 

What  happens  when  a  reporter 
goes  out  to  ‘‘cover"  an  election? 
Usually  he  does  one  of  two 
things:  he  goes  on  the  cam¬ 
paign  train  or  he  goes  out  on 
his  own  to  the  various  state 


capitals.  If  he  goes  on  the  train, 
he  is  usually  so  busy  reporting 
what  the  great  man  says  that 
he  has  no  time  for  anything  else. 
If  he  goes  to  the  state  capital, 
he  usuaLy  spends  his  time  inter¬ 
viewing  the  political  managers 
and  the  political  reporters,  all  of 
whom  usually  get  their  informa¬ 
tion  from  somebody  else  and 
place  enormous  confidence  on 
the  so-called  scientific  polls. 

In  short,  neither  on  the  train 
nor  in  the  capitals  do  we  spend 
much  time  wandering  around 
talking  to  the  people.  We  tend 
to  assume  that  somebody  else  is 
doing  the  original  reporting  in 
that  area,  and  if  the  assumptions 
of  the  political  managers,  or  the 
other  reporters,  or  the  polls  are 
wrong  ( as  they  were  in  this 
campaign),  then  our  reports  are 
wrong. 

The  great  intangible  of  this 
election  was  the  political  influ¬ 
ence  of  the  Roosevelt  era  on  the 
thinking  of  the  nation.  It  was 
less  dramatic  than  the  antics  of 
Messrs.  Wallace  and  Thurmond, 
but  in  the  long  run  it  was  more 
important  and  we  didn’t  give 
enough  weight  to  it.  Conse¬ 
quently  we  were  wrong,  not  only 
on  the  election,  but.  what’s 
worse,  on  the  whole  political  di¬ 
rection  of  our  time. 


Call  the  Newspaper! 

IS  it  true? 

As  radio  stations  blared  the 
news  of  the  Truman  victory, 
telephone  switchboards  in  news¬ 
paper  offices  jammed  up.  ‘‘Is  it 
true?”  . . .  “Is  it  true?”  .  .  .  “Is  it 
true?”  asked  skeptical  voices. 

The  New  York  Times  said  it 
had  more  than  25,000  such  calls 
between  9  a  m.  and  6  p.m.  on 
Wednesday.  The  paper  hired  job 
applicants  by  the  dozens  to  man 
the  phones  and  to  repeat:  “Yes, 
it's  true.  President  Truman  is 
re-elected.” 

The  calls  set  a  record  for  the 
'Times  switchboard.  To  help  re¬ 
lieve  the  situation,  the  Times 
electric  bulletin  board  at  Times 
Square  was  turned  on  in  mid¬ 
day  to  give  the  latest  reports.  It 
was  the  board’s  20th  year  of 
election  service. 

Avoid  the  Rush! 

WASHINGTON  —  The  following 
telegram  was  sent  Wednesday : 
"PRESIDENT  HARRY  S . 
TRUMAN,  Independence,  Mo. — 
"You  are  hereby  invited  to  at¬ 
tend  a  ‘crow  banquet'  to  which 
tto  newspaper  proposes  to  in¬ 
vite  newspaper  editorial  writers, 
political  reporters  and  editors, 
mcuding  our  own,  along  with 
powers,  radio  commentators 
ojd  columnists  for  the  purpose 
01  providing  a  repast  appro- 
pnate  to  the  appetite  created  by 
“*  Ute  elutions. 

‘The  main  course  will  consist 
J  breast  of  tough  old  crow  En 
^You  will  eat  turkey.) 

*he  Democratic  National 


Committee  has  agreed  to  furnish 
the  toothpicks  to  be  used  by  the 
guests  who  ( it  is  feared )  will 
require  months  to  get  the  last 
of  the  crow  out  of  their  teeth. 

“We  hope  you  will  consent  to 
deliver  the  address  of  the  eve¬ 
ning.  As  the  dean  of  American 
election  forecasters  ( and  the 
only  accurate  one)  it  is  much 
desired  that  you  share  with  your 
colleagues  the  secret  of  your  an¬ 
alytical  success. 

“Dress  for  guest  of  honor, 
white  tie:  for  others — sack  cloth. 

“The  Washington  Post  will  be 
happy  to  arrange  this  dinner  for 
any  date  that  suits  your  con¬ 
venience  and  pleasure.” 

THE  WASHINGTON  POST. 

File  and  Forget 

NEA  SERVICE  took  the  election 
upset  in  stride.  The  service 
had  supplied  clients  with  a 
three-part  biography  on  Mrs. 
Dewey.  It  also  had  readied  a  se¬ 
ries  called  “What  Will  Dewey 
Do?” 

Wednesday,  a  handwritten 
note  was  superimposed  on  pro¬ 
motion  material.  It  read:  “Boy, 
were  we  wrong,  but  boy,  did  we 
have  lots  of  company.  .  .  .  We’ll 
give  you  something  you  can  use 
— soon  as  we  catch  our  breaths.” 

Embarassing,  Eh? 

AFTER  ignoring  the  campaign, 
the  New  York  Daily  News 
Record,  a  Fairchild  publication 
issued  for  the  textile  and  men’s 
wear  industry,  hit  the  street, 
Tuesday  night  with  a  banner: 
“Dewey  Administration  Prom¬ 


ises  U.  S.  a  Businesslike  Govern¬ 
ment.” 

The  News  Record  explained  it 
had  on  deck  two  articles  by  its 
Washington  correspondent — one 
on  Dewey,  one  on  Truman — an¬ 
alyzing  the  election  in  relation 
to  the  textile  industry.  At  8:30 
p.m.  Tuesday,  editors  decided  to 
throw  in  the  Dewey  analysis. 

Thursday,  after  their  embar¬ 
rassment  had  subsided,  they  ran 
the  Truman  analysis. 

5,000  on  the  Story 

INTERNATIONAL  News  Service 

imported  eight  of  its  top 
Washington  political  reporters 
to  work  through  election  night 
in  New  York.  Phil  Reed,  man¬ 
aging  editor,  estimated  INS  had 
5,000  paid  staff  members  and 
correspondents  working  across 
the  country  through  the  night. 

Too  Late  to  Kill 

EDITION  after  edition  of  the 

New  York  Herald  Tribune  ran 
off  the  presses  through  election 
night,  each  showing  Truman  in¬ 
creasing  his  chances  for  the 
presidency.  But  on  the  section 
page,  a  column  by  the  Alsop 
Brothers  confidently  referred  to 
the  Dewey  administration. 

“Everyone  was  so  busy  no  one 
noticed  the  column  until  it  was 
too  late,”  explained  George  Cor¬ 
nish,  managing  editor. 

Faces  Red,  Voices  Blue 

AT  UNITED  PRESS,  a  micro- 

phone-and-speaker  system  was 
set  up  for  communication  be¬ 
tween  the  election  newsroom 


( on  the  24th  floor  of  the  Daily 
News  building)  and  the  main 
news  desk  12  floors  below. 

In  the  frenzy  of  work  those 
below  forgot  the  election  staff 
included  several  women,  and 
lapsed  occasionally  into  stag- 
type  vernacular.  The  women 
flinched  a  bit.  but  ignored  it. 

Later  somebody  asked  Gene 
Gillette,  night  news  manager, 
“The  words — were  they  real 
blue?”  “Like  teletype  ink,” 
Gillette  replied. 

Even  Trumonites  Fooled 

TWO  Florida  morning  newspa¬ 
pers  got  caught  with  Truman 
headlines  still  in  the  type  case. 
St.  Petersburg  Times  ( a  Truman 
supporter )  greeted  its  readers 
with  a  front  page  cartoon  show¬ 
ing  a  pleased  elephant  picketing 
the  Times  Building  with  a  song 
sheet  entitled,  “Oh,  What  a  Beau¬ 
tiful  Morning?”  and  an  editorial 
congratulated  the  Republicans. 

Most  home  readers  of  the 
Tampa  Tribune  saw  a  smiling 
cartoon  of  Dewey  under  “Claims 
Victory.”  Editorial  page  col¬ 
umns  by  Drew  Pearson  and  Mar¬ 
quis  Childs  “exported”  what 
would  happen  now  that  the  Re¬ 
publicans  had  taken  over. 

Paul  Wilder,  Tribune  column¬ 
ist.  did  a  good  job  of  getting  the 
paper  out  of  the  hole.  Claiming 
to  be  a  political  expert  he  said 
the  only  difference  between  him 
and  other  columnists  was  that 
he  (Wilder)  “admitted  a  long 
time  ago  he  didn’t  know  any¬ 
thing;  a  lot  of  others  just  ad¬ 
mitted  it  yesterday.” 

(Continued  on  next  page) 
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Dailies*  Vote  Gathering 
Speeds  *Upset*  News 


NEWSPAPER  enterprise  and  or¬ 
ganization,  to  a  large  degree, 
made  possible  the  speed  with 
which  the  voters  learned  of 
the  “miracle  upset”  election  of 
Harry  S.  Truman  as  President 
this  week. 

Within  a  few  hours  after  the 
last  voting  booth  in  the  Far  West 
had  closed,  vote-gathering  ma¬ 
chinery  of  the  nation’s  newspa¬ 
pers  turned  out  the  astounding 
story  of  the  defeat  of  Thomas  E. 
Dewey,  the  man  who  led  many 
polls  but  got  too  few  votes. 

As  the  returns  from  the  tini¬ 
est  precinct  were  tabulated  in 
local  newspaper  offices,  they 
were  funneled  to  the  press  as¬ 
sociation  centers.  Thousands  of 
staffers  and  extras  were  pressed 
into  service  to  get  the  story  and 
tell  it  as  quickly  as  possible.  By 
11:10  a.m.  Wednesday,  Demo¬ 
cratic  campaign  headquarters 
was  able  to  claim  victory;  and 
four  minutes  later.  Governor 
Dewey  conceded  it.  A  full  hour 
earlier,  the  New  York  Sun  was 
on  the  street  with  a  “Dewey  De¬ 
feated”  extra. 

Even  before  the  cleanup  stor¬ 
ies  had  been  written,  managing 
editors  around  the  country 
looked  back  over  the  coverage 
plans  and  thought  about  ways  to 
expedite  returns  the  next  time. 
Editor  &  Publisher  queried 
some  of  them  to  learn  reasons 
for  the  delay  in  results  from 
large  states  which  kept  the  out¬ 
come  in  doubt  for  awhile. 

K.  R.  West,  Lansing  (Mich.) 
State  Journal,  said  the  chief  dif¬ 
ficulty  was  encountered  in  rural 
districts  where  “election  boards 
either  count  slowly,  dawdle  be¬ 
fore  starting  to  count,  or  lock 
up  the  ballots  after  the  count 
and  fail  to  report  to  the  County 
Clerk  until  the  statutory  dead¬ 
line.” 

The  State  Journal  provides 
space  for  the  County  Clerk  in 
its  building  and  opens  telephone 
facilities  for  him.  The  paper  em¬ 
ploys  runners  from  all  city  and 
suburban  precincts.  But  lack 
of  sufficient  voting  machines,  a 
multiplicity  of  referenda  and  in¬ 
efficient  election  workers  held 
up  the  vote  count. 

Cooperation  of  election  offi¬ 
cials  facilitated  the  job  in  Indi¬ 
ana,  according  to  Herbert  R. 
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Hill,  Indianapolis  News,  who  ad- 
d^:  “Where  officials  are  willing 
to  announce  returns  on  crucial 
contests  as  soon  as  voting  ma¬ 
chines  are  opened,  reporting  and 
compilation  of  returns  becomes 
simply  a  matter  of  newspaper 
enterprise  and  organization.” 

Frank  Eyerly,  Des  Moines 
( la. )  Register  and  Tribune 
thought  returns  could  be  speed¬ 
ed  “if  all  newspapers  take  an 
interest  in  the  local  election  ma¬ 
chinery  and  work  closely  with 
officials.” 

At  the  instigation  of  newspa¬ 
pers,  Wisconsin  made  it  compul¬ 
sory  for  the  immediate  reporting 
of  election  results  to  the  County 
Clerk.  The  only  fault,  said 
Dewey  D.  Dunn  of  Madison 
Capital  Times,  is  that  some  new 
clerks  upstate  are  not  aggressive 
in  forcing  compliance  with  the 
law. 

Fred  Haeberlin,  St.  Paul 
(Minn.)  Dispatch  and  Pioneer 
Press,  blamed  paper  ballots  and 
large  number  of  absentee  bal¬ 
lots  for  delays.  The  papers’  own 
runners  and  tabulators  complete 
the  St.  Paul  count  in  from  two 
to  three  hours. 

In  Kansas,  election  officials  al¬ 
lowed  reporters  access  to  the  re¬ 
turns  as  they  were  counted. 
Milton  Tabor,  Topeka  Daily 
Capital,  commented:  “We  have 
cultivated  the  friendship  of  pub¬ 
lic  officials  for  years,  and  it  pays 
off  in  the  kind  of  cooperation 
necessary  for  quick  reports  on 
election  night.” 

Again,  for  the  eighth  Presiden¬ 
tial  election,  the  'Texas  Election 
Bureau  operated  in  the  Dallas 
News  Building  for  the  benefit 
of  77  newspapers,  70  radio  sta¬ 
tions  and  the  three  major  press 
associations. 

In  Illinois,  late  returns  were 
attributed  to  the  heavy  vote  and 
the  splitting  of  ballots  on  Gover¬ 
nor  and  Senator. 

Chicago  Dailies  Use 
Graphotype  Method 
Chicago — By  means  of  Grapho¬ 
type  “tin  plates”  and  engraved 
election  tables.  Chicago  dailies 
covered  election  returns  with 
speed  and  completeness,  despite 
lack  of  printers. 

The  newspapers  received 
ward  and  county  tables,  furnish¬ 
ed  by  the  City  News  Bureau  and 
Associated  Press,  in  photostat 
form,  from  which  engravings 
were  made,  edition  by  edition. 

Graphotypes  or  “monsters” 
proved  to  be  the  chief  means  of 
printing  the  running  story  bulle¬ 
tins  and  new  leads. 

The  Chicago  Tribune  set  up  10 
Graphotypes. 

On  Tuesday  night,  the  first 
five  pages  of  the  Tribune  were 
held  open  for  election  news.  Ap¬ 
proximately  32  columns  were 
available  for  the  running  story. 

The  early  evening  second  edi¬ 
tion  of  the  Tribune,  when  re¬ 
turns  showed  Dewey  running 
strong,  carried  a  banner  line: 
DEWEY  DEFEATS  TRUMAN. 
The  lead  story,  by  Arthur  Sears 
Henning,  forecast  a  Dewey-War- 
ren  victory.  Later  headlines  in¬ 


dicated  Dewey  ahead  with  a  nar¬ 
row  lead,  and  the  final  11th  edi¬ 
tion  said:  “Presidency  Still  in 
Doubt.” 

The  Sun-Times,  lone  Demo¬ 
cratic  paper  in  Chicago,  predict¬ 
ed  the  election  of  Adlai  Steven¬ 
son  for  Governor  and  John 
Boyle  as  State’s  Attorney  of 
Cook  County  as  early  as  6  p.m. 
Tuesday.  The  Sun-Times  Straw 
Poll  proved  its  merits  by  being 
the  only  Illinois  poll  that  said 
Stevenson  would  win.  The  poll 
also  indicated  that  Truman  had 
a  chance  to  carry  Illinois.  The 
poll  registered  the  upsurge  in 
Democratic  support  during  the 
last  10  days  of  the  campaign. 


Governor  Stevenson 

CHICAGO — Adlai  E.  Stevenson, 

48,  Democratic  governor-elect 
of  Illinois,  was  born  to  the  news¬ 
paper  business  and  to  politics. 

His  grandfather  on  his  mo¬ 
ther’s  side  was  W.  O.  Davis,  edi¬ 
tor  and  owner  of  the  Blooming¬ 
ton  (Ill.)  Pantograph,  where 
Stevenson,  in  his  early  20’s,  was 
a  reporter  and  is  today  a  direc¬ 
tor. 

His  grandfather,  after  whom 
he  was  named,  was  twice  elected 
to  Congress,  was  an  assistant 
postmaster  general  and  elected 
vicepresident  in  1892  with  Gro¬ 
ver  Cleveland.  Throughout 
World  War  II,  the  Governor- 
elect  served  in  the  Navy  Depart¬ 
ment,  and  thereafter,  as  a  spe¬ 
cial  assistant  to  the  Secretary  of 
State  and  delegate  to  the  United 
Nations. 


‘Newspaper  Accident' 
PUBLICATION  of  an  anti- 
Dewey  editorial  in  his  North 
Attleboro  (Mass.)  Daily  Chroni¬ 
cle  before  election  was  called 
“a  newspaper  accident”  by 
Speaker  Joseph  W.  Martin,  Jr. 
It  was  a  syndicate  editorial,  he 
explained.  The  same  day  it  ran, 
the  Chronicle  had  a  page  one 
statement  endorsing  the  Repub¬ 
lican  ticket. 


‘Thank  You'  for  Press 
CHATTANO(X5A.  Tenn.  —  Des¬ 
pite  a  heavy  advertising  cam¬ 
paign  which  “Boss”  Crump  di¬ 
rected  against  him,  Estes  Ke- 
fauver  was  elected  to  the 
United  States  Senate.  In  victory, 
he  told  E  &  P: 

“I  am  sincerely  proud  of  the 
freedom  of  the  press  as  it  exists 
today,  and  has  always  existed, 
in  our  state.  I  am  confident  that 
our  press,  and  our  people,  will 
stand  united  in  giving  to  our 
country  all  that  is  demanded  of 
us  in  the  days  to  come.” 


Pre-election  cartoon  in  Frontpage. 
New  York  newspaper  guild  pa¬ 
per.  depicted  Labor  casting  vote 
for  Truman. 


One  of  Walt  Kelly's  "Mechonici 
Man"  cartoons  in  the  New  Yoci 
Star's  support  of  Truman. 


Waste  Not,  Wont  Not 

PLAYING  it  safe,  the  New  Yorit 

Star  had  its  picture  editor  lay 
out  a  Truman  victory  picture 
page  early  Tuesday.  The  picture 
editor  brought  his  layout  to  Citr 
Editor  Wayne  Adams  with  the 
comment,  “Isn’t  this  the  sillier 
waste  of  time?”  He  recantec 
later. 

New  York  Star  readers  hac 
read  Walt  Kelly’s  “Mechanica! 
Man”  cartoons  blasting  Dewey 
since  mid-summer.  Kelly’s  re 
lentless  brush  hammered  away 
day  by  day,  in  support  of  TYu 
man. 

The  Star’s  political  positiot 
was  unique — only  paper  it 
New  York  City  that  supporter 
Truman  throughout.  Kelly  anc 
the  Star  put  the  “Mechanica 
Man”  series  In  the  drawer  witt 
mixed  feelings. 


No  Cartoon  Today 

NOTE  to  editors  from  Assodati 
Newspapers  syndicate:  "Bur 
Thomas,  like  so  many  odien 
guessed  wrong.  The  cartoon  k 
prepared  for  today’s  (Nov.  3 
shipment  showed  Dewey  wii 
ning.  Since  there  is  not  time  t 
replace  the  drawing,  we  wlH  k 
unable  to  ship  you  a  cartooi 
today.” 


So-o-0-0  Tired 

WILLIAM  H.  LAWRENCI 

Washington  correspondent  to 
the  New  York  Times,  broaden 
election  returns  over  WQX! 
from  7  p.m.  to  11:30  am.,  a! 
though  he’d  never  made  a  radi 
appearance  without  a  prepare 
script  before. 

“I’ve  never  been  so  tired  h 
my  life,”  said  Lawrence  whe 
he  left  the  newsroom  at  noo 
Wednesday.  At  4  p.m.,  he  wi 
back  on  the  job. 


37  Out  of  38  Winners 

YUMA,  Ariz.— Yumo  Doily 
claimed  a  record  on  politic 
editorial  policy.  Of  38  race 


and  propositions  possible,  it  s 
lively  backed  37  winners.  1 
backed  Democrat.^  complcteC 
except  for  one  Republican  car 
didate.  That  Republican  w« 
The  Sun  also  backed  Truman 
since  before  the  Democrat: 
Convention. 

( Continued  on  page  56) 
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Attendance  of  400 
Due  at  SNPA  Session 

By  John  D.  Stonard 

CHATTANOOGA, 
vance  registral 


L  d  -  “Our  convention  this  year  will  I 
the  not  present  many  prepared  I 

the  speeches,”  Mr.  Johnson  said.  I 

“Our  committee  came  to  the  con-  I 
elusion  that  the  program  should 
1^ .  near  as  to  a  l||||||||||^^ 

Ik  real  newspaper  In-  j 

H|  stead  of  to  prepared 

Kn  asked  ^ 

iU  to  dis- 

L9  every  conceivable 

Iv  phase  of  newspaper  ooeration. 

yM  The  sessions,  he  added,  would  >  .  ^ 

'M  present  “the  opportunity  for  all  &&  '‘'**^ 

SNPA  members  to  exchange  ^ 

helpful  information  on  the  prob-  sBP 

_  lems  of  publication.  The  con- 

nounced  that.  Baker  vention  will  be  the  medium  for  -  ▼  * 

"There  is  every  both  small  and  large  publishers  ^'’“ — K.  .  ^ 

indication  that  the  1948  meeting  to  help  each  other  through  the 

of  SNPA  will  be  the  finest  since  exchange  of  experience  data  sel-  Walter  C,  Johnson,  SNPA  secretary-manager, 

SNPA  was  organized  in  1903.”  dom  found  in  prepared  ad- 
Registration  will  open  Sunday,  dresses.”  Irwin  Simpson,  advertising  di- 

Nov.  7,  at  the  Soreno  Hotel  at  2  Among  the  speakers  will  be  rector,  St.  Petersburg  Times; 
p.m.,  under  the  direction  of  Wil-  Lyle  Wilson,  chief  of  the  Wash-  R-  E.  Goodale,  classified  advertis- 
liam  Davenport,  secretary-man-  ington  Bureau  of  the  United  ing  manager,  St.  Petersburg  Eve- 
ager,  and  Joe  Frohock,  promo-  Press;  Millard  F.  Caldwell,  Gov-  ning  Independent,  and  Loyal 
tion  manager,  both  of  the  St.  ernor  of  Florida;  Thurman  Ar-  Phillips,  chairman  of  the  SNPA 
Petersburg  Chamber  of  Com-  nold.  who  will  present  a  report  Advertising  Committee  and  ad- 
merce.  on  the  ITU  cases;  Ed  Norton,  vertising  director  of  the  Neiu 

The  SNPA  committee  direct-  president  of  the  Coosa  River  Orleans  Item. 

ing  convention  arrangements  is  Newsprint  Co.;  E.  L.  Kurth,  Delegates  will  hear  reports  on 
composed  of  L.  Chauncey  Brown,  president.  Southland  Paper  the  Southern  School  of  Printing 
publisher  of  St.  Petersburg  Eve-  Mills,  Inc.,  and  J..  R.  Kimberly,  at  Nashville,  from  Charles 
ninp  Independent;  Nelson  Poyn-  vicepresident,  Ki'mberly-C  lark  Hodel,  and,  from  the  Southwest 
ter,  editor  of  the  St.  Petersburg  Corp.  School  of  Printing  at  Dallas  by 

Times;  Max  D.  Ulrich,  general  Southern  newspaper  execu-  E.  M.  ( “Ted” )  Dealey.  Report  on 
manager  of  the  Times;  Ray  Pe-  tives  to  be  heard  at  the  conven-  the  SNPA  Newspaper  Library 
terson,  assistant  publisher  of  the  tion  will  include  William  C.  will  be  presented  by  George  C. 

Evening  Independent,  and  H.  Barnes,  W.  S.  Zschach,  John  M.  Biggers. 

Dorsey  Newson,  promotion  man-  Jones,  Carter  Glass,  Jr.,  M.  R.  In  conjunction  with  the  SNPA 
ager  of  the  Times.  Ashworth,  S.  D.  Jones,  M.  M.  convention,  the  annual  Fall 

Donosky,  John  W.  Frierson,  W.  meeting  of  the  Associated  Dail- 
Randall  Harris,  Clarence  Han-  ies  of  Florida,  will  take  place  at 
son,  Jr.,  D.  Hiden  Ramsey,  Royal  8  p.m.  Tuesday,  Nov.  8. 

S.  Kellogg  and  George  C.  Big- 

aM 

y  Editorial  panel  discussions 

'  will  be  directed  by  Nelson  Poyn- 

ter,  editor,  St.  Petersburg  Times; 

Jenkin  Lloyd  Jones,  editor, 

WlMIr  .  Tulsa  (Okla.)  Tribune;  Ralph 

Nicholson,  publisher.  New  Or- 
leans  (La.)  Item,  and  Wilton  E. 

Hall,  publisher,  Anderson 
<N.  C.)  Mail  &  Independent. 

(  y  The  convention’s  Advertising 
“  jjgh  Session,  Wednesday  morning, 

Nov.  10,  will  feature  a  panel  dis- 
cu.ssion,  on  ideas  which  will  in- 
crease  advertising  revenue,  un¬ 
der  the  leadership  of  Roy 
Philips,  director  of  advertising, 

Asheville  (N.  C.)  Citizen-Times; 
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Hill  Discloses  Plans 
For  Oak  Ridge  Daily 

By  Charles  W.  Duke 


CHESTER,  Pa.  —  Simultaneous 

announcements  made  here  and 
in  Oak  Ridge.  Tenn.,  tell  of  the 
imminent  establishment  of  a 
new  daily  newspaper  in  the 
southern  city  famous  for  nuclear 
fission  and  atomic  energy  devel¬ 
opments. 

The  initial  announcement  was 
made  Oct.  29  in  the  Oak  Ridge 
offices  of  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission.  Further  details 
were  furnished  here. 

Alfred  G.  Hill,  publisher  of 
the  Chester  Times,  and  his  wife, 
Julie  Hill,  have  signed  a  con¬ 
tract  for  the  Oak  Ridge  enter¬ 
prise.  Provisions  have  been 
made  for  a  lease  for  20  years 
for  quarters  for  the  newspaper. 
Tentative  plans  call  for  publica¬ 
tion  to  start  soon  after  Jan.  1. 

For  ‘A  Normal  City' 

The  Hill  announcement  said 
the  development  is  part  of  a 
program  to  make  Oak  Ridge  a 
normal  American  city,  declar¬ 
ing  “the  barrier  fences  which 
surround  the  town  will  be  taken 
down  Jan.  1,  and  it  will  be 
thrown  open  to  the  public.  The 
strict  security  measures  will  re¬ 
main  only  around  the  atomic  en¬ 
ergy  operations  there.” 

Publisher  Hill  is  to  remain 
here  in  Chester  with  his  flour¬ 
ishing  daily  operating  in  the 
Delaware  River  industrial  com¬ 
munity  that  is  part  of  the  Phila¬ 
delphia  metropolitan  area.  He 
is  sending  the  Times’  local  ad¬ 
vertising  manager,  Don  J.  Mc¬ 
Kay,  to  be  publisher  of  the  Oak 
Ridge  paper.  Richard  D.  Smy- 
ser.  of  the  Times  news  staff,  is 
to  be  managing  editor. 

Revealing  details  of  the  new 
development.  Hill  issued  the 
following  statement: 

“This  agreement  for  the  es¬ 
tablishment  of  a  newspaper  in 
Oak  Ridge  affords  the  same  free¬ 
dom  of  expression  that  any  oth¬ 
er  newspaper  has.  But  obviously 
there  will  be  protection  of  se¬ 
curity  secrets  at  Oak  Ridge  as 
any  other  newspaper  guards 
classified  information. 

“This  Oak  Ridge  paper  does 
not  change  in  the  slightest  my 
arrangement  as  publisher  of  the 
Chester  Times.  Mr.  McKay  is 
seasoned  in  every  department  of 
newspaper  operation,  and  I  have 
every  confidence  that  under  his 
leadership  and  that  of  Mr.  Smy- 
ser.  as  well  as  the  others  who 
will  comprise  the  staff,  my  pres¬ 
ence  at  Oak  Ridge  will  be  only  a 
matter  of  occasional  routine. 

“Six  years  ago  when  Mrs.  Hill 
and  I  came  to  Chester  we  found 
a  community  which  realized 
how  badly  it  needed  a  daily 
newspaper.  TTiat  is  the  identi¬ 
cal  situation  at  Oak  Ridge  and 
we  could  not  resist  the  chal¬ 
lenge  offered  by  the  opportunity 
when  I  was  invited  to  come  to 
Oak  Ridge  last  August. 

“The  intervening  period  has 
been  spent  in  investigating  and 
making  arrangements  to  the 
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mutual  satisfaction  of  all  for  the 
setting  up  of  this  newspaper. 

36,000  Population 

“Oak  Ridge  has  a  present 
population  of  36.000.  It  now  has 
12,000  home  units  and  7.000  chil¬ 
dren  in  its  fine  system  of  public 
schools.  It  is  a  permanent  city. 

“Mr.  McKay  and  Mr.  Smyser 
will  follow  the  same  principles 
of  great  emphasis  on  local  news 
and  support  of  local  activities 
that  form  the  policy  of  the 
Chester  Times. 

“The  immediate  pioblem  for 
the  new  newspaper  will  be  to 
assemble  satisfactory  equipment. 
Meantime  Mr.  McKay  and  Mr. 
Smvser  will  continue  for  an  in¬ 
definite  period  in  their  present 
positions  until  just  before  the 
Oak  Ridee  paper  is  ready  to 
start  publication.” 

Alfred  G.  Hill,  55.  hails  from 
the  Middle  West  and  is  a  native 
of  the  town  of  Emporia,  Kan. 
Born  in  1893,  he  was  educated 
in  Emporia  State  Teachers  Col¬ 
lege  and  Kansas  University. 
He  broke  into  the  newspaper 
business  as  a  reporter  for  the 
Emporia  Gazette  and  the  Topeka 
(Kan.)  Capital  After  serving  in 
World  I  in  infantry,  he  remained 
in  the  East  on  the  news  staff  of 
the  Philadelphia  Public  Ledger 
and  then  went  to  Washington 
with  United  Press. 

Returning  to  the  West,  he  was 
successively  part  owner  and  ad¬ 
vertising  manager  of  the  Arkan¬ 
sas  City  (Kan.)  Daily  Traveler; 
publisher  of  the  Ft.  Collins 
( Col. )  Express  -  Courier,  and 
publisher  of  the  Cheyenne 
(Wyo. )  State  Tribune.  In  1938 
he  established  the  Morning 
Guide  at  Fremont.  Neb.,  and  be¬ 
came  associated  with  Lester  A. 
Walker  as  co-owner  of  the  Fre¬ 
mont  Guide  and  Tribune. 

In  Chester  Since  1942 

Leaving  his  partner  in  charge 
of  that  newspaper.  Hill  returned 
East  in  1940  to  become  general 
manager  of  the  Jamestown  (N. 
Y. )  Evening  Journal,  and  later 
the  Jamestown  Post-Journal.  In 
1942  he  took  hold  of  the  Chester 
Times,  a  newspaper  long  con¬ 
trolled  by  Pennsylvania’s  for¬ 
mer  Governor  William  G. 
Sproul. 

Mr.  Hill  married  Julia  Gon- 
trum  in  1922  and  they  have  two 
children. 

Don  McKay  and  Dick  Smyser 
are  products  of  Prof.  Franklin 
Banner’s  department  of  journal¬ 
ism  at  Pennsylvania  State  Col¬ 
lege.  McKay  is  a  native  of 
Bradford.  Pa.,  who  got  early  ex¬ 
perience  with  newspapers  in 
Glean,  N.  Y.:  Lima.  Ohio,  and 
Charlottesville,  Va.  He  has  been 
with  Hill  for  the  last  seven 
years,  one  year  in  Jamestown, 
N.  Y..  from  whence  he  was 
transferred  to  Chester  six  years 
ago.  He  is  married  and  the 
father  of  four  children.  Last 
year  he  was  president  of  the  In¬ 
terstate  Advertising  Managers 
Association. 


Hill  McKay 


Smyser,  24,  was  editor  of  his 
college  paper  while  at  Penn 
State.  During  the  war  he  was 
associated  with  the  Office  of 
Strategic  Services  and  came  to 
the  Chester  Times  after  leaving 
government  service. 

In  an  interview.  Hill  said  the 
Oak  Ridge  paper  will  be  an  aft¬ 
ernoon  paper,  published  Mon- 
davs  through  Fridays,  with  As¬ 
sociated  Press  service.  Only  sev¬ 
eral  weeks  ago  he  obtained  a 
20-page  rotary  press. 

Regarding  newsprint.  Hill 
said  he  might  have  some  trou¬ 
ble  during  1949,  but  is  all  set 
for  1950  with  a  contract  that 
will  give  him  shipments  in  regu¬ 
lar  and  sufficient  quantities.  TTie 
paper  will  be  produced  on  the 
first  floor  of  an  Oak  Ridge 
building  that  was  a  laundry 
operated  under  government  au¬ 
spices  during  the  war.  Hill  has 
leased  7.000  square  feet  of  a 
substantial  plant  that  has  con¬ 
crete  flooring  and  modern  facili¬ 
ties  throughout.  Partitions  are 
now  being  erected  to  divide  the 
floor  space  into  departmental 
areas. 

Not  Before  Christinas 

“The  merchants  down  there 
wanted  us  to  get  under  way  in 
time  for  the  Christmas  shonoing 
season.”  Hill  said.  “But  this  is 
out  of  the  ouestion.  We  hope  to 
start  Jan.  1;  it  will  be  a  near¬ 
miracle  if  we  do  by  Feb.  1,  but 
it  is  definitely  setUed  that  we 
will  be  under  wav — we  must  be 
— hv  April  1.  1949.” 

Hill  said  the  institution  of  a 
new  newspaper  is  in  answer  to 
the  demands  and  needs  of  the 
Oak  Ridge  community  itself.  It 
is  the  heart  of  an  estimated  $20.- 
000.000  retail  business  now  be¬ 
ing  done  annually.  The  nearest 
citv  is  Knoxville,  Tenn.,  20  miles 
awav. 

The  circulation  situation  was 
one  of  the  first  things  that  at- 
racted  Hill.  Into  the  town  dailv 
come  6,000  Knoxville  Journals 
every  morning  and  8,000  Knox¬ 
ville  News-Sentinels  every  eve¬ 
ning. 

(Incidentally,  the  first  appli¬ 
cation  Hill  has  had  for  a  job  on 
his  new  paper  came  by  airmail 
special  delivery  from  a  school¬ 
boy  in  Oak  Ridge  asking  for  a 
carrier  route.  Hill  said  the  boy 
would  surely  get  the  job.) 

During  the  war  a  weekly 
newspaper  was  published  in  Oak 
Ridge.  It  had  the  support  of 
the  Atomic  Energy  Commission 
and  of  the  Roane  Anderson  Co., 
which  has  done  the  bulk  of  con¬ 
struction  work  in  the  building 
of  a  new  town. 

A  few  months  ago  the  weekly 
paper  expanded  to  daily  opera¬ 
tion,  using  a  plant  in  Knoxville, 
but  the  venture  failed  after  a 
few  days. 


Sunday  Times 
Sells  for  5c 
In  Indianaoolis 

Indianapolis — The  first  three 
issues  of  the  Sunday  Indianapolit 
Times  have  indicated  quicker 
public  acceptance  and  a  bigger 
potential  field  than  had  been  an¬ 
ticipated  before  publication. 
Times  officials  said  this  week. 

The  Sunday  editions  of  the 
Times,  launched  Oct.  17,  sell  for 
five  cents,  same  price  as  the 
daily. 

Advertisers  were  promised  a 
minimum  of  100,000  circulation, 
but  that  figure  has  been  exceed¬ 
ed  in  each  of  the  three  editions. 

“So  far  Sunday  circulation  ap¬ 
pears  to  be  limited  only  by  the 
number  of  copies  we  are  physi¬ 
cally  able  to  distribute,”  Henry 
W.  Manz,  business  manager  of 
the  Times,  said.  “We  have  in¬ 
creased  this  number  each  week, 
and  are  expanding  circulation 
and  transportation  facilities  as 
fast  as  we  can.  Distribution  now 
covers  the  same  field  as  that 
covered  by  daily  editions.” 

Advertising  space  was  “sold 
out”  for  the  first  four  weeks.  All 
political  advertising  offered  for 
the  Oct.  31  edition,  just  in  ad¬ 
vance  of  the  general  elections, 
was  refused  for  space  reasons. 

Each  of  the  three  Sunday  edi¬ 
tions  so  far  published  has  con¬ 
sisted  of  64  pages  black  and 
white,  and  eight  pages  of  col- 
lored  comics.  The  64  pages  are 
printed  in  a  continuous  run,  and 
the  only  stuffing  operation  is 
that  of  inserting  the  comic  sec¬ 
tion. 

All  editorial  matter  is  present¬ 
ed  in  highly  edited  form,  with 
few  stories  running  as  long  as 
half  a  column,  and  none  of  the 
traditional  Sunday  feature  ma¬ 
terial.  There  is  a  liberal  use  of 
photographs,  and  much  use  of 
the  “picture  story”  technique. 

■ 

Reporter  Paroled 
On  Driving  Charge 

St.  Louis,  Mo. — Julius  M. 
Klein,  Chicago  Sun-Times  re¬ 
porter,  formerly  on  the  staff  of 
the  St.  Louis  Star-Times,  was 
released  on  parole  Oct.  30  after 
serving  two  days  of  a  15-day 
sentence  for  careless  driving.  A 
$200  fine  was  paid  by  a  relative. 

Klein,  who  first  acted  as  his 
own  counsel,  employed  a  lawyer 
to  represent  him  for  the  parole 
application.  The  lawyer  pleaded 
that  the  publicity  Klein  had  re¬ 
ceived  ‘‘was  punishment 
enough.” 

Klein  called  attention  to  sev¬ 
eral  occasions  in  which  he  had 
assisted  authorities  when  he  was 
employed  on  the  Star-Times. 
The  paper  had  referred  to  him 
in  an  editorial  a  few  days  be¬ 
fore  ( Oct.  25 ) ,  pointing  out  he 
had  been  indicted  in  1943  in  the 
Melendes  case  in  St.  Louis  M 
part  of  what  the  paper  described 
as  an  attack  on  it. 

The  judge  granted  the  parole 
over  the  objections  of  Prosecut¬ 
ing  Attorney  H.  K.  Stumtei)!. 
who  observed  that  publicity 
should  not  annoy  Klein, 
he  has  given  similar  publicity 
to  many  other  persons.” 
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7  Wills  Complicate 
Patterson  Case 


By  James  J.  Butler 


WASHINGTON — In  one  of  the 
many  interesting  sidelights  of 
the  Eleanor  Patterson  will  con¬ 
test  case,  it  de¬ 
velops  that 
Frank  Waldrop, 
editor  of  the 
Washing¬ 
ton  Times- 
Herald.  stands 
to  receive  con¬ 
trolling  interest 
in  the  newspa¬ 
per  if  a  will 
other  than  the 
one  he  is  de¬ 
fending  as  a 
trustee  is  found 
to  be  the  last 


Waldrop 


valid  testamentary  declaration 
by  the  deceased  publisher. 

The  changing  prospective  for¬ 
tunes  of  the  paper  are  reflected 
in  a  series  of  seven  wills  filed 
in  the  probate  proceedings 
which,  incidentally,  lawyers 
here  say.  may  take  years — as 
many  as  10 — to  untangle. 


Many  to  Be  Called 
As  a  result  of  the  entry  of 
the  old  wills  into  the  case,  a 
whole  new  set  of  affected  par¬ 
ties  will  have  to  be  notified, 
thereby  further  entangling  the 
fjroceedings.  for  each  of  the 
persons  named  in  them  must  be 
given  an  opportunity  to  contest 
the  current  will. 


Listed  in  previous  wills  were 
Col.  Robert  R.  McCormick,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Chicago  Tribune,  a 
cousin  of  Mrs.  Patterson;  Capt. 
Joseph  Medill  Patterson,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  New  York  Daily 
Sews,  who  died  in  May,  1946,  a 
brother  of  Mrs.  Patterson;  for¬ 
mer  Senator  Hendrik  Shipstead 
of  Minnesota  and  Mrs.  Ship- 
stead,  Mrs.  Mary  King  Patter¬ 
son,  widow  of  Capt.  Patterson, 
and  their  son,  James  Patterson. 
Mrs.  Alicia  Patterson  Guggen¬ 
heim,  publisher  of  Hempstead 
(L.  I.)  Newsday,  was  given  the 
election  of  buying  the  Times- 
Herald  at  one  time. 

Waldrop,  as  a  trustee  under 
the  last  will,  is  defending  a  doc¬ 
ument  which  gives  him  a  sev¬ 
enth  interest  in  the  Times-Her- 
ald  along  with  six  other  Times- 
Herald  executives.  This  will  is 
dated  June  21.  1946. 

Under  the  will  previous,  dated 
Aug.  31,  1944,  Waldrop  was  to 
get  51%  of  the  Times-Herald; 
William  C.  Shelton,  business 
manager,  25%;  Howard  R.  Wea¬ 
ver,  then  advertising  director, 
12%,  and  C.  A.  Corcoran,  cir¬ 
culation  manager,  12%.  Weaver 
Md  Corcoran  were  not  named  in 
the  later  will.  The  signature  has 
been  ripped  off  the  1944  docu¬ 
ment,  so  that  another  will,  dat- 
*d  Aug.  23,  1943,  may  supersede 
|t  if  the  current  will  is  declared 
mvalid. 

Under  the  1943  will,  the 
nmes-Herald  was  left  to  Capt. 
^tterson.  If  that  will  were  to 
become  effective,  the  paper 
would  be  included  in  the  bulk 
M  the  estate,  due  to  Capt.  Pat¬ 


terson’s  death,  and  would  pass 
to  charities. 

Mrs.  Patterson  first  referred 
to  the  Times-Herald  in  her  wills 
in  one  dated  December,  1942.  At 
that  time,  she  provided  that  the 
paper  be  oUered  for  sale  at  a 
fair  price  first  to  her  brother, 
Capt.  Patterson,  then  to  her 
niece.  Mrs.  Guggenheim,  and 
then  to  her  cousin.  Col.  Mc¬ 
Cormick.  If  none  of  them  pur¬ 
chased  it  within  two  years  the 
paper  was  to  be  sold  elsewhere. 

The  1943  will  provided  an  an¬ 
nual  income  of  $10,000  for  Mrs. 
Ellen  Pearson  Arnold,  only 
granddaughter  of  Mrs.  Patterson, 
and  daughter  of  Drew  Pearson. 
In  1942,  Mrs.  Patterson  specifi¬ 
cally  declared  it  was  her  inten¬ 
tion  to  exclude  the  then  Miss 
Pearson  “from  participation  in 
anv  part  of  my  estate,  income, 
and/or  principal.”  The  current 
will  does  not  benefit  Mrs.  Ar¬ 
nold. 

Earliest  Will  in  1924 

The  earliest  of  the  seven  wills 
is  one  dated  in  January,  1924, 
when  Mrs.  Felicia  Gizycka,  only 
daughter  of  Mrs.  Patterson,  was 
sole  heir.  Mrs.  Gizycka  is  now 
contesting  her  mother’s  iast  will 
on  the  ground  that  she  was  of 
unsound  mind  and  that  the  will 
was  obtained  through  fraud, 
duress,  coercion  and  undue  in¬ 
fluence. 

In  a  May  4,  1933,  will,  Mrs. 
Patterson  left  Mrs.  Gizycka  the 
bulk  of  her  estate  under  a  trust 
fund.  This  arrangement  was  con¬ 
tinued  in  a  will  dated  Sept.  22, 
1934.  On  Oct.  3,  1934,  changes 
were  made  in  the  wording  of 
the  trust  powers,  but  none  of 
the  legacies  were  affected. 

In  later  wills,  the  Times-Her¬ 
ald  was  not  bequeathed  to  Mrs. 
Gizycka,  and  the  number  of 
legacies  of  both  real  estate  and 
money  to  other  persons  was  in¬ 
creased. 

Among  those  mentioned  were 
Senator  Shipstead  and  Mrs. 
Shipstead,  bequeathed  $10,000  in 
1933  and  1934  wills.  Col.  Mc¬ 
Cormick  was  named  executor 
and  trustee  of  the  1933  will,  and 
executor  of  wills  of  1943  and 
1944.  Capt.  Patterson  would 
have  received  properties  in  Wy¬ 
oming  and  North  Dakota  as  well 
as  the  Times  Herald  under  the 
1943  will. 

James  Patterson,  son  of  Capt. 
Patterson,  and  now  a  lieutenant 
in  the  armed  forces  in  Japan, 
was  given  a  ranch  at  Jackson, 
Wyo.,  in  a  1943  will.  Mrs.  Eleanor 
Patterson  Baker,  daughter  of 
Capt.  Patterson,  was  given  a  dia¬ 
mond  ring  in  the  1924  will. 

Richard  Clarke,  managing  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  New  York  News,  was 
named  alternate  trustee  for  the 
Times-Herald  in  the  1944  will, 
as  was  F.  M.  Flynn,  president 
of  the  New  York  News. 

Sam  Knox  of  New  York  was 
designated  trustee  and  executor 
of  the  1933  will. 

The  League  of  Republican 
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'Newsday'  Station 

A  station  on  thd  Long 
Island  Rail  Road  now  honors 
the  Hempstead  (L.  1.)  News- 
day.  The  old  name  of  “A  & 
P",  identified  with  the  groc¬ 
ery  chain's  plant  nearby,  has 
been  changed  to  “Newsday." 
Miss  Alicia  Patterson,  editor 
and  publisher  of  Newsday, 
unveiled  the  new  sign  Nov.  1. 


Women  was  given  the  Patter¬ 
son  mansion  on  Dupont  Circle 
under  the  1944  will  The  home 
passes  to  the  Red  Cross  under 
the  current  will. 

Two  codicils  dated  Feb.  12. 
1934,  and  Oct.  13,  1944,  changed 
executors  and  provided  bequests 
for  former  personal  employes 
and  newspaper  employes  to 
whom  Mrs.  Patterson  had  regu¬ 
larly  been  giving  help. 

Four  of  the  wills  and  one 
codicil  were  filed  by  Kenneth  F. 
Brooks,  trust  officer  of  the  Riggs 
Bank,  who  said  they  were  found 
among  Mrs.  Patterson’s  personal 
papers  in  a  safe  at  the  Security 
Storage  Company. 

The  other  documents  were 
filed  by  Louis  G.  Caldwell,  one 
of  the  attorneys  for  the  execu¬ 
tors.  who  said  he  had  received 
them  from  the  Chicago  office  of 
his  law  firm.  Two  of  those  filed 
by  Caldwell  had  the  signatures 
torn  off  and  one  was  cancelled 
by  a  line  through  Mrs.  Patter¬ 
son’s  signature. 

Jury  Trial  Delayed 

Because  of  the  length  of  time 
it  will  take  to  notify  interest¬ 
ed  parties  residing  outside  the 
District  of  Columbia,  District 
Court  Judge  James  W.  Morris 
this  week  postponed  the  tenta¬ 
tive  date  for  a  jury  trial  of  the 
action  from  Nov.  4  to  Dec.  6. 

Judge  Morris  also  denied  a 
request  by  attorneys  for  Mrs. 
Gizycka  to  throw  open  all  the 
papers  of  Mrs.  Patterson  to 
their  inspection.  He  told  the 
Gizycka  attorneys  that  they 
must  be  specific  in  stating  what 
papers  they  want,  and  that  they 
would  have  to  show  that  there 
was  reason  to  believe  that  docu¬ 
ments  requested  would  be  evi¬ 
dence  in  the  forthcoming  trial. 

The  Gizycka  attorneys 
charged  that  important  papers 
pertaining  to  the  Patterson  will 
have  been  removed  from  the 
Times-Herald  files  and  de¬ 
stroyed. 

Attorneys  for  the  executors 
declared  that  the  only  papers 
destroyed  were  “accumulated 
trash”  and  documents  10  years 
old  dated  before  Mrs.  Patterson 
came  into  ownership  of  the  Her¬ 
ald.  "There  was  no  destruction 
of  records  other  than  the  orderly 
doing-away  with  of  accumulated 
trash  which  gathers  by  the  ton 
in  any  newspaper  office.” 

■ 

Neiv  Free  Weekl’y 

Harrisburg,  Pa.  —  Another 
throwaway,  the  Harrisburg 
Home  News,  has  appeared  here 
as  a  weekly  publication.  Nor¬ 
man  A.  Brinkley  is  manager  and 
Paul  Walker,  former  executive 
editor  of  the  Harrisburg  Tele¬ 
graph,  is  editor. 


Hanson  Warns 
Publishers  of 
Contempt  Acts 

Publishers  who  may  pursue  a 
policy  of  cooperating  with  ITTI 
subordinate  unions  in  their 
(ITU)  efforts  to  evade  or  avoid 
the  effect  of  Judge  Swygert’s 
rontemot  decree  may  be  made 
respondents  in  a  further  con¬ 
tempt  nroceeding.  Elisha  Han¬ 
son.  ANPA  general  counsel,  ad¬ 
vised  in  a  statement  this  week. 

Hanson  stated  in  part: 

“It  is  imoortant  for  all  pub¬ 
lishers  with  whom  the  ITU  is 
attemnting  to  negotiate  contracts 
nr  gentlemen's  agreements  to  un¬ 
derstand  that  the  decree  en.ioin- 
ing  the  respondents  from  viola¬ 
tions  of  the  law  also  enjoins  ‘all 
nersons  in  active  concert  or  par¬ 
ticipation  with  them’  from  in 
anv  manner  *  *  •  giving  effect 
to  *  *  *  any  policy,  practice  or 
course  of  conduct,  including 
*  *  •  contracts  •  *  *  which  in 
any  manner  discriminates  against 
emnloyes  •  * 

“In  his  original  decree  Judge 
Swygert  retained  jurisdiction 
over  the  case  for  the  purpose  of 
making  such  further  and  other 
orders  and  decrees  as  he  might 
deem  necessary. 

“In  his  conclusions  of  law  in 
the  contemnt  case  he  found  that 
the  respondents  have  caused  and 
attempted  to  cause  and  are  caus¬ 
ing  and  attempting  to  cause  em¬ 
ployers  to  discriminate  against 
employes  in  violation  of  the  law. 
Employers  who  act  in  concert 
with  or  agree  to  the  demands  of 
the  ITU  to  violate  the  law  and 
to  violate  the  terms  of  the  in¬ 
junction  decree  are  squarely 
placing  themselves  in  contempt. 

“Until  and  unless  the  TITJ 
changes  its  policy  of  open  defi¬ 
ance  of  this  Act,  any  publisher 
who  from  this  time  on  deals 
with  the  ITU  in  a  manner  vio¬ 
lative  of  the  law  is  presum^  to 
have  knowledge  of  the  injunc¬ 
tion  decree  and,  in  my  opinion, 
is  likely  to  be  proceeded  against 
by  the  General  Counsel  of  the 
National  Labor  Relations  Board.” 
■ 

ITU  Man  Named 
To  Labor  Department 

Washington — Ralph  Wright  of 
New  York  City,  who  took  the 
oath  as  Assistant  Secretary  of 
Labor  this  week,  has  been  a 
working  printer  and  a  trade 
union  official  most  of  his  life. 

He  worked  in  the  school  print¬ 
ing  plant  at  Thomasville,  N.  C. 
for  three  years,  and  after  leav¬ 
ing  school  at  the  age  of  17  be¬ 
came  an  apprentice  printer  on  a 
Rocky  Mount.  N.  C..  paper. 

Wright  joined  the  Interna¬ 
tional  Typographical  Union  in 
1920  at  the  age  of  17  and  moved 
to  New  York  in  1921.  He  was  a 
compositor  for  the  next  15  years, 
working  on  nearly  every  New 
York  newspaper.  He  still  holds 
a  job  priority  on  the  New  York 
Times. 

In  1936  Wright  was  elected 
business  representative  of  New 
York  Local  No.  6.  In  recent 
years  he  has  been  secretary  of 
the  Allied  Printing  Trades  Coun¬ 
cil  of  Greater  New  York. 
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Seminar  on  Pictures 
Covers  Printing  Phase 


NEWSPAPERMEN  concerned 

with  picture  production  will 
make  an  intensive  study  of  their 
field  at  a  semi¬ 
nar  on  pictures 
to  be  conducted 
by  the  American 
Press  Institute 
for  two  weeks 
beginning  Nov. 

8.  at  Columbia 
University. 

The  program 
has  been  built 
in  the  same  se¬ 
quence  through 
which  a  news- 
pa  p  e  r  picture 
passes,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Director  Floyd  Taylor  of 
the  Institute. 

"We  will  start  with  the  ob¬ 
jectives  of  pictures  and  the 
fields  for  coverage,"  Taylor  re¬ 
marked.  "Some  of  the  basic 
subjects  on  the  program  include 
editorial  organizations  for  pic¬ 
ture  production,  development  of 
photographer  enterprise,  selec¬ 
tion  and  editing  of  pictures,  an 
analysis  of  all  types  of  pictures 
by  news  categories  and  depart¬ 
ments,  the  planning  of  picture 
stories,  and  the  most  effective 
methods  of  presentation. 

"Several  sessions  will  be  de¬ 
voted  to  the  graphic  arts  with 
emphasis  upon  what  photogra¬ 
phers  and  ^itors  should  know 
about  type,  engraving,  stereo¬ 
typing  and  press  room  work  to 
prepare  for  the  best  results  in 
reproduction.  There  will  also 
be  a  demonstration  of  Ultra¬ 
fax.” 

Menrbers  of  the  seminar  will 
be: 

William  W.  Ahlstrom,  pic¬ 
ture  editor,  Chester  (Pa.) 
Times. 

William  W.  Diehl,  picture 
editor.  Providence  (R.  I.)  Jour¬ 
nal. 

William  C.  Eckenberc,  staff 
photographer,  Neu'  York  Times. 

John  W.  Fitzgerald,  head  of 
photographic  department.  Pon¬ 
tiac  (Mich.)  Daily  Press. 


Davis  Funderburk,  picture 
editor,  Oklahoma  City  (Okla.) 
Oklahoman. 

Frederick  L.  Rushton,  Sunday 
Magazine  editor,  Worcester 
( Mass. )  Telegram. 

Edgar  M.  Sachs,  chief  photog¬ 
rapher,  Lancaster  (Pa.)  New 
Era. 

Dante  Tranquille,  chief  pho¬ 
tographer,  Utica  (N.  Y. )  Observ¬ 
er  Dispatch  and  Press. 

Edward  L.  Ways,  picture  edi¬ 
tor,  Toledo  (O. )  Blade. 

Richard  F.  Williamson,  news 
editor,  Williamsport  (Pa.)  Grit. 

E.  Miles  Wilson,  assistant 
managing  editor,  Pittsburgh 
(Pa.)  Post-Gazette. 

Discussion  leaders  will  be: 
Vincent  S.  Jones,  executive  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Utica  Observer-Dis¬ 
patch;  Frank  Scherschel,  pho¬ 
tographer  for  Life;  William  L. 
Powers,  managing  editor, 
Youngstown  (O. )  Vindicator; 
Joseph  Costa,  King  Features 
Syndicate;  John  Faber,  head  of 
the  photographic  department  of 
the  Birmingham  (Ala.)  News. 

Also  J.  Winton  Lemen,  sensi¬ 
tized  goods  division,  Eastman 
Kodak  Co.;  Julius  Klyman,  pic¬ 
ture  editor  of  the  Sunday  Pic¬ 
ture  Section,  St.  Louis  ( Mo.  > 
Post-Dispatch;  Harding  Christ, 
assistant  managing  editor. 
Cleveland  (O. )  Press;  A.  W. 
Lehman,  managing  director,  ad¬ 
vertising  research  foundation; 
Mrs.  Eleanor  Choate  Darnton, 
president  and  coeditor.  Wom¬ 
en’s  National  News  Service; 
Garrett  D.  Byrnes,  Sunday  edi¬ 
tor,  Providence  (R.  I.)  Journal; 
Carl  Maier,  chief  artist,  Sunday 
department.  Providence  (R.  I.) 
Journal. 

Also  Joseph  Castner,  member 
of  the  board  of  editors.  Life; 
John  A.  Carlton,  head  of  the 
art  department,  AP-Newsphotos; 
George  Cowan,  art  department. 
New  York  Times;  John  Wolter, 
art  director  and  picture  editor. 
King  Features  Syndicate;  Ben 
Dalgin.  director  of  art  and  rep¬ 
roduction.  New  York  Times; 


Ahlstrom 


Williamson 


Wilson 


Rushton 


Sachs 


William  Baumrucker,  Jr.,  execu¬ 
tive  assistant.  New  York  Daily 
News;  H.  Harold  Davis,  color 
studio,  Louisville  (Ky. )  Courier- 
Journal. 

Also  Harry  Warnecke,  direc¬ 
tor,  color  studio,  New  York 
Daily  News;  F.  A.  Resch,  execu¬ 
tive  newsphoto  editor.  Associat¬ 
ed  Press;  Stanley  E.  Kalish, 
picture  editor,  Milwaukee 
(Wis. )  Journal,  and  Harry  Lee 
Waddell.  assistant  managing 
editor.  Business  Week. 

The  next  Institute  project  will 
be  a  one-week  seminar  for  news¬ 
paper  librarians  beginning  Dec. 
6.  Taylor  said  there  are  a  few 
vacancies  remaining  for  this 
seminar  and  nominations  are 
still  being  received. 

■ 

67  at  Conierence 
Of  Iowa  Association 

lowA  City,  la.  —  Sixty-seven 
Iowa  publishers  and  editors  met 
here  Oct.  22  and  23  for  the  an¬ 
nual  newspaper  conference 
sponsored  by  State  University  of 
Iowa  School  of  Journalism  with 
the  Iowa  Press  Association. 

Speeches  and  discussions 
ranged  from  how  to  make  news¬ 
papers  readable  to  a  demonstra¬ 
tion  of  the  Kellogg  type-o-writer. 

Don  Reid,,  managing  director 
of  IPA,  warned  of  a  proposed 
bill  in  the  legislature  which 
would  make  optometry  adver¬ 
tising  illegal. 

Thomas  B.  Powell  Jr.,  Ano- 
mosa  Journal,  told  of  aerial  farm 
photographs  which  attract  wide 
rural  reader  interest. 

Importance  of  an  editorial 
page  was  stressed  by  Morton 
Holman,  Van  Bureau  County 
Register.  He  asserted  that  “no 
town  is  too  small  for  an  editorial 
policy.” 

Robert  T.  Melvold,  Maquoketa 
Community  Press,  told  of  the 
effectiveness  of  the  "old  fash¬ 
ioned  dollar  day.” 

A  report  on  the  SUI  newspa¬ 
per  production  laboratory  was 
made  by  William  J.  Morrison, 
head  of  the  laboratory,  and 
Henry  Africa,  instructor. 

Africa,  who  instructs  the  com¬ 
posing  machine  course,  told  the 
publishers:  "I  am  trying  to  de¬ 
velop  these  boys  so  that  I 
would  want  to  hire  them  if  I 
was  on  your  side  of  the  fence.” 

Willard  D.  Archie,  Shenan¬ 
doah  Evening  Sentinel,  declared 
"the  teletypesetter  has  been 
very  satisfactory  for  our  small 
daily.” 

■ 

McLemore  Not  Ill 

San  Francisco  —  Just  back 
from  five  months  in  the  Orient, 
Henry  McLemore  of  McNaught 
Syndicate  and  Mrs.  McLemore 
spent  the  weekend  here.  Both 
were  in  fine  health  and  denied 
either  had  been  ill  in  Tokyo. 


Oilman  Donates 
His  Texas  Daily 
To  University 

Houston,  Tex. — A  complete 
small-city  daily,  the  Pasadena 
Times,  has  been  given  to  the 
journalism  department  of  the 
University  of  Houston  for  edu¬ 
cational  purposes. 

N.  S.  Patterson,  director  of 
the  department,  said  it  is  the 
gift  of  R.  E.  (Bob)  Smith.  Hous¬ 
ton  oilman  and  civic  leader, 
who  had  published  the  Times 
since  1947,  The  newspaper 
plant  is  conservatively  valued 
at  $60,000. 

The  plant  will  be  moved  to 
the  campus,  and  it  is  expected 
to  be  in  operation  by  January, 
Patterson  said.  Its  chief  func 
tion  will  be  to  print  the  Coupar, 
weekly  student  newspaper. 

The  gift  included  120  tons  of 
newsprint  (Swedish)  and  mag 
azine  paper. 

Patterson  said  the  journalism 
department  plans  to  offer  prac¬ 
tical  training  in  all  fields  of 
journalism,  including  the  tech¬ 
nical  aspects  of  printing. 

■ 

In  New  $50,000  Plant 
COMMERCE,  Tex. — East  Texas 

State  College  journalism  de¬ 
partment  has  moved  into  a  new 
$50,000  building,  with  offices  for 
college  newspaper  and  news 
service  plus  a  printing  shop. 
John  F.  Hart,  whose  father 
publishes  the  Commerce  Daily 
Journal,  pioneered  the  depart¬ 
ment  12  years  ago. 

■ 

Ad  Clinic  Scheduled 
COLUMBIA,  Mo.— The  Second 

Annual  Newspaper  Advertis¬ 
ing  Clinic  sponsored  jointly  by 
the  University  of  Missouri 
School  of  Journalism  Extension 
Service  and  the  Missouri  Ad¬ 
vertising  Managers  Association 
will  take  place  Jan.  15-16  here. 

■ 

Agency  Man's  Course 
MADISON,  Wis. — A  new  jour¬ 
nalism  course,  taught  by  the 
head  of  an  advertising  agency 
and  designed  to  cover  the  prac¬ 
tical  side  of  copy  writing,  is  be¬ 
ing  offered  this  fall  in  the 
School  of  Journalism  at  the 
University  of  Wisconsin. 

As  outlined  by  Prof.  Frank 
Thayer  of  the  School  of  Journal¬ 
ism,  the  work  consists  of  criti¬ 
cizing  and  creating  advertising. 
Ralph  Timmons,  who  teach«  ^ 
the  course,  is  president  of  the  i 
Ralph  Timmons,  Inc.,  advertis¬ 
ing  agency  in  Mladison.  Most  I 
of  the  24  students  enrolled  ta  j 
the  course  are  seniors  or  grad-  , 
uate  students.  < 

■ 

Students  Invited 

Two  high  school  students 
from  16  European  'counhi« 
have  been  invited  to  spend  W 
weeks  in  the  United  States  and 
to  represent  their  countries  as 
delegates  to  the  New 
aid  Tribune  Forum  for  Hlgd 
Schools  on  March  5,  1949.  Con¬ 
tests  for  the  choice  of  delegaws 
will  be  held  in  each  country  i 
der  the  auspices  of  the  MnU'  ' 
try  of  Education. 
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'BEFORE  AND  AFTER'  IN  CARTOONISTS'  REPORT  ON  THE  ELECTION 
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TO  THE  LAST  ROUNDUP 

Robinson,  Indianapolis  News 
(Before  Election  Day) 


PROSPECTIVE  FATHER 

Dowling,  New  York  Herald  Tribniie 
(On  morning  after  Election) 


Hansen  Stops 
Book  Reviewing 
To  Edit  Almanac 


When  Harry  Hansen  beccune 
editor  of  the  World  Almanac,  ef¬ 
fective  Nov.  1,  he  closed  a  dis¬ 
tinguished  ca¬ 
reer  as  a  book 
reviewer,  and 
began  one  of 
regular  hours. 

"I  can  see  my 
family  at  supper 
time,  now,  ”  he 
says. 

Hansen  has 
been  the  “First 
Reader”  for  the 
Sew  York 
World  Telegram 
for  17  years, 
during  which  he 
has  averaged  reading  or  scan¬ 
ning  a  book  a  day.  His  suc¬ 
cessor  has  not  been  named,  but 
various  World  Telegram  writers 
are  currently  trying  out  for  the 
difficult  part. 

Hansen,  a  counterpart  for  the 
‘  Thin  Man”  except  that  his  man¬ 
ner  is  more  austere,  first  won 
national  fame  as  a  book  review¬ 
er  for  the  Chicago  Daily  News, 
after  the  first  World  War,  in 
which  he  had  been  a  war  cor¬ 
respondent.  He  identified  him¬ 
self  with  the  middle  western  lit¬ 
erary  movement  then  beginning 
to  flower,  and  became  the 
^kesman  for  such  writers  as 
wrl  Sandburg,  Sherwood  An¬ 
derson  and  Vachel  Lindsay. 

At  a  later  time  he  recorded 
the  success  of  the  movement  In 
his  “Midwest  Portraits.” 

Hansen,  noted  for  his  own  per- 
•jj’*''!  8nd  searching  comment 
that  barely  escaped  being  as  im¬ 
portant  as  the  books  he  re¬ 
viewed,  chose  his  books  for  ob¬ 
vious,  and  therefore  to  the  read¬ 
er  correct,  reasons. 


ttscover  the  'Unknown 
A  book  should  have  t 
he  thinks,  and  it  ma; 
^  worthy  of  review  becai 
™  stature  of  the  authoi 
addition,  like  all  reviewers 


sen  was  constantly  alert  to  try 
to  find  the  “hidden  man” — the 
writer  without  reputation  or  ex¬ 
pedient  subject  matter  who, 
nevertheless,  Sparked  genius. 

As  a  case  in  point,  Hansen 
cites  “Cry,  The  Beloved  Coun¬ 
try,”  by  Alan  Paton. 

Books  have  improved  in  the 
last  quarter-century,  he  believes. 
Writers  have  come  down  to  pop¬ 
ular  levels.  This  is  particularly 
true  of  the  scholarly  works. 
Hansen  says  the  industry  and 
writers  gained  when  they  came 
down  and  talked  with  the 
reader. 

As  an  example,  Hansen  cites 
the  two-volume  “George  Wash¬ 
ington,”  by  Douglas  S.  Freeman, 
editor  of  the  Richmond  (Va.) 
News  Leader. 

Hansen  feels — and  his  columns 
show  it — that  there  is  no  limit 
on  a  book  reviewer.  He  can  talk 
about  whatever  comes  to  his 
mind,  as  long  as  the  narrative 
adheres  to  basic  rules  of  unity 
and  coherence. 

A  book  critic,  he  says,  gets 
books  to  read  three  or  four 
weeks  in  advance.  Hansen  says, 
“It's  not  hard  to  see  which  ones 
will  stand  up.  After  long  prac¬ 
tice.  you  get  so  you  know.” 

First  Reader  became  Hansen’s 
project  in  1926,  when  he  suc¬ 
ceeded  Laurence  Stallings.  It 
was  a  weekly  stint  at  first,  but 
has  latterly  been  cut  up  into 
three  installments  a  week  to  fit 
makeup  requirements.  First 
Reader  is  syndicated  by  United 
Features. 

■ 

Duffy  Goes  to  SEP 

Edmund  Duffy,  whose  cartoons 
have  won  three  Pulitzer  Prizes, 
will  become  the  editorial  page 
cartoonist  of  the  Saturday  Eve¬ 
ning  Post  effective  with  the  issue 
of  Jan.  15.  He  was  the  political 
cartoonist  of  the  Baltimore 
(Md. )  Sun  from  1924  until  he 
resigned  last  year. 

■ 

'Voice  of  Business' 

The  New  York  Sun  editors  and 
writers  are  now  preparing  the 
Sun’s  1949  “Voice  of  Business,” 
which  will  be  published  Jan.  10. 
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APME  Slate 
For  Directors 
Is  Announced 

Nominations  for  directors  of 
the  Associated  Press  Managing 
Editors  Association,  Inc.  were 
announced  this  week.  The  elec¬ 
tion  will  take  place  at  the  an¬ 
nual  meeting,  Nov.  10-13,  at  the 
Drake  Hotel.  Chicago. 

The  nominating  committee 
was  comprised  of  C.  G.  Welling¬ 
ton.  Kansas  City  (Mo.)  Star; 
A.  Y.  Aronson,  Louisville  (Ky. ) 
Times,  and  Dale  Stafford,  De¬ 
troit  (Mich.)  Free  Press.  The 
slates  follow: 

For  one-year  terms — (eight 
to  be  chosen) — James  Jarvis, 
Chattanooga  ( Tenn. )  Times  ; 
W.  S.  Kirkpatrick.  Atlanta  (Ga.) 
Journal;  Marvin  McCarthy.  Chi¬ 
cago  Sun-Times;  Ralph  Davis, 
San  Bernardino  (Calif.)  Sun- 
Telegram;  R.  F.  Paine,  Memphis 
(Tenn.)  Commercial  Appeal; 
MacLean  Patterson,  Baltimore 
(Md.)  Sun;  Carl  Saunders.  Jack- 
son  (Mich.)  CitizcTi-Patriot; Paul 
Schrader,  Toledo  (O.)  Blade; 
Fred  W.  Stein.  Binghamton 
(N.  Y.)  Press;  W.  C.  Stouffer, 
Roanoke  (Va.)  World  News; 
Donald  J.  Sterling,  Portland  Ore¬ 
gon  Journal;  Stanley  Barnett, 
Cleveland  (O.)  Plain  Dealer;  Er¬ 
nest  W.  Johnson,  Chanute  (Kan.) 
Tribune;  Fred  Gaertner,  Jr.  De¬ 
troit  (Mich.)  News. 

For  two-year  terms — (eight  to 
be  chosen) — Paul  S.  Deland, 
Christian  Science  Monitor;  Nor¬ 
man  E.  Isaacs.  St.  Louis  (Mo.) 
Star-Times;  Edward  E.  Lindsay, 
Decatur  (Ill.)  Herald  and  Re¬ 
view;  Kenneth  MacDonald.  Des 
Moines  (la.)  Register  and  Trib¬ 
une;  Raymond  H.  McCaw,  New 
York  Times;  Alexis  McKinney, 
Denver  (Colo.)  Post;  W.  P. 
Steven,  Mineapolis  (Minn.) 
Tribune;  Lynn  Holcomb.  Akron 
(O.)  Beacon- Journal;  Clifford  J. 
Nuhn,  Poughkeepsie  New  York¬ 
er;  David  Patten,  Providence 
(R.  I.)  Journal  and  Bulletin; 
W.  R.  Walton,  South  Bend  ( Ind. ) 
Tribune;  Arvid  H.  Westling,  Chi¬ 


THE  EMPTY  SPACE 

Goldberg,  New  York  Snn 

(After  Dewey  conceded) 

cago  (Ill.)  Tribune;  George  W. 
Healy,  Jr.,  New  Orleans  (La.) 
Times-Picayune;  Thornton  Boul¬ 
ter,  San  Diego  (Calif.)  Tribune- 
Sun. 

For  three-year  terms — (eight 
to  be  chosen) — L.  R.  Blanchard, 
Gannett  Newspapers;  W.  S. 
Lampe,  Detroit  (Mich.)  Times; 
L.  D.  Hotchkiss.  Los  Angeles 
Times;  V.  M.  Newton.  Jr.,  Tampa 
( Fla. )  Tribune;  James  R.  Record, 
Fort  Worth  (Tex.)  Star-Tele¬ 
gram;  James  S.  Pope,  Louisville 
( Ky. )  Courier  -  Journal;  Lee 
Hills,  Miami  (Fla.)  Herald;  Her¬ 
bert  F.  Corn,  Washington  ( D.  C. ) 
Star;  E.  C.  Hoyt.  Cedar  Rapids 
(la.)  Gazette;  Harmon  Phillips, 
Twisa  (Okla.)  Tribune;  Hugh 
Kane,  Cleveland  (O.)  News; 
Charles  A.  Fell.  Birmingham 
(Ala.)  News- Age-Herald;  Wal¬ 
lace  Lomoe,  Milwaukee  (Wis.) 
Journal. 

APME  Chairman  Barnett  an¬ 
nounced  an  “extremely  impor¬ 
tant”  meeting  of  the  executive 
committee  for  Tuesday  night. 

On  the  entertainment  sched¬ 
ule  for  the  convention  are  these 
events :  Wednesday  —  reception 
by  Chicago  Sun-Times  and  Her¬ 
ald  American;  Thursday — lunch¬ 
eon  given  by  Col.  Robert  R. 
McCormick  of  the  Chicago  Trib¬ 
une.  (Luncheon  for  women 
given  by  Mollie  Slott,  manager 
of  the  Chicago  Tribune-New 
York  News  Syndicate. )  Recep¬ 
tion  by  John  S.  Knight,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  Chicago  Daily  News; 
Friday — APME  cocktail  party, 
dinner  and  show;  Saturday — 
Luncheon  by  Studebaker  Corp. 
and  South  Bend  (Ind.)  Tribune, 
and  Notre  Dame-Northwestern 
football  game. 

■ 

Cabot  Prizes  on  Nov.  19 

For  the  10th  time,  Maria 
Moors  Cabot  Prizes,  endowed  by 
Dr.  Godfrey  Lowell  Cabot  of 
Boston  and  established  in  1939 
“for  the  advancement  of  inter¬ 
national  friendship  in  the  Amer¬ 
icas,”  will  be  presented  at  Co¬ 
lumbia  University  on  Nov.  19. 
Four  medalists  will  be  presented 
by  Dean  Carl  W.  Ackerman  of 
the  School  of  Journalism. 
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THE  ADVERTISING  SURVEY 


All  Retail  Ad  Linage, 
High  or  Low,  Is  Local 


In  the  Money 


By  Samuel  Rovner 


TO  BE  SURE,  all  business  is 

local,  as  the  Bureau  of  Adver¬ 
tising  has  been  wont  to  tell  ad- 
verti.sers  for  many  months.  But, 
if  the  advertiser’s  business  is 
local,  it  is  no  more  so  than  that 
of  his  local  advertising  medium, 
the  daily  newspaper. 

The  wide  variations  in  news¬ 
paper  ad  linage  from  city  to  city 
have  never  been  more  apparent 
than  in  the  Media  Records’  re¬ 
port  of  September  retail  adver¬ 
tising  performance  in  104  mar¬ 
kets. 

Minus  30  to  Plus  140 

With  retail  linage  as  a  whole 
gaining  substantially  during  the 
month — 1.5.1'’r.  as  reported  in 
E&P  (Oct.  30.  p.  561 — perform¬ 
ance  of  individual  cities  ranged 
from  a  loss  of  30%  in  one  in¬ 
stance  to  a  gain  of  140%  in  an¬ 
other. 

There  is  a  good  chance  that 
special  conditions  in  the  respec¬ 
tive  cases  are  responsible.  Yet, 
with  a  number  of  other  cities 
hitting  near  those  low  and  high 
marks,  the  chief  factor  would 
seem  to  be  the  individual  news¬ 
paper’s  sales  performance. 

Nor  does  it  have  to  be  a  news¬ 
paper  in  a  large  city,  with  big 
reverses  for  promotion  and  a 
highly  competitive  retail  busi¬ 
ness  to  draw  from.  For,  among 
the  big  gainers  are  relatively 
small  cities.  Reading,  Pa.,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  had  a  58.8%  gain  in  re¬ 
tail  linage.  Duluth,  Minn.,  96.2  %>, 
Fresno,  Calif.,  72.9%,  Modesto, 
Calif.,  69.8%,  Erie,  Pa.,  50.1%. 

At  the  same  time,  in  the  larger 
cities,  the  spread  ranged  from  a 
1.8%  increase  in  Boston  to  56.3% 
in  Chicago. 

It  may  be  interesting  to  note 
where  the  140%  gainer — Albu¬ 
querque.  N.  M. — got  its  added 
business.  The  breakdown,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Media  Records,  is  as 
follows  :  amusements.  7.8% ; 
clothing,  156.1;  department 
stores.  213;  drug  stores.  126.4; 
furniture  and  household,  293.7; 
groceries,  76.3;  jewelry,  193.8; 
miscellaneous,  138.4. 


Altogether,  it  should  provide 
a  lot  of  working  material  for 
newspapers  given  to  planning 
advertising  strategy  for  the 
benefit  of  their  advertisers — and 
themselves. 


‘Democracy  Works' 

YOU  HAVE  heard  of  the  “De¬ 
mocracy  Works  Here”  cam¬ 
paign  planned  by  the  National 
Retail  Dry  Goods  Association 
and  the  Saturday  Evening  Post. 

The  Newspaper  Advertising 
Executives  Association  issues  a 
word  of  caution  in  that  connec¬ 
tion. 

SEP  will  run  a  double-page 
four-color  spread  in  its  Feb¬ 
ruary  19  issue  as  a  starter.  And 
the  headquarters  of  the  Retail 
Associations  of  America  (spe¬ 
cially  organized  for  this  cam¬ 
paign)  has  sent  a  booklet  to  re¬ 
tailers  bearing  a  coupon  on 
which  they  are  to  request  SEP 
material  for  tie-in  advertising. 

NAEA’s  advice  is  this:  Many 
newspapers  do  not  accept  ads  at 
the  retail  rate  if  they  promote 
a  magazine  or  radio  station.  If 
yours  is  one  of  these,  better  let 
your  local  advertisers  know 
about  it  right  away.  Tell  them 
that  they’ll  have  to  omit  the 
SEP  logotype  in  their  ads  if  they 
want  to  run  them  at  their  usual 
rates. 

Immediate  action,  NAEA 
points  out,  will  avoid  a  good 
deal  of  misunderstanding  when 
mid-February  rolls  around. 


Charlotte.  N.  C. — A  Char¬ 
lotte  Observer  reporter.  Leg- 
et!^  Blythe,  has  hit  the  jackpot 
with  his  latest  novel.  "Bold 
Galilean."  a  novel  on  the  life 
of  Christ.  The  People's  Book 
Club,  controlled  by  Sears  Roe¬ 
buck,  selected  it  for  its  March 
selection,  a  choice  which  will 
guarantee  Blythe  125,000  pre¬ 
sold  copies  or  about  $12,500. 
The  book,  published  by  the 
North  Carolina  Press,  is  enter¬ 
ing  its  third  printing  now  for 
general  sales. 


89  Fans  Send 
Perfect  Ballot 
On  Grid  Scores 


Major  Social  Event 


Census  Due 


WHILE  IN  the  matter  of  retail¬ 
ing.  it  may  be  timely  to  point 
out,  for  the  information  of  retail 
ad  managers,  that  the  U.  S.  Bu¬ 
reau  of  the  Census  will  start  in 
January  its  first  census  of  busi¬ 
ness  since  1939.  A  minute  ex¬ 
amination  of  1948  operations  is 
planned,  we  are  told. 

Borrowing  a  page  from  the 
revenuer’s  book,  the  Census  in¬ 
terviewers  will  be  armed  with 
both  “long”  and  “short”  forms, 
the  former  for  stores  in  the  over- 
$100,000  group,  the  short  form 
for  the  rest. 

The  survey  will  be  exhaustive. 
It  will  include  such  matters  as 
total  1948  sales,  broken  down 
several  ways;  purchases  and  in¬ 
ventories;  accounts  receivable 
from  customers:  etc. 


P.  R.  Copy 

HERE  IS  something  that’s  really 

good  public  relations  advertis¬ 
ing — one  of  the  most  effective 
examples  we  have  seen. 

Recently,  the  Southern  Pacific 
Railroad  ran  a  five-column  by 
eight-inch  layout  in  18  newspa¬ 
pers  in  16  on-route  cities  an¬ 
nouncing  a  $50  reward  for  the 
return  of  a  lost  dog. 

The  ad,  bearing  a  picture  of 
the  pup,  was  headlined  “Have 
You  Seen  Mike?”  Copy  related 
that  the  dog,  “who  belonged  to 
the  children  of  Mrs.  Pauline 
Ward,”  had  been  lost  from  the 
baegage  car  of  an  SP  train. 

The  ad  went  on  to  make  its 
reward  offer  and  promised  to 
return  Mike  to  the  “disconso¬ 
late”  kids.  There  was  no  boast 
“See  how  nice  we  are.”  But, 
naturally,  the  ad  did  carry  SP’s 
usual  signature  “The  Friendly 
Southern  Pacific.” 


No  More  Blue  Paper 


Philadelphia  —  Management 
of  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer  an¬ 
nounces  that  because  of  the  diffi¬ 
culty  of  manufacture  and  uncer¬ 
tainty  of  supply,  they  have  aban¬ 
doned  printing  early  editions  of 
the  morning  newspaper  on  blue 
paper.  The  plan  of  “blue  spe¬ 
cial”  editions  was  initiated  about 
a  month  ago. 


Ottawa — One  of  the  high¬ 
lights  of  the  social  season — the 
annual  dinner  dance  of  the  Ot¬ 
tawa  Press  Club — has  been  set 
for  Saturday,  Nov.  13.  The 
(Governor  -  (general  and  Lady 
Alexander  have  announced  they 
will  attend. 

The  committee  is  headed  by 
John  Connolley,  British  United 
Press,  and  Foster  Barclay,  Ca¬ 
nadian  Press. 


Miami — What  may  be  a  nn 
national  record  in  football  selec 
tions  was  set  recently  in  the  fi. 
year-old  weekly  contest  spon. 
sored  by  the  Miami  Herald  wbtt 
89  football  fans  picked  perim- 
ballots. 

For  weeks  on  end  none  of  the 
20.000  to  24,000  weekly  entrie 
will  have  a  perfect  score.  Twt 
weeks  ago,  two  fans  picked  i 
perfect  card  and  then  came  the 
deluge. 

Each  week  the  sports  depar 
ment  selects  20  games  and  hi 
vites  readers  to  try  their  haixh 
at  selecting  the  winning  tea® 

The  Herald  each  week  often 
$100  to  the  fan  correctly  pick 
ing  all  winners.  In  the  even: 
two  or  more  select  the  winnen 
they  divide  $200.  When  8' 
picked  perfect  scores  that  let. 
$2.25  for  each  of  them— a  nev' 
all-time  low. 

On  the  week-end  of  Oct.  23 
when  the  fans  hit  the  jackpot’ 
there  were  only  two  minor  up 
sets,  Pittsburgh  over  Indian; 
and  Alabama  over  Mississipp 
State, 


Advertising  Rate  Picture 


AN  INCREASE  of  seven  cents 

an  inch  for  display  advertising 
in  the  Wednesday,  Thursday  and 
Friday  editions,  in  effect  since 
October  1,  already  shows  healthy 
signs  of  shifting  the  load,  Wil¬ 
liam  J.  Kemble,  ad  director  of 
the  Lockport  (N.  Y, )  Union-Sun 
and  Journal,  tells  E&P. 

Although  many  of  the  larger 
advertisers  still  have  contracts 
in  force  under  the  old  rates,  a 
10%  change  in  distribution  from 
heavier  to  lighter  days  is  already 
apparent.  Kemble  said. 

“This  change,”  he  declar^,  “is 
a  continuance  of  our  policy  to 
give  advertisers  as  much  of  a 
choice  of  rate  as  is  possible  re¬ 
garding  Saturday  advertise¬ 
ments.  The  experiment  has  not 
been  carried  far  enough  to  de¬ 
termine  the  eventual  effect.” 


in  the  B-T  combination,  40  cent 
in  the  Sunday  Tennessean 
Amusement  advertising  takes 
the  same  rate;  political,  60  cent 
and  55  cents;  books,  42  and  4( 
for  the  daily  combination  anc 
Sunday  edition,  and  65  cents  fo: 
the  Sunday  paper  and  the  eve 
ning  Banner  in  combination. 

Sunday  roto  rates  run  from  4’ 
cents  a  line  for  50  to  199-lint 
space,  down  to  42  cents  for  i 
full-page  (1,000  lines). 


Parade's  new  card,  effective 
with  the  Jan.  2  issue,  raises 
rates  5.7%.  to  8%  and  reduces 
slightly  the  quantity  discounts. 
New  quotations  and  percentages 
of  increase  are: 

Line— $13  (5.7%  ). 

Black  and  white  page — $10,450 

(6.1%r  ). 

Two-color  page — $11,700 
(6.8%). 

Four-color  page — $12,875 
(7.7%. ). 

Back  Cover — $13,500  (8.0%). 

President  Arthur  H.  Motley, 
announcing  the  new  rates,  points 
out  that  Parade’s  circulation  has 
gone  up  with  its  rates.  Four- 
color  cost  per  thousand,  he 
notes,  was  $2.63  in  1941,  is  $2.59 
now  and  goes  to  $2.71  under  the 
new  schedule. 


Bergen  Evening  Record,  Hack 
ensack,  N.  J.,  goes  to  18  cent 
a  line  for  general  display,  con 
tract  rate,  effective  January  1 
This  is  an  increase  of  13%. 

The  publishers  point  out  tha 
publishing  and  circulation  cos 
has  gone  from  $669,000  in  194 
to  $1,420,000  in  1948— up  112r< 
(Zlirculation  during  the  same  pe 
riod  has  risen  40%,  the  payro! 
98% ,  newsprint  180%. 

Local  Zone  rate  will  be  1 
cents,  up  9%. 


Willmar  (  Minn.)  Tribun 
raised  its  general  advertisio 
rate  from  5V^  to  6  cents  a  liof 
effective  Nov.  1. 


New  General  rate  for  th 
Orange  (Calif.)  Daily  iVeit 
after  Jan.  1  will  be  5  cents 
line,  '70  cents  a  column  inci 
Advertisers  holding  contract 
running  into  next  year  will  w 
be  affected  until  the  contract 
expiration.  Political  rate  goe 
to  77  cents  a  column  inch. 


Nashville  Banner  and  Tennes¬ 
sean  rates  go  up  January  1  be¬ 
cause  of  “an  enormous  increase 
in  production  costs.” 

The  new  card  gives  a  42-cent 
line  rate  for  general  advertising . 


A  roundup  of  current  newi- 
paper  space  rale  change!  de¬ 
signed  as  a  service  to  agen¬ 
cies  and  advertisers, 
appear  as  a  regular  E  4  f 
feature  from  time  to  time. 
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CLEVELAND 


PLAIN  DEALER 


Cleveland's  Home  Newspaper 

('resnier  &  Woodward,  Inc.,  New  York,  Chicago,  Detroit,  San  Francisco,  Los  Angeles 

A.  S.  Grant,  Atlanta 


PAST... 

PRESENT... 


FUTURE! 


lecords  prove  that  the  per  capita 
ownership  of  cars  in  Greater  Cleveland  is  among  the  largest 
in  the  nation.  And  statistics  of  new  car  sales  show  a  positive 
parallel  with  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer  readership.  That’s  why 
year  after  year,  the  Plain  Dealer  maintains  its  high  position 
as  one  of  America’s  leading  newspapers  in  passenger  car  ad¬ 
vertising,  and  will  continue  to  be  the  most  powerful  force  in 
maintaining  Cleveland’s  high  new  car  sales  record.  The  Cleve¬ 
land  Plain  Dealer’s  domination  of  this  rich  Northern  Ohio  mar¬ 
ket  area  merits  top  consideration  in  your  marketing  plans. 


Facts  for  Advertisers 


•  Do  you  know  where  to  locate 
dealers  to  achieve  maximum 
sales  volume.’  Do  you  know  the 
past  automobile  buying  perform¬ 
ance  of  the  areas  your  dealers 
serve.’  The  Plain  Dealer  Market 
Survey  Department  can  answer 
not  only  these  questions,  but  can 
also  reveal  detailed  sales  break¬ 
downs  from  1928  to  1947,  and 
trace  Plain  Dealer  readership  to 
car  sales.  We'll  be  glad  to  make 
an  appointment  with  you  to 
discuss  in  detail  your  market¬ 
ing  potentialities  in  Cleveland. 
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Newspapers  Continue 
To  Gain  Circulation 


A  RANDOM  check  of  publish¬ 
ers'  statements  filed  last 
month,  as  required  by  a  1912  Act 
of  Congress,  indicates  a  con¬ 
tinued  increase  in  newspaper 
circulation  in  the  United  States. 

An  analysis  of  reports  by  342 
publishers,  representing  a  cross- 
section  of  the  nation’s  daily 
newspaper  business,  shows  gains 
in  the  past  year  by  78%  of  the 
group. 

Figures  given  in  the  state¬ 
ments  to  the  Post  Office  Depart¬ 
ment,  as  of  Oct.  1,  were  com¬ 
pared  with  the  figures  given  in 
the  1948  International  Year 
Book  Number  of  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher.  The  Year  Book  gives 
either  the  ABC  net  paid  for  the 
period  ending  Sept.  30,  1947,  or 
the  figure  in  the  Government 
statement  for  1947. 

Increases  for  the  1948  period 
were  reported  in  268  statements, 
and  losses — mostly  small — were 
shown  in  74  statements. 

In  the  random  sample,  E  &  P’s 
tabulation  covered  papers  in  44 
states  and  the  District  of  Colum¬ 
bia.  New  York  and  Chicago 
were  included  among  the  cities, 
and  papers  as  small  as  1,000-cir¬ 
culation  figure  in  the  calcula- 
lations. 

Texas  Gains 

Circulation  gains  were  espe 
cially  uniform  in  Texas  and  the 
state  of  Washington.  In  each  in¬ 
stance,  all  16  papers  in  the 
Texas  sample  and  all  16  in  the 
Washington  sample  reported  in- 
cr0&s€s 

The  Salt  Lake  City  (Utah) 
Deseret  News  lays  claim  to  the 
greatest  percentage  gain  of  any 
single  newspaper  in  the  country. 
Its  1947  Government  statement 
gave  sales  as  40,358,  and  its  1948 
statement  gave  56,649,  with  a 
boldface  note:  “84.200  on  Oc¬ 
tober  1." 

On  the  loss  side  of  the  report, 
Boston's  six  dailies  show  up 
with  an  aggregate  drop  of  6% 
from  1947.  The  Christian  Sci¬ 
ence  Monitor  is  the  only  Boston- 
published  daily  with  an  increase, 
and  that  is  a  slight  one. 

Total  circulation  of  the  Boston 
dailies,  the  Monitor  included,  in 
1947  reports  was  given  as  1,918,- 
203,  and  in  1948  the  total  is 
1,799,764. 

A  gain  by  one  Sunday  paper 
far  offsets  the  losses  by  the  other 
two  Sunday  papers  and  gives 
this  Boston  group  a  net  percent¬ 
age  increase  for  Sunday  of  6%. 
The  comparative  totals  are:  874,- 
545  in  1947,  and  924,548  in  1948. 

Chicago  Down,  Up 

Publishers’  ownership  state¬ 
ments  to  the  Post  Office  this 
year  do  not  reveal  the  true  pic¬ 
ture  of  Chicago  newspaper  cir¬ 
culations,  which  experienced  a 
slight  dip  during  the  first  month 
or  so  of  the  printers’  strike,  be¬ 
ginning  last  Nov.  24,  but  which 
have  generally  increased  month 
by  month  since  late  last  ^ring. 

Therefore,  six-month  ABC  aver¬ 
ages,  ending  Sept.  30,  are  gener¬ 
ally  higher  than  a  year  ago  for 
the  same  period,  although  the 
publishers’  statement  figures  for 


the  year  ending  Oct.  1,  as  re-  | 
port^  to  the  Post  Office,  are  in  j 
some  cases  somewhat  lower. 

Following  is  a  comparison  of 
daily  newspaper  circulation 
averages  as  reported  to  the  gov¬ 
ernment  for  this  year  and  in 
October,  1947: 

Tribune— 1,047,046  (’47);  985,- 
645  (’48),  a  loss  of  61,401. 

Dai  ly  N  ews  —  498,854  ( ’47 ) ; 

495.413  (’48),  a  loss  of  3,441. 

Herald- American  —  5  2  2,846 
(’47):  540,226  (’48).  a  gain  of 
17.380. 

Sun-Times  ( combined  morn- 
and  evening,  except  Saturday) — 
471,137  (’47):  651,977  (’48),  a 
gain  of  180,840. 

Journal  of  Commerce — 34,994 
(’47):  35,690  (’48),  a  gain  of 
696. 

Increases  throughout  the  na¬ 
tion  are  in  the  face  of  the  gen¬ 
eral  trend  of  higher  per-copy 
and  weekly  home-delivered 
prices.  Approximately  90%  of 
the  dailies  are  now  charging  5c 
per  copy. 

Newspaper  circulation  gains 
set  in  before  the  war,  jumped 
sharply  during  the  war,  and  con¬ 
tinued.  At  the  beginning  of  this 
year,  the  E&P  Year  Book  gave 
a  combined  morning  and  eve¬ 
ning  circulation  of  51,673,276  to 
328  morning  and  1,441  evening 
papers:  and  45,151,319  to  511 
Sunday  papers. 

Twenty  years  ago,  the  com¬ 
bined  morning-evening  sale  was 
37,966,756  copies  and  Sunday, 
25,469,037. 

■ 

Promotion  Entries  I 

Set  for  Nov.  15  j 

Newspapers  entering  Newspa¬ 
per  Week  promotion  entries  in  ! 
the  contest  sponsored  by  News-  | 
paper  Association  Managers,  ’ 
Inc.,  were  asked  to  submit  their  ; 
material  by  Nov.  15  to  either 
Carl  Zielke.  Wisconsin  Press  As¬ 
sociation,  235  Washington  Bldg., 
Madison,  or  to  their  respective  , 
state  press  association  managers,  j 

Entries  will  be  judged  by  Dean 
Kenneth  E.  Olson  of  Medill  j 
School  of  Journalism,  North-  i 
western  University.  NAM  is  of-  ' 
fering  a  plaque  to  the  newspa¬ 
per  judged  as  having  the  best 
Newspaper  Week  promotion. 

■ 

Considine  Recalls — 

Washington — The  Washington  , 
Times-Herald  now  has  the  day  ! 
and  night  reports  of  Internation¬ 
al  News  Service.  On  the  first 
night  of  the  new  service.  Bob 
Considine,  now  an  INS  ace, 
wrote  a  feature  in  which  he  re¬ 
called  his  start  on  the  Herald  I 
20  years  ago — covering  tennis  I 
under  the  byline  of  Bill  Henry. 

■ 

Mrs.  Simons  Dies 

Lawrence,  Kans.  —  Mrs.  Ger¬ 
trude  Reineke  Simons,  73,  wife 
of  W.  C.  Simons,  president  of 
the  Lawrence  World  Co.,  died 
Oct.  30.  She  is  survived  also  by 
four  children,  including  Dolf 
Simons,  publisher  of  the  Law¬ 
rence  Daily  Journal  World. 


For  almost  90  years,  the  wide  world 
over,  the  famous  French  Line  house 
flag  has  brightened  skies  in  many 
ports  on  many  seas.  French  Line,  for 
nearly  nine  decades,  has  meant  dis¬ 
tinctive,  lu.xurious  travel.  Today,  natu¬ 
rally,  it  is  a  preferred  choice  of  wise 
travelers  and  alert  shippers.  Trans¬ 
atlantic  voyagers,  before  long,  will 
hail  the  return  of  the  great  He  de 
France  and  Liberie,  redecorated  for 
luxury  service.  Now,  the  ever-popular 
De  Grasse,  upholding  every  urbane 
tradition  of  France-Afloat,  sails 
monthly  from  New  York  for  South¬ 
ampton  and  Le  Havre.  See  your  travel 
agent. 
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$430,000  more  each  week  . . .  $22,460,000  more 
yearly  . . .  these  are  excess  numbers  of  dollars 
spent  for  apparel  and  home  furnishings  by  The 
Sun’s  300,000  families  as  compared  to  300,000 
average  New  York  market  families. 


NEW  YORK 


Reprasentad  !n  Chicago,  Datroif,  San  Francisco  and  Los  Angalas 
by  Crasrriar  &  Woodward  Inc. 


CONSUMER  PANEL 


MEDAL  WINNER  ANNUAL  ADVERTISING  AWARDS 
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tatives  direct  to  other  news¬ 
papers. 

"After  we  sent  our  office  boy 
to  the  HerEx  two  days,  the 
HerEx  then  sent  one  of  their 
men  to  the  Mirror.  Aggie  Un¬ 
derwood,  HerEx  city  editor, 
called  our  assistant  city  editor, 

Sid  Hughes,  five  times  in  four 
days,  asking  that  the  HerEx  rep¬ 
resentative  be  fixed  up  so  he 
could  secure  copies  of  the  Mir¬ 
ror  more  quickly.  We  first 
placed  him  on  the  loading  dock 
and  finally  moved  him  into  the 
mailroom  and  then  provided  a 
chair  so  that  he  could  sit  down 
and  read  magazines  while  he 
waited  for  the  Mirror. 

"We  knew  that  the  HerEx  -  .  - 

took  pictures  of  our  office  boy  six  of  the  12  ads  now  being  sent 
and  were  told  that  they  planned  to  magazines.  For  newspaper 

‘  . .  •  '  use,  the  ads  will  be  available  in 

1,000-line  and  full-page  size,  to 
be  used  during  the  month  speci¬ 
fied  on  the  ad. 

In  addition,  there  will  be  20 
new  ads,  de.signed  for  sponsor¬ 
ship  by  local  advertisers  or 
newspapers  themselves.  Copy 
in  these  ads.  the  Council  said, 
is  also  intended  to  serve  as  a 
guide  for  retailers  wishing  to 
prepare  their  own  material. 

A  third  section  of  the  kit  will 
be  a  series  of  fillers  and  drop- 
ins  in  solid  type  ranging  from 
50  to  500  lines,  with  copy  fol¬ 
lowing  the  basic  campaign 
theme,  "The  better  we  produce, 
the  better  we  live.” 

The  newspaper  campaign  is 
timed  to  start  immediately  after 
the  holidays.  First  magazine 
ads  will  appear  in  November  is¬ 
sues. 


'System'  Ad  Kit 
For  Dailies  Due 
In  December 


New  L.  A.  Mirror  Keeps 
Competition  Stirred  Up 


LOS  ANGELES  —  The  Los  An-  "So  morning 
geles  Mirror,  launched  here  reporter  on  the 
Oct.  11.  continues  fat  and  lusty  that  tries  to  wa 
as  it  nears  completion  of  its  first  sneaked  into  th 
month  of  publication,  with  is-  press  building, 
sues  running  to  64  pages.  time  as  the 

A  special  feature  on  the  edi-  presses  began 
torial  page  described  "Men  Who  snatched  a  paj 
Make  the  Mirror.”  This  is  varied  room  as  they 
to  include  women  of  the  new  presses, 
tabloid.  The  sequence  to  date 
has  been  chiefly  on  Mirror  ex¬ 
ecutives  and  included  Gilbert  P. 

Farrar,  typographic  consultant, 
with  this  promise: 

"Our  fast  -  reading  headline 
type,  our  socko  front  page,  and 
our  revolutionary  use  of  color 
all  through  the  paper  are  his 
ideas.  You’ll  see  more  soon.” 

Delivered  by  'Copter 
Telephone  interviews  up  and 
down  the  coast  are  a  news  fea¬ 
ture.  noted  by  an  inset  cut  of  a 
hand-phone  receiver  bearing  the 
paper's  telephone  number. 

The  "Mirror  'Copter  Circuit” 
continues  daily  with  insets  to 
various  schools  and  colleges  of 
the  Los  Angeles  area.  Special 
editions  honoring  the  sections 
visited  are  distributed  from  the 
helicopter. 

Reproducing  a  schoolboy's 
written  request,  the  Mirror  ex-  had  been  observed  on 
tended  an  invitation  to  school  occasions,  and  had  been  photo¬ 
groups  to  visit  its  plant.  Check  graphed  "  . 

marks  are  used  in  the  headlines  knowledge, 
of  box  stories  as  an  extra  dis- 
tinguishing  mark.  Features 
range  from  photographic  visits 
to  the  opera,  industries  and 
with  interesting  personalities 
down  to  small  items,  such  as  a 
"My  Wife  Wants"  novelty.  Con¬ 
tributions  to  this  feature 
household  helps  are  invited. 

'Mirrorphony'  Exposed 

A  front  page  story  in  the  Los  ror  replied 

Angeles  Herald  &  F  : -  1_  H _ 

charged  the  Mirror  with  a  move  Randolph 
to  copy  news  fresh  from  the  '  ' 

HerEx  presses.  its  front  page  today  to  our  new 

In  support  of  the  charge,  the  fast-on-its-feet  ~  ' 

HerEx  printed  four  pictures,  compliment  1 
And  in  satire  of  the  Mirror’s  use  owned  and  Hes 
of  an  inset  cut  of  a  telephone  paper  only  tw 
receiver  to  mark  exclusive  sto-  first  publicatii 
ries  obtained  by  telephone,  the  It  was  sign* 

HerEx  printed  a  similar  cut.  It  Staff.” 
was  all  labelel  “The  Art  of  Mir-  Asked  by  E 
rorphony.”  comment.  Virgil  Pinkley,  editor- 

Pictures  showed  the  suspected  publisher  of  the  Mirror,  stated: 
eager  news  seeker  taking  three  "V."  -  .  -  - 

copies  of  the  HerEx  from  that  geles, 
paper’s  mail  room,  phoning  with 
a  copy  of  the  paper  in  front  of 
him,  leaving  the  nearby  hotel 
with  paper  upraised  to  face,  and 
returning  to  the  Mirror. 

"For  five  days  the  Herald  and 
Express  has  waited  for  an  apol¬ 
ogy  from  the  tabloid  Los  An¬ 
geles  Mirror  for  its  underhanded 
action  in  invading  the  mail  room 
of  the  Herald  Express  in  an  ef¬ 
fort  to  copy  news  from  the  Her¬ 
ald-Express  and  thus  obtain 
news  that  the  Mirror  is  unable 
to  get  for  itself,”  the  news  story 
began. 

“The  ‘Charley  McCarthy  of 
Times  Square’  does  not  have  the 
facilities  of  the  Herald  and  Ex¬ 
press,  which  has  a  staff  of  ex¬ 
perienced  reporters  and  all  four 
of  the  nation's  wire  services. 


luits  llilll.  lie  WUUlU  leciu  lU  llie  _  _ *  _ n..  r  i _ r 

Mirror  city  desk  the  latest  news  Naturally,  I  was  baf- 

of  the  day-fine  contribution  to 

snatched  news.”  the  HerEx  devoted  four-fifths  of 

The  story  then  continues  with  front  page  to  the  .ayout. 
a  word  description  of  what  it  'Age-Old  Practice' 

term^^  “a  Mirrorphony  in  ac-  "The  practice  of  one  newspa- 
tion,"  and  how  the  trap  was  set  per  securing  copies  of  the  rival 
by  two  reporters  and  three  cam-  newspapers  is  age-old,  as  you 
eramen.  The  HerEx  said  the  know.  It’s  just  like  one  depart- 
Mirror  representative  volun-  ment  store  looking  at  another 
teered  this  statement  after  he  department  store’s  ads  to  ascer- 
had  been  photographed  several  tain  goods  displayed,  prices 
times:  charged,  etc.  .  .  . 

“I  guess  I  am  in  a  jam.  I  wcis  "It  seems  strange  the  HerEx 
hired  as  a  reporter,  but  this  has  waited  five  days  to  present  this 
been  my  only  assignment.  I  ‘momentous  startling  news.’  ” 
have  been  going  up  for  every  Matt  Weinstock,  Daily  News 
edition,  and  nothing  has  been  columnist,  wrote: 

"The  town  seems  to  have  a 
^  The  HerEx  said  the  suspect  newspaper  war  on  its  hands,  a 
several  circumstance  that  is  highly  rel- 

—  -  Lshed  by  those  who  remember 

earlier  without  his  the  good  old  days  and  feared 
=  It  stated  that  the  they  were  gone  forever. 

“Mirror  reporter  •  •  •  entered  —  .... 

a  back  stairway,  going  direct  to 
the  third  floor  mail  room  and 
not  to  the  circulation  depart¬ 
ment  street  salesroom  where 
previous  arrangements  had  been 
rnade  for  a  Mirror  representa- 
on  tive  to  purchase  daily  papers.” 

Mirror  Replies:  'Thanks' 

A  front  page  box  in  the  Mir- 
—  -_,.11-J:  "The  Mirror  wishes 
Express  thank  a  competitor.  William 
"  '-’.-Ii  Hearst’s  Hera'd-Ex- 

press,  for  devoting  four-fifths  of  ,  .  , 

Learning  by  Mail 

This  Madison,  Wis. — To  help  meet 
iarst-  requirements  of  weekly  and 
lews-  small  city  dailies,  and  especially 
■  to  help  publicity  officers  of  clubs 
turn  out  usable  news  stories,  the 
extension  division  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Wisconsin  has  pre¬ 
pared  a  newspaper  reporting 
course  by  mail. 


‘"The  current  ruckus  has  to 
do  with  a  Mirror  hireling  pilfer¬ 
ing  a  paper  hot  off  the  HerEx 
press  and  phoning  its  contents 
to  his  editors.  Subscribers  may 
not  know  it.  but  this  has  been 
common  practice  for  a  long  time, 
except  lately  when  no  one  ap¬ 
peared  to  care  what  the  opposi¬ 
tion  had.” 

Net  result  of  the  HerEx  story. 
Pinkley  added,  was  to  sharply 
increase  Mirror  circulation. 


ELIZABETH 

DAILY 

JOURNAL 


3  Awards  for 
ExcelUnc* 
at  th* 

28th  Annual 
Newspaper  Institute 
of  th* 
N.J.P.A. 


FIRST  PLACE 

For  Front  Pape 

FIRST  PLACE 

For  Display  Adv. 

THIRD  PLACE 


"When  I  arrived  in  Los  An- 
I  asked  how  copies  of 
other  newspapers  were  secured. 
When  told  they  arrived  through 
usual  channels — trucks  dumping 
them  on  corners,  then  boys  com¬ 
ing  to  offices  and  distributing 
the  papers  —  which  normally 
take  45  minutes  to  an  hour,  I 
decided  the  Mirror,  bringing 
20th  century  journalism  to  Los 
Angeles,  would  expedite  the  pro¬ 
cedure  by  sending  our  represen- 
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...for  which  Men  dreamt  &  Died! 


Some  nights  the  clouds  close  down 
in  the  deep  passes  ...  A  wind  with  a 
faraway  wail  worries  the  pines.,  the 
brush  rustles.,  and  the  murmurs  mount 
between  the  canyon  walls  to  a  muffled 
chorus  .  .  .  And  the  Indians  say  the 
men  of  the  Long  Shadows  make  talk! 

These  nights.,  then  ...the  swarthy 
Spaniards,  the  lean  scouts,  the  fur 
traders,  the  Swiss  Sutter,  the  eight- 
dollar-a-month  cavalrymen,  the  W ills 
Fargo  teamsters  ...the  nameless  and 
forgotten  who  choked  in  the  dust  of 
the  wagon  trains,  were  duped  by  desert 
mirages,  foundered  in  rivers,  stopped 
to  rest  in  the  deep  snows,  fell  to  famine 
and fever,  arrow  and  knife...  all  those 
who  loved  this  country  and  had  to 
come  the  hard  way . . .  what  tall  tales 
they  must  tell  of  today  s  never-ending 
emigrant  stream! 

Each  month  brings  twenty  thousand 
new  people  to  California,  more  in  a  few 
months  than  the  Gold  Rush  decade!  The 
last  nine  years  of  the  State’s  centennial 


brought  almost  half  as  many  settlers  as 
the  ninety-one  before! 

Today’s  newcomers  are  not  refugees 
...not  the  dispossessed  of  the  dust  bowl, 
displaced  by  war,  driven  by  fear  and  want 
. . .  not  political  pariahs,  social  outcasts,  the 
economic  unfit,  or  dull  and  unknowing 
...not  even  in  any  number,  the  elderly 
annuitants  and  pensioners... but  pilgrims 
by  choice  at  the  national  prosperity  peak, 
coming  to  build,  grow  and  prosper! 

Memorable,  too,  is  the  motivation  of 
this  mass  migration  . . .  not  mere  change, 
not  climate,  commercial  opportunity, 
scenery  . . .  but  the  further  fulfillment  of 
the  American  dream  of  the  better  life,  of  a 
more  rewarding  mode  of  living  . . .  for 
which  California,  by  all  current  popular 
concepts,  has  the  superlative  specifications. 

Not  all  the  newcomers,  of  course,  settle 
in  Northern  California... but  some  of  the 
best  are  swelling  the  San  F rancisco  market. 
And  some  of  the  best  of  those  will  come 
to  the  Chronicle  as  the  newspaper  they 
need  and  like . . .  because  its  news  coverage 
is  probably  the  most  comprehensive  of 
any  paper  West  of  New  Y ork,  its  editorials 
enlightening,  its  policies  progressive  and 
its  entertainment  generally  adult. 

In  a  major  market.  The  Chronicle  is 
the  major  medium — as  evidenced  by  its 
coverage  of  one-third  the  City’s  families, 
and  one-fourth  the  suburban  . . .  linage 
preference  on  the  part  of  the  principal 
retailers  and  department  stores,  for  sales 
volume  and  charge  accounts,  too  . . .  first 
choice  of  general  advertisers  as  well !  With 
all  present  prospects  plussed  by  population 
trend,  and  a  push  from  Destiny ! ...  Details 
from  any  SFW  man,  any  office — and 
nothing  to  be  gained  by  delay ! 


San  Francisco  Chronicle 

Sawyer,  Ferguson, Walker  Co., 
National  Representatives . . .  New  York, 
Chicago,  Detroit,  Atlanta,  San  Francisco,  Los  Angeles 


Film  Business  Is  Local; 
Admen  Prefer  Dailies 


By  Cconpbell  Watson 

UNIVERSAL  CITY,  Calif.— Film 
producers  are  relying  more 
and  more  on  general  advertising 
in  newspapers  to  sell  their  per¬ 
ishable  products,  reports  David 
A.  Lipton,  executive  coordinator 
of  advertising,  Universal-Inter¬ 
national  Studios. 

This  is  because  of  the  advan¬ 
tages  of  regional  campaigns 
based  chiefly  on  newspaper  copy, 
each  timed  to  the  successive  re¬ 
gional  premier  of  a  new  motion 
picture,  Lipton  explained. 

Reliance  on  the  newspapers 
provides  flexibility,  assures 
blanketing  of  the  area,  reduces 
the  investment  in  pre  selling 
campaigns  on  a  national  basis, 
and  better  meets  today's  special 
needs,  he  reported. 

Controlled  Advertising 
Most  important  of  all,  it  in¬ 
sures  controlled  advertising. 
Each  film  is  a  separate  and  un¬ 
tested  venture  and  this  ability 
to  shift  the  scope,  cost  and  mer¬ 
chandising  features  is  vital  to 
producers.  The  old  systems  of 
intense  pre-selling  nationally  in 
magazines,  press  and  other  me¬ 
dia  before  a  film  even  opens  may 
easily  cost  $500,000  before  a  box 
office  opens. 

“This  regional  advertising  pro¬ 
vides  control  of  budgets  and  a 
version  of  point  of  sale  advertis¬ 
ing.  It  tells  the  public  what  it 
wants,  when  it  wants  it,  and 
where  it  is  available,"  Lipton  ob¬ 
served.  “And  it  is  effective  be¬ 
cause  of  the  blanket  penetration 
of  newspapers  used  in  region  af¬ 
ter  region,  timed  to  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  the  film  in  that  region.” 

The  regional  advertising  plan 
was  created  by  Universal  10 
years  ago.  Today  there  are  re¬ 
peated  trade  rumors  that  other 
studios  will  switch  to  reliance 
on  this  method  of  merchandising 
a  film.  At  Universal  it  is  cou¬ 
pled  with  direction,  from  studios 
here,  of  the  company’s  advertis¬ 
ing  program. 

Probably  no  other  commodity 
is  as  perishable  as  a  motion  pic¬ 
ture  film,  Lipton  observed,  point¬ 
ing  out  that  the  picture  is  avail¬ 
able  for  only  two  or  three  weeks 
in  each  city  or  town. 

“It  is  not  like  soap,”  he  said. 
“You  can  advertise  soap  and  it 
is  always  there.  It  cannot  be 
resold.  'The  average  length  of  a 
film  showing  is  90  minutes.  Any 
seat  unfilled  at  that  showing  is 
lost.” 

2  Offerings  Carefully  Planned 
Today  Universal  has  two  offer¬ 
ings  in  course  of  preparation. 
These  are  “You  Gotta  Stay 
Happy,”  featuring  Joan  Fon¬ 
taine  and  James  Stewart,  and 
“Family  Honeymoon,”  starring 
Claudette  Colbert  and  Fred 
McMurray.  The  first  will  be  of¬ 
fered  in  mid-January  and  the 
second  in  mid-February. 

“The  New  York  campaign  has 
a  greater  effect  on  the  national 
selling  than  any  other,  and  that’s 
why  a  large  percent  of  the  total 
budget  will  be  concentrated  in 


New  York  City,"  Lipton  ex 
plained.  “The  opportunities  for  ! 
return  there  are  larger,  because 
of  the  population;  then  there's  1 
the  effect  on  the  New  York  pa- ! 
pers,  which  are  read  by  editors 
and  reviewers  elsewhere,  and  on 
key  exhibitors." 

Percentage  figures  on  the  New 
York  campaign  were  not  pro 
vided,  but  many  films  spend  15 
to  IS'e  of  their  total  budgets  in 
Manhattan. 

If  a  film  fails  to  draw,  the 
Universal  system  means  the  pre 
selling  cost  has  been  limited 
Without  worry  over  a  huge 
magazine  expenditure,  the  pro¬ 
ducer  can  revamp  his  advertis¬ 
ing  approach,  change  the  film’s 
title,  or  take  other  steps  to  meet 
the  situation.  It  can  be  re 
tested  in  the  next  region.  Some 
films  have  been  re-named  a 
third  time  before  they  have 
clicked.  Often  a  new  advertis¬ 
ing  theme  does  the  trick. 

All  Eyes  on  'Joan' 

Many  of  the  film  studios  have 
their  principal  advertising  offices 
in  New  York.  Today  all  eyes 
are  on  New  York  to  see  public  [ 
reaction  to  “Joan  of  Arc.”  The  i 
full  schedule  and  actual  adver¬ 
tising  program  of  the  film  will  | 
be  decided  at  conferences  there 
following  the  opening  of  the 
thrice-filmed  story.  Publicity 
and  advertising  sub-chiefs  and ; 
the  offices  of  the  agency — Foote. , 
Cone  &  Belding — are  here.  Final  I 
direction  will  come  from  the ; 
New  York  executives  of  all  the  j 
forces  in  making  and  producing  ’ 
the  film. 

That’s  the  system  used  by 
Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer  Pictures, 
at  Culver  City,  where  Frank 
Whitbeck  declares: 

“We  know  show  business.  We 
do  not  know  advertising.  ’That 
policy  is  all  set  in  New  York.” 

Whitbeck.  a  veteran  of  show 
business,  is  credited  with  many ' 
of  the  refinements  of  motion  pic-  \ 
ture  advertising.  Yet  he  pro- 1 
fesses  to  know  only  the  signals 
of  good  and  bad  shows,  has 
clocked  theater  crowds  on  open¬ 
ing  nights  and  can  tell  from  a 
box  office  lineup  if  the  film  will  | 
go  or  not. — “You  have  to  attract  j 
the  17  to  23  age  group  to  get  the 
mass  attendance  for  a  success¬ 
ful  movie,”  he  says. 

Most  of  the  major  studios  have 
advertising  departments  and 
agencies  on  both  Coasts  and  the 
ad  departments  work  with  the 
agencies  on  both  Coasts.  Final 
decisions  are  made  in  the  East 
at  the  time  of  the  opening. 

W.  C.  Lewellyn  of  J.  Walter 
Thompson’s  Hollywood  office  be¬ 
lieves  agency  and  producer 
should  work  side  by  side  from 
the  time  the  script  is  first  se¬ 
lected. 

All  around  the  film  offices  this 
refrain  is  heards: 

“We  use  many  mediums  of  ad¬ 
vertising.  but  the  newspapers 
are  best  because  this  is  a  neigh¬ 
borhood  business.” 


Good  Service  Depends  on  Good  Earnings 


I’licrc  is  still  imich  to  be  clone  to  make  the  Bell  Sys¬ 
tem  big  enough  for  the  nation’s  needs.  It  will  take  a 
lot  of  money. 

Tliis  money  cannot  come  out  of  the  rates  you  pay 
for  service.  It  must  come  from  investors. 

They  are  the  hundreds  of  thousands  of  everyday 
people  in  all  walks  of  life  whose  confidence  in  the 
integrity'  and  earning-power  of  the  Bell  System  en¬ 
courages  them  to  invest  their  savings  in  the  business. 

Reasonable  earnings  will  continue  to  attract  the 
additional  capital  needed.  And  that  in  turn  will 
provide  the  new  and  improved  facilities  that  will 
benefit  everybody  who  uses  the  telephone. 

Earnings  that  arc  too  low'  arc  not  in  the  best  inter¬ 
ests  of  anybody  and  can  only  result  in  the  long  run 
in  deterioration  of  a  vital  service. 

The  Bell  System  does  not  ask  that  it  be  allowed 
to  earn  one  penny  more  than  is  required  to  do  the  job. 

It  asks  only  what  most  people  and  most  regulatory 
bodies  agree  is  fair  and  just  ...  a  reasonable  return 
to  the  many  men  and  w'omen  all  over  America  whose 
savings  have  built  the  telephone  business. 

BELL  TELEPHONE  SYSTEM 
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In  Washington,  D.C,  The  Star  Delivers 
The  Furniture  Business 

Man  Fvmltar*  Arfvarfitiag*  Than  Mmf  Other  Wathiagtaa  Pager 

Medio  leterdf, 

wtoll  dligloy  llneoge  1947  I  tt  9  met.,  1948 


The  Washington  Star 

Erening  and  Sunday  Morning  Editions 


Represented  nationallr  by 
Dan  A.  Carrnll. 

110  E.  42nd  St..  NYC  17 
Th»  John  E.  Lutz  Co., 
Tribune  Tou  er,  Chicago  II 


*The  Star,  V'ashington’s  80%  home-dalitered  newspaper,  also  leads  all 
total  papers  is$  Retail  Display,  General  Display,  and  Classified  lineage. 
Advertisers  who  want  the  newspaper  that  SELLS  AT  HOME  choose  The  Star. 
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Food  Editors  Strive 
For  Practical  ‘Menu’ 


is  important  in  New  York  City. 


I  befieve  my  readers  would 


By  George  A.  Brandenburg 


(Editor's  Note;  This  is  the 
first  of  two  articles,  based  on  a 
questionnaire  sent  to  newspa¬ 
per  food  editors  in  the  interest 
of  making  newspaper  food  pages 
more  effective  to  readers  and 
advertisers. ) 


FOOD  EDITORS  of  daily  news¬ 
papers,  striving  for  down-to- 
earth  service  to  American  house¬ 
wives,  find  that  recipes  and 
basic  information  on  new  food 
products  which  aid  the  per¬ 
plexed  homemaker  keep  within 
her  family  budget,  are  most  ap¬ 
preciated  by  their  readers. 

Editors,  replying  to  Editor  & 
Publisher's  questionnaire,  re¬ 
vealed  that  a  daily  column  or 
department,  garnished  with 
timely  inexpensive  recipes  and 
daily  menus,  is  the  usual  prac¬ 
tice  of  newspapers  in  presenting 
food  news.  Where  Sunday  pa¬ 
pers  are  published,  food  features 
are  included  in  the  Sunday 
magazine  sections.  Coverage  of 
food  news  is  expanded  on  Thurs¬ 
day,  when  food  advertising  is 
generally  at  its  peak,  although 
a  few  reported  that  Friday  was 
“food  day"  in  their  papers. 

Want  Glossy  Prints 

Food  processors  can  take  a  tip 
from  newspaper  food  editors  and 
concentrate  on  glossy  prints 
(not  mats)  of  pictures  of  food 
ready  to  serve,  rather  than  too 
many  of  the  “how-to-do-it"  type. 
The  so-called  method  pictures 
take  too  much  of  the  valuable 
space  available  on  food  pages. 

Fo^  editors,  generally,  feel 
that  interest  among  readers  and 
advertisers  justifies  expansion  of 
food  editorial  content  in  news¬ 
papers,  but  several  warned  that 
such  expansion  should  take  into 
account  a  limited  amount  of 
space  daily,  Monday  through 
Friday  ( plus  Sunday  coverage 
where  possible)  rather  than 
“splurging"  on  “food  days." 

Telephone  calls  and  letters 
from  readers  received  weekly, 
vary  in  number,  from  several 
hundred  of  each  to  metropoli¬ 
tan  papers  to  a  modest,  but 
steady  response  on  smaller  dail¬ 
ies.  Recipe  contests  are  popular 
features,  and  homemakers  gen¬ 
erally  respond  wholeheartedly 
when  special  booklets  are  of¬ 
fered  by  the  newspaper. 

Want  To  Do  Better  Job 
Food  editors  are  not  content 
with  the  job  they  are  doing  and 
voiced  opinions  how  their  de¬ 
partments  can  be  of  greater 
service,  together  with  their  am¬ 
bitions  to  have  test  kitchens  and 
to  work  more  closely  with  avail¬ 
able  foods  in  local  markets. 

The  above  highlights  were 
gleaned  from  replies  received  to 
E  &  P's  questionnaire  sent  to  ap¬ 
proximately  100  food  editors 
who  recently  attended  the  Food 
Editors'  Conference  in  New 
York.  In  the  interest  of  making 
newspaper  food  pages  more  ef¬ 
fective  for  the  reader  and  the 
advertiser.  Editor  &  Publisher 
polled  this  group  on  their  daily 
procedures. 


E  &  P  asked  the  editors  to  an¬ 
swer  10  questions,  covering  the 
amount  of  space  devoted  to  food 
news,  what  days  of  the  week 
such  news  appears,  what  types 
of  food  news  they  use,  whether 
their  own  or  that  supplied  by 
syndicates,  whether  or  not  they 
write  special  columns,  what  kind 
of  information  is  most  helpful 
from  food  processors,  what  par¬ 
ticular  food  features  get  the 
greatest  reader  response,  how 
many  telephone  calls  and  letters 
they  receive  weekly  from  read¬ 
ers,  and  special  comments  they 
cared  to  make  about  food  pages. 

Food  News  Is  'Local' 

Food  editors  were  unanimous 
on  one  point:  the  average  wom¬ 
an  reader  is  vitally  interested  in 
food  topics  and  looks  to  her 
newspaper  for  daily  help  and 
advice  on  this  subject.  The  ap¬ 
proach  to  food  coverage,  how¬ 
ever,  varies  from  paper  to  pa¬ 
per,  according  to  size  and  sec¬ 
tion  of  the  country.  Food  news 
can  generally  be  classed  as  “lo¬ 
cal."  Comparatively  little  syn¬ 
dicated  material  is  used  in  pro¬ 
portion  to  total  food  editorial 
content. 

Reversing  the  field,  perhaps  it 
would  be  of  more  general  inter¬ 
est  to  first  catalogue  the  special 
comments  from  food  editors  be¬ 
fore  going  into  the  “play-by- 
play"  account. 

For  instance,  Maude  Coons, 
Omaha  (Nebr. )  World-Herald, 
believes  food  pages  should  help 
the  homemaker  get  the  most 
food  value  for  her  dollar.  "Since 
many  homemakers  have  not  had 
the  opportunity  of  home  eco¬ 
nomics  training,  it  is  necessary 
that  these  homemakers  receive 
help  with  planning  balanced, 
healthful  menus,"  she  says. 
‘•This  can't  be  done  merely  by 
printing  recipes.” 

Favors  Daily  Column 
Too  many  food  pages  are  writ¬ 
ten  by  people  who  do  not  think 
of  the  equipment  and  time  nec¬ 
essary  to  carry  through  recipes, 
she  adds.  “Each  of  us  should 
look  at  our  copy  from  a  critical 
standpoint  and  ask  ourselves: 
Would  I  make  this  if  I  were  re¬ 
sponsible  for  the  running  of  a 
home?'  " 

Harriet  Cooke,  Buffalo  (N. 
Y. )  News,  commented:  “Person¬ 
ally,  I  do  not  like  food  pages. 

I  like  food  columns  with  mate¬ 
ria  that  is  new,  useful,  informa- 


rather  know  about  a  new  ( if 
possible)  way  to  cook  ham¬ 
burger." 

Coordinated  effort  should  be 
made  on  the  part  of  food  edi¬ 
tors  to  educate  publicity  depart¬ 
ments  of  food  processing  com¬ 
panies  to  improve  the  quality  of 
pictures  they  submit,  Kay  Ko- 
pera,  Detroit  ( Mich. )  News,  told 
E  &  P.  “I  would  say  that  as 
much  as  of  the  art  sent  by 
them  goes  into  the  wastebasket 
because  it  is  unusable  copy  for 
reproduction,  is  bad  composi¬ 
tion,  in  poor  taste,  or  too  much 
like  advertising  copy." 

Home  Economics  Training 
Grace  Hartley,  Atlanta  (Ga.) 
Journal,  says  there  are  “too  few 
people  trained  in  home  econom¬ 
ics  who  edit  food  copy.” 

Doris  Lockerman,  Atlanta 
( Ga. )  Constitution,  favors  a 
more  rounded  service,  beyond 
the  food  news  in  the  paper,  such 
as  food  lectures,  food  schools 
and  “a  general  leadership  in  the 
household  arts.”  She  adds;  “I 
do  not  think  any  newspaper  can 
claim  to  do  a  readers’  service 
on  food  unless  it  has  a  test  kitch¬ 
en  and  works  closely  with  avail¬ 
able  foods  on  the  market." 

On  the  whole,  Dixie  Oliver, 
Houston  ( Tex. )  Chronicle, 
thinks  food  recipes  are  too  com¬ 
plicated  and  fancy.  “It  is  just  as 
important  to  know  how  to  cook 
vegetables  as  it  is  to  make  a 
good  cheese  cake,”  she  stated. 
Compares  Fashion  and  Food 
Florence  LaGanke,  Cleveland 
( O. )  Press,  points  out  that  fash¬ 
ion  is  given  much  bigger  play 
than  food.  “Fashion  uses  de¬ 
signers’  names  which  is  equiva¬ 
lent  to  food  processors  names, 
which  are  often  taboo,”  she 
said. 

Food  pages,  according  to 
Helen  Robertson,  Cleveland 
( O. )  Plain  Dealer,  should  pre¬ 
sent  general  information  on 
food  marketing  conditions  and 
local  happenings,  “keeping  the 
woman  up-to-date  on  nutrition 
and  impress  upon  her  the  im¬ 
portance  of  her  business  of  home 
managing.” 

Muriel  Caswall,  Boston 
( Mass. )  Post,  thinks  food  pages 
should  be  “slanted  to  the  read¬ 
ers’  actual  needs,  for  inexpen¬ 
sive,  nourishing,  wholesome, 
health-containing  foods.” 

Ruth  Ellen  Church,  Chicago 
( Continued  on  page  22 ) 


tive.  authentic,  original  and 
timely.  I  think  too  much  space 
is  turned  over  to  extremely  poor 
photography  which  really  has 
but  little  point.” 

Edrie  Van  Dore,  Hartford 
( Conn. )  Times,  believes  that  all 
food  pages  have  to  be  developed 
according  to  needs  within  the 
territory  of  a  particular  news¬ 
paper.  “My  problems  in  Hart¬ 
ford  do  not  necessarily  occur  to 
an  editor  in  Detroit  or  Louis¬ 
ville,”  she  says.  “For  this  rea¬ 
son  every  food  editor  has  a  dif¬ 
ferent  kind  of  a  job  to  do,  on 
a  different  basis.  Shopping  news 
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NEW  HIGH  COVERAGE  AT  A  NEW  LOW  RATE 
in  A  Bigger  Indiana  Market 


•  Now  we  can  serve  you  better  than 
ever  before.  Combined,  we  offer  you 
saturation  coverage  of  Indianapolis  and 
Marion  County  families  every  day  .  .  . 
plus  more  than  50%  family  coverage 
in  the  19  counties  of  the  primary  trad¬ 
ing  area  . . .  plus  more  than  25%  family 
coverage  in  the  25  counties  com¬ 
prising  the  secondary  trade  zone. 

It’s  a  rich,  productive  market — 
over  half  of  Indiana! 


And,  combined,  we  can  give  you 
service  without  equal  in  this  great 
Mid-Western  market.  With  the 
Consiuner  Analysis  and  the  Gro¬ 
cery  Audit,  plus  other  marketing 
helps,  we  can  steer  your  advertis¬ 
ing  campaigns  right  to  the  spots  you 
want  to  SELL. 


Write  us  for  any  additional  infor¬ 
mation  you  may  need. 


KELLY-SMITH  COMPANY  •  NATIONAL  REPRESENTATIVES 
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Food  Editors 

continued  from  page  20 


Tribune,  comments:  “Our  food 
co.umns  are  intended  to  be  a 
reader  service,  and  we  are  not 
influenced  by  our  advertising 
department  in  the  least,  which 
is  how  we  like  to  work." 

Counopolitan  Approach 

Speaking  from  her  lecture 
work  with  women's  clubs,  Lil¬ 
lian  Martin  ( Martha  Reynolds ) , 
Chicago  Sun-Times,  said  she  felt 
they  have  a  pretty  good  idea  in 
the  Martha  Reynolds  department 
as  to  what  homemakers  want. 
“We  try  to  satisfy  each  income 
group,”  she  said,  “every  edu¬ 
cational  sphere;  have  a  column 
for  the  children,  one  for  the 
men  folks  (mostly  read  by  the 
gals);  complete  market  cover¬ 
age;  also  readers’  exchange  and 
prize  recipe  contests.” 

Betty  Service,  St.  Paul  (Minn.) 
Dispatch  and  Pioneer  Press  re¬ 
ports:  "I  am  urging  more  pic¬ 
tures  that  tie  in  with  the  arti¬ 
cle  and  not  too  much  copy;  in¬ 
teresting  and  exciting  recipes 
which  anyone  can  understand — 
sensible  combinations  we  know 
our  readers  will  use.” 

Reader  interest  justifies  ex¬ 
pansion  as  long  as  stories  are 
informative  and  interesting,  but 
if  it’s  just  to  fill  space,  it’s  bet¬ 
ter  to  concentrate  on  less,  warns 
Clarice  Rowlands,  Milwaukee 
(Wis. )  Journal.  “We  are  inter¬ 
ested  in  using  more  colored  pic¬ 
tures  in  our  Thursday  edition,” 
she  added. 

“It  is  quite  apparent  from  the 
reader  response  that  our  food 
pages  are  well  read,”  writes  Vio¬ 
let  Faulkner,  Washington  (D. 
C. )  Star.  “When  some  special 
item  is  run  we  are  literally 
swamped  with  calls.” 

Mrs.  Josephine  H.  Peirce, 
Worcester  ( Mass. )  Telegram 
and  Gazette,  would  like  to  have 
room  for  more  material  “on  the 
history  and  romance  in  food; 
origin  of  recipes.  .  .  .” 

Mary  Walker,  Grand  Rapids 
(Mich.)  Herald,  who  just  start¬ 
ed  a  food  section  last  Febru¬ 
ary,  says  it  has  created  reader 
interest  and  “we  are  striving  to 
»cure  enough  material  to  make 
it  into  a  complete  extra  section 
each  Friday  morning.” 

Esther  Hall,  San  Francisco 
( Calif. )  Chronicle,  would  like 
to  see  two  days  devoted  to  fo<xl 
pages  each  week,  say  Tuesdays 
and  Fridays  (or  Thursday  if 
such  a  day  is  the  heaviest  for 
food  advertising).  “I  think  it 
would  be  advantageous  to  both 
readers  and  advertisers,”  she 
said. 

Marion  Leslie,  woman’s  edi- 
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tor,  Pittsburgh  (Pa.)  Sun-Tele¬ 
graph,  reports  the  newspaper 
does  not  have  a  food  editor  at 
present,  but  devotes  40  to  50 
inches  of  space  per  week  to  food 
features.  “When  our  news  space 
returns  to  something  like  nor¬ 
mal,  we  expect  to  have  our  own 
food  editor  again,”  she  stated. 

The  Newark  (N.  J.)  News  fea¬ 
tures  food  news  daily,  with  spe- 
cia.  attention  on  Mondays  and 
Thursdays  and  again  in  the  Sun¬ 
day  News  magazine,  according 
to  Mrs.  Anna  Guenther  Petz, 
who  is  assisted  by  Mrs.  Mar¬ 
garet  C.  Shepard,  Sunday  News 
food  editor. 

Mrs.  Shepard  writes  that  the 
Newark  News  is  planning  to 
change  from  the  magazine  to 
roto  section  with  its  Sunday 
food  feature.  “We  have  wished 
that  we  might  use  color  as  we 
think  it  is  eyecatching,”  she 
commented.  “We  wish  that  we 
had  the  facilities  to  take  our 
own  pictures  so  that  we  could 
plan  them  to  fit  our  own  needs.” 

Nancy  Dorris,  New  York 
News,  believes  in  making  food 
material  worth  the  space  it 
takes.  “Too  much  food  copy  is 
worthless  from  the  homemak¬ 
er’s  viewpoint,”  she  said.  “Food 
pages  should  not  be  the  mouth¬ 
piece  for  advertisers.  We  do  not 
mention  brands  in  our  copy.” 

Males  Are  Interested 

Mrs.  Elizabeth  S.  Collis,  Cin¬ 
cinnati  (O.)  Post,  reports  that 
in  addition  to  her  column,  “Mar¬ 
ket  Basket,”  the  Post  carries  a 
weekly  article  by  a  local  food 
economist  and  one  called  “Male 
in  the  Kitchen,”  written  by 
members  of  the  city  staff.  Both 
are  popular,  she  says. 

Speaking  as  the  lone  weekly 
representative,  Mrs.  Erma  M. 
Winner,  Grit  Publishing  Co., 
Williamsport,  Pa.,  finds  that  a 
national  publication  such  as 
Grit  is  justified  in  giving  food 
adequate  coverage.  “There  isn’t 
any  other  one  subject  that  has 
such  a  universal  appeal  to  wom¬ 
en  readers,”  she  asserted. 

Austin  H.  Perlow,  Long  Island 
(N.  Y.)  Star-Journal,  has  some 
definite  ideas  on  what  is  needed 
to  improve  food  pages.  He  sums 
up  his  comments  by  stating; 
“’There  is  always  room  for  im¬ 
provement.  More  art.  shorter 
stories,  more  recipes,  and  less 
so-called  food  news.  I  believe, 
will  increase  reader  interest.” 

The  survey  revealed  no  estab¬ 
lished  amount  of  space  devoted 
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to  food  news.  The  pattern  gen¬ 
erally  followed,  however,  is  to 
have  a  daily  food  column  or 
feature,  averaging  from  six 
inches  to  a  full  column,  plus  ad¬ 
ditional  space  devoted  to  food  on 
Thursday  or  Friday,  when  food 
advertising  is  heaviest.  Papers 
with  Sunday  magazine  sections 
usually  have  a  food  page,  devot¬ 
ing  from  three  to  four  columns 
of  editorial  space  to  this  fea¬ 
ture. 

Several  food  editors  pointed 
out  the  need  for  maintaining  a 
more  balanced  coverage 
throughout  the  week,  Monday 
through  Friday,  rather  than  con¬ 
centrating  their  food  copy  in  the 
crowded  “food  day”  sections. 
One  or  two  advocated  a  second 
food  page  earlier  in  the  week 
to  help  iron  out  this  peak  load 
on  Thursday  or  Friday. 

Busy  housewives  often  prefer 
brief,  but  daily  food  helps,  rath¬ 
er  than  too  much  space  devoted 
to  food  topics  in  the  heavy  food 
advertising  sections  once  a 
week,  several  editors  pointed 
out.  Basically,  however,  expan¬ 
sion  of  food  sections  is  warrant¬ 
ed  from  the  standpoint  of  giving 
housewives  added  information 
on  a  subject  that  is  of  vital  in¬ 
terest  to  the  entire  household, 
namely,  three  square  meals  a 
day. 

( The  second  article  will  deal 
with  types  of  editorial  food 
news,  both  local  and  syndicat¬ 
ed  material;  and  what  particu¬ 
lar  food  features  get  the  greatest 
reader  response.  Also  what  food 
editors  find  most  helpful  among 
the  releases  and  pictorial  mate¬ 
rial  received  from  food  proces¬ 
sors.  ) 


Editorial  Series 
Gives  Program 
In  Spartanburg 

Spartanburg,  S.  C. — Journal 
Editor  T.  A.  Smith  is  punch-lin 
ing  “The  Journal’s  Program  for 
a  Greater  Spartanburg,”  a  sell- 
created  city  improvements  plan, 
via  a  series  of  individual  edi¬ 
torials. 

Each  Saturday  afternoon  the 
Journal  carries  on.y  one  edito¬ 
rial,  displayed  two  columns  on 
Page  1  and  outlining  the  next 
step  in  the  program.  The  edi¬ 
torial  caption  is  then  added  to 
captions  of  previous  program 
editorials  and  carried  daily  on 
the  regular  editorial  page  under 
the  program  heading. 

Eleven  of  these  editorials  have 
been  published,  and  the  series 
is  being  continued.  They  pro 
pose  city-wide  action  on  addi¬ 
tional  hotel  facilities,  school 
consolidation  to  improve  educa 
tional  standards  and  efficiency, 
construction  of  additional  homes 
and  apartments,  adoption  of  a 
uniform  policy  on  renting  and 
leasing  municipal  property, 
greater  homerule  in  county  af¬ 
fairs,  improved  recreational  fa¬ 
cilities,  industrial  expansion,  etc. 

Continuity  of.  previous  edi¬ 
torial  captions  keeps  the  public 
reminded  while  subsequent  once 
a-week  “program”  editorials  are 
published. 

The  series  is  attracting  wide¬ 
spread  interest  and  comment 
and  several  suggested  proposals 
have  been  organized  and  are 
under  way. 
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GOOD  BUSINESS  TO  SAY: 


RAILWAY  EXPRESS  offers  you 
a  complete  transportation  pack¬ 
age.  Around  its  nation-wide  fa¬ 
cilities  is  built  a  convenient,  economical  shipping  service 
including  door-to-door  pick-up  and  delivery  in  all  prin¬ 
cipal  cities  and  towns  at  no  extra  cost.  It  is  designed  to 
meet  every  one  of  your  business  or  personal  shipping 
requirements. 

Your  shipments  are  carried  swiftly  over  America's  rail¬ 
roads  and  scheduled  airlines— providing  an  all-inclusive 
service  for  a  single  charge.  Consistent  improvement  in 
equipment  and  methods  is  your  assurance  of  a  continued, 
dependable,  coordinated  shipping  service  to  you,  your 
community  and  the  nation. 
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There’s  a  lot  more  to  it  than  this... 


Weed 

ana  company 
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In  fact,  there’s  a  complete  story  behind  this  picture.  The  man  is  a 
Weed  &  Company  representative.  He’s  almost  always  welcome 
wherever  he  goes  .  .  .  Why?  There’s  a  lot  to  it  that  doesn’t  show 
in  a  receptionist’s  friendly  smile. 

There’s  training  and  timing,  associations  and  experience  . .  • 
There’s  a  lot  of  knowledge  backed  up  by  a  lot  more  hard  work. 
Basically  .  .  .  there’s  the  fact  that  he  never  wastes  time. 

He  means  business  ...  he  talks  business. 

He  knows  specific  markets  like  the  back  of  his  hand 
and  he  talks  effective  coverage  in  them.  He  knows 
how  to  get  maximum  results  from  every  penny  you  spend 
for  advertising  ...  he  talks  Spot  Radio. 

Spot  Radio  is  a  highly  complicated  as  well  as  a  highly  profitable 
medium.  The  expert  knowledge  required  to  use  it  correctly  makes 
Weed  and  Company  service  indispensable  to  any  radio  advertiser. 
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Grocery  Audit 
Praised  Highly 
By  Agency  Head 

Boston — The  annual  business 
meeting  and  dinner  ol  the  New 
England  Newspapers  Advertis¬ 
ing  Bureau  here  Oct.  25,  was  at¬ 
tended  by  200  newspaper  execu¬ 
tives  and  their  guests,  manu¬ 
facturers  and  advertising  execu¬ 
tives. 

The  following  were  elected  to 
the  Administrative  Board;  Wil¬ 
liam  F.  Lucey,  business  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Lawrence  Eagle- 
Tribune,  chairman;  Charles  L. 
Fuller,  publisher  of  the  Brock¬ 
ton  Enterprise,  treasurer;  G. 
Prescott  Low,  publisher  of  the 
Quincy  Patriot  Ledger,  secre¬ 
tary;  Harold  V.  Manzer,  busi¬ 
ness  manager  of  the  Worcester 
Telegram-Gazette;  John  P.  E. 
Dempsey,  advertising  director 
of  the  Boston  Herald-Traveler, 
and  Edv/ard  J.  Gallagher,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Laconia  Citizen. 

Leland  J.  Adams,  manager 
general  advertising,  Worcester 
Telegram  -  Gazette,  described 
how  distributors  and  retailers 
were  informed  of  the  distribu¬ 
tion  of  various  consumer  prod¬ 
ucts  through  the  annual  studies 
made  by  the  Bureau. 

Francis  H.  Stevens,  manager 
of  the  Boston  office  of  Gilman, 
Nicoll  &  Ruthman,  said,  “it  has 
always  been  a  pleasure  for  the 
representative  to  work  with  the 
Bureau,  because  it  has  been  pro¬ 
ductive  of  an  awakened  interest 
in  New  England  newspapers  and 
a  source  of  new  business  over 
the  years  of  the  Bureau’s  ex¬ 
istence.” 

W.  E.  Underwood,  vicepresi¬ 
dent  of  Chambers  &  Wiswell, 
Inc.,  described  the  ways  the 
research  data  compiled  by  the 
Bureau  was  used  in  the  agency 
field.  He  said: 

“We  constantly  use  your  an¬ 
nual  study  on  the  distribution 
of  Grocery  Store  Products. 
Your  direct  method  of  checking 
the  items  which  grocers  have  on 
their  shelves  is  not  only  the 
right  method  of  gauging  distri¬ 
bution  but  is,  in  fact,  the  only 
broad  check  we  have  on  the  dis¬ 
tribution  of  specific  brands  of 
food. 

“I  know  such  service  is  so 
helpful  that  it  cements  a  further 
firm  bond  not  only  between  you 
and  the  advertising  agencies, 
but  also  between  you  and  the 
advertiser.  Unlike  many  ges¬ 
tures  of  good  will — this  is  true 
service,  tangible  and  highly  val¬ 
uable.” 

Alfred  C.  Neal,  vicepresident 
of  the  Federal  Reserve  Bank  of 
Boston,  declared:  “New  Eng¬ 
land  stands  uoon  the  threshold 
of  a  new  economic  era.”  He  re¬ 
viewed  the  industrial  opportuni¬ 
ties  which  “could  bring  New 
England  to  heights  of  prosper¬ 
ity  undreamed  of  in  its  hey¬ 
day.” 

a 

New  Daily  in  Texas 

Coleman,  Tex.  —  After  67 
years  as  a  weekly,  the  Coleman 
Democrat-Voice  is  now  a  daily. 
First  daily  issue  was  Sunday, 
Oct.  17. 


Barnes  Elected 
To  Council  Board 

Harold  S.  Barnes,  director  of 
the  Bureau  of  Advertising,  has 
been  elected  to  the  board  of  di¬ 
rectors  of  the  Advertising  Coun¬ 
cil. 

He  will  represent  newspapers 
on  the  board,  replacing  Alfred 
B.  Stanford,  former  bureau  di¬ 
rector.  now  with  the  New  York 
Herald  Tribune. 

Other  Council  Board  members 
representing  newspapers  are  Wil¬ 
liam  G.  Chandler,  president, 
Scripps-Howard  Supply  Co.;  Ed¬ 
win  S.  Friendly,  vicepresident 
and  general  manager.  New  York 
Sun;  Philip  L.  Graham,  publish¬ 
er,  Washington  Post;  Buell  W. 
Hudson,  publisher,  Woonsocket 
(R.  I.)  Call. 

Dailies  Seek 
To  Standardize 
Market  Survey 

Milwaukee,  Wis.  —  Represen¬ 
tatives  of  the  14  newspapers  con¬ 
ducting  Consumer  Analysis  sur¬ 
veys  have  agreed  to  make 
further  efforts  to  standardize 
questions,  charts  and  tables  in 
the  various  books. 

To  this  end,  a  standardization 
committee  was  set  up  to  include 
Newell  Meyer  of  the  Milwaukee 
(Wis.)  Journal;  Miles  Tiernan, 
Indianapolis  (Ind. )  Star;  Fran¬ 
cis  Geisenhoff.  St.  Paul  (Minn.) 
Dispatch;  Pioneer  -  Press,  and 
Wes  Summers.  Omaha  (Neb.) 
World-Herald,  at  a  meeting  here. 

By  December  some  of  the  first 
results  of  the  entire  group's  ef¬ 
forts  toward  uniformity  will  be 
available  when  the  “13-Market 
Comparison  of  Consumer  Pref¬ 
erences”  comes  off  the  press.  It 
will  include  comparable  data 
on  more  than  125  subjects  in  a 
wide  variety  of  fields,  including 
foods,  soups,  cosmetics,  bever¬ 
ages,  automotive,  appliances, 
foundation  garments  and  others. 

Copies  of  the  report  will  be 
available  from  the  Omaha 
World-Herald;  the  Philadelphia 
(Pa.)  Bulletin;  Indianapolis 
Star;  St.  Paul  Dispatch,  Pioneer- 
Press;  Columbus  (O. )  Dispatch; 
McCIatchy  Bee  papers  of  Sacra¬ 
mento,  Calif.;  San  Jose  (Calif.) 
Mercury  Herald;  Illinois  Daily 
Newspaper  Markets  of  Spring- 
field;  Seattle  (Wash.)  Times; 
Birmingham  (Ala.)  News  Age- 
Herald  and  the  Milwaukee  Jour¬ 
nal. 

■ 

Circulation  Dip  Lowers 
Magazine's  Ad  Rates 

Curtis  Publishing  Co.’s  Ladies’ 
Home  Journal  advised  adver¬ 
tisers  this  week  that  space  rates 
would  be  reduced  5%,  starting 
with  the  October  issue. 

Reason  for  the  action,  accord¬ 
ing  to  a  report  in  the  Wall 
Street  Journal,  is  that  circula¬ 
tion  has  fallen  below  4,500,000, 
the  base  on  which  rates  had 
been  set  previously. 

The  decision,  the  Wall  Street 
Journal  said,  “is  expected  to 
foreshadow  a  reversal  of  the  up¬ 
ward  trend  in  magazine  adver¬ 
tising  fees.” 


'Town  Meeting' 
To  Mark  4-A 
N.  Y.  Conference 

Discussion  and  criticism  in 
“gloves-off”  fashion  of  every 
phase  of  advertising  agency 
practice  is  anticipated  when  the 
New  York  Council  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Association  of  Advertising 
Agencies  has  its  eastern  annual 
conference  Nov.  15. 

Inviting  “critical  analysis”  of 
agency  functions,  the  committee 
is  setting  up  the  sessions  in 
“Town  Meeting”  style,  with  sep¬ 
arate  gatherings  scheduled  on 
research,  creative,  media,  ra¬ 
dio  and  television  production, 
contact  and  service,  public  re¬ 
lations,  sales  promotion,  produc¬ 
tion,  and  management. 

Gordon  E.  Hyde  of  Federal 
Advertising  Agency,  who  is 
chairman  of  the  New  York 
Council,  is  in  charge  of  arrange¬ 
ments.  Each  of  the  nine  “Town 
Meetings,”  he  said,  will  have  as 
its  moderator  a  competent  head 
of  the  department  under  dis¬ 
cussion.  Panel  members,  repre¬ 
senting  other  functions,  will 
serve  as  critics. 

The  meetings,  which  take 
place  at  the  Waldorf-Astoria  Ho¬ 
tel,  New  York  City,  will  wind 
up  with  the  annual  dinner. 

■ 

Canada  Agency  Group 
Elects  M.  Eastman 

Toronto,  Ont. — ^Morgan  East¬ 
man,  of  McConnell,  Eastman  & 
Co.,  Ltd.,  Toronto,  was  elected 
president  of  the  Canadian  As¬ 
sociation  of  Advertising  Agen¬ 
cies  at  its  annual  meeting  here 
last  week. 

Hector  Fontaine,  of  Canadian 
Advertising  Agency,  Ltd., 
Montreal,  was  elected  vicepresi¬ 
dent,  and  Harry  M.  Tedman, 
J.  J.  Gibbons,  Ltd.,  Toronto, 
secretary-treasurer. 


ori  Jakes 

ADVERTISEMENT  in  the  Dallo* 
CTex.)  Morning  News: 

Satin  Petticoats 
V4  to  off! 

■ 

CAPTION  lines  under  an  action 
photo  of  Charlie  Justice, 
great  North  Carolina  back,  pic¬ 
tured  high  in  the  air  about  to 
toss  a  pass,  as  printed  in  the 
Columbus  (O.)  Citizen: 

“  .  .  .  triple-threat  football 
star,  apparently  is  a  threat  in 
any  league.  Here  he  displays  a 
sparkling  14-inch  Spanish  mack¬ 
erel  reeled  in  at  Wrightsville 
Beach,  N.  C.” 

■ 

DESCRIPTIVE  bit  from  the 
Pittsburgh  ( Pa. )  Post  ■  Go 
zette:  “Little  Edward  Kremer 
— tico-headed,  just  8  and  bright 
as  a  penny — was  a  perfect  wit¬ 
ness.” 

■ 

HEADLINE  in  the  Boise  Idaho 
Daily  Statesman: 

“U.S.  Soldier  Slightly  Wounded 
Near  Line  Separating  Sectors” 

■ 

Fair  Exchange 

Goldsboro,  N.  C.—N  etc*  Ar¬ 
gus  readers  got  a  change  on  the 
sports  page  the  other  day.  Mar¬ 
garet  Long,  society  editor,  re¬ 
ported  a  sports  everit  in  society 
terms  for  Sports  Editor  Charles 
Bond.  The  readers  liked  it.  So 
Sports  Editor  Bond  wrote  a 
piece  for  the  society  page. 

■ 

Another  Davies  Hit 

Ottawa  —  Robertson  Davies, 
editor  of  the  Peterborough 
( Ont. )  Examiner,  has  scored  an¬ 
other  dramatic  success  with  his 
first  full-length  play,  “FortUM 
My  Foe.”  Mr.  Davies  is  widely 
known  to  Canadian  newspaper 
readers  as  “Samuel  March- 
banks.” 


Radio  Cars  Tested 

Springfield.  Mass.  —  An  ex¬ 
periment  with  two-way  radio- 
equipped  cars  is  underway  by 
Springfield  Newspapers.  A  li¬ 
cense  may  be  appli^  for  if  the 
system  proves  successful. 


CHRISTMAS 

GREETINGS 

Advertising  Mat  Service 

Complete  with  copy  os  well  « 
ort,  matted.  Service  can  bo 
shipped  on  receipt  of  yovr 
order.  Write  or  Wire. 


Sponsorship  is  Easy 
When  You  Use 
THE  KEISTER  ADS 


Mr.  Stewart  Atkins  of  the  Gas¬ 
tonia  (N.  C.)  Gazette  says,  “We’ve 
been  using  your  ‘Support  the 
Church’  ads  for  four  years  con¬ 
tinuously,  and  local  advertisers 
have  always  been  glad  to  op¬ 
erate  in  sponsoring  your  series  as 
a  public  service.” 

You  too  will  find  that  with  read¬ 
ers  as  well  as  with  advertise^ 
the  Keister  ads  are  tremendously 


xipular.  . 

Human-interest  appeal  combuied 
vith  persuasive  church  promotion 
nake  the  Keister  ads  the  ideal 
lucleus  for  your  church  page. 

Over  400  newspapers  from  coast 
o  coast  now  run  these  ads  regu- 

,  J 

Write  now  for  free  proofs  ana 
:omplete  information. 


METROS! 

80  MADISON  AVENUE 
NEW  YORK  16,  N  Y 
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where  IS  that  boy 


must  also  be  fed . . .  and  the  favored  fare 
of  Junior  America  is  the  comics  magazine. 
By  and  large,  it’s  some  of  the  best  fodder. 
Without  outside  suggestion  and  material, 
kids  can  dream  up  stuff  that  gives  learned 
psychologists  the  shivers! 

The  comics  supply  several  lifetimes  of 
vicarious  experience,  without  toss  of  life, 
limb,  or  illusion ...  offer  assorted  information 
and  education  as  to  places,  people,  animals, 
modes  and  means  of  living  . . .  serve  as  a 
preparatory  course  on  what  to  expect— and 
avoid — in  real  life. 

Another  salutory  factor  is  the  high  moral 
code  observed  by  most  comics  magazines. 
The  good  characters  come  out  all  right — the 
others  get  what’s  coming  to  them ! 

Lately,  some  comic  magazines  have  had 
criticism  which,  in  our  opinion,  is  justified. 


Only  Johnny  could  tell  you.  And  he  didn’t 
hear  the  question.  Even  if  his  father  wasn’t 
exactly  whispering,  and  only  a  floor  away. 
He  was  sent  upstairs  twenty  minutes  ago  to 
wash  up  for  dinner,  and  is  still  dawdling  with 
the  washcloth,  face  untouched  by  soap  or 
water... But  Johnny  has  been  mighty  busy 
those  twenty  minutes! 

He  test-piloted  the  modified  jet  F-X89L  to 
Mach  1 .5— half  again  as  fast  as  sound  and  a 
new  world  record!  A  little  wing  burble,  but 
everything  else  was  okay. 

With  faithful  M  wango  Pwango,  he  scoured 
the  Dahomey  bush  hut  they  never  caught  up 
with  the  Senegalese  opium  smugglers. 

Explored  the  secret  cave  of  the  giant  hats. 

Tried  out  a  surfboard  off  Kauai — nothing 
to  it  when  you  catch  on  to  the  timing. 

Two  or  three  other  alluring  projects  had 
to  be  abandoned  because  of  dinner...  Johnny 
wet  face  and  hands  gingerly,  used  the  towel 
briskly,  and  clattered  downstairs. 


and  maintain  the  proper  standards  for  our 
publications.  This  Board  developed  a  code 
which  is  closely  observed  by  our  editors. 

National  Comics  Editorial  Advisory 
Board  consists  of:  Miss  Josette  Frank,  the 
children’s  reading  consultant.  Child  Study 
Association  of  America;  Lauretta  Bender, 
M.  D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Psychiatry, 
New  York  University;  Dr.W.W.  D.  Sones, 
Professor  of  Education,  the  University  of 
Pittsburgh;  Dr.  S.  Harcourt  Peppard,  Acting 
Director  Child  Guidance  Bureau,  City  of 
New  York  and  Dr.  C.  Bowie  Millican,  New 
York  University. 


If  parents  and  teachers  will  supervise 
the  comics  their  children  read ...  the  moral 
and  social  standards  of  comics  magazines  will 
advance  sharply  and  suddenly.  Publishers 
are  much  more  impressed  by  unsold  copies 
than  distant  disfavor! 

National  Comics  some  years  ago  set  up 
an  Editorial  Advisory  Board  of  experienced 
educators  and  psychologists  ...  to  establish 


Dawdling  and  day-dreaming  by  kids 
are  just  as  inevitable  as  missing  teeth  and 
skinned  knees,  product  of  an  imagination 
,  that  develops  a  lot  faster 

^*57  than  the  owner. 

Young  imagination 


w  E  think  you’ll  find  National  Comics 
right  for  young  readers.  The  seal  on  the 
comer  of  the  front  cover  makes  them  easy  to 
identify  on  the  newsstands. 

And  we  welcome  comments  of  parents 
and  teachers,  always. 


|2g|b  IVATION.4L  Comics  publications,  ■••e. 

480  Lexington  Avenue,  New  York  City 

This  advertisement  will  appear  in  the  Saturday  Evening  Post  of  November  20. 
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'Progress  Day' 
Successful 
Oil  Group  Says 

“Impressive  reports”  of  the 
success  of  “Oil  Progress  Day.” 
Oct.  14.  are  being  received  by 
the  Oil  lindustry  Information 
Committee,  the  committee  has 
announced. 

“With  thousands  of  oil  com¬ 
panies  participating  at  the  com¬ 
munity  level."  it  was  stated,  “it 
probably  was  the  most  success¬ 
ful  information  event  ever  car¬ 
ried  out  by  an  industry.” 

Regarded  as  an  outstanding 
feature  of  the  event  was  the  sup¬ 
port  it  received  in  the  news¬ 
paper  medium,  both  editorially 
and  in  advertising  placed  by  lo¬ 
cal  oil  companies,  distributors, 
suppliers,  etc. 

“Scores”  of  newspapers  issued 
special  editions.  OIIC  said,  with 
as  many  as  24  pages  devoted  to 
Oil  Progress  Day.  Many  of  the 
ads  that  appeared,  it  was  added, 
were  placed  by  companies  that 
do  not  advertise  regularly. 

Especially  significant,  it  was 
pointed  out,  was  the  accent  on 
community  aspects  and  local  lo¬ 
cal  promotion.  For  several 
weeks  before  the  celebration, 
OIIC  urged,  in  trade  paper  ads. 
that  local  companies  put  on 
strong  advertising  demonstra¬ 
tions. 

One  Ohio  company  ran  2,400- 
line  ads  in  400  daily  and  weekly 
papers  in  the  state  between  Oct. 
12  and  14.  There  also  was  wide¬ 
spread  use  of  radio. 

Nineteen  newspapers  had  sep¬ 
arate  sections  on  the  oil  indus¬ 
try,  with  specially  prepared  ar¬ 
ticles.  illustrations  and  ads. 

According  to  the  Fred  Eldean 
Organization.  OIIC's  public  re¬ 
lations  agency,  the  newspaper, 
radio,  poster,  and  other  cover¬ 
age,  together  with  plant  open- 
houses.  exhibits,  special  meet¬ 
ings,  etc.,  expos^  virtually 
every  person  in  the  country  to 
the  promotion,  with  the  excep¬ 
tion  of  those  on  the  West  Coast, 
where,  because  of  a  strike  in 
the  industry,  the  project  was 
bypassed. 

■ 

Wins  Wilkins  Trophy 

Portland,  Ore.  —  Iron  Fire 
man  Manufacturing  Co.,  with 
home  offices  here,  has  been 
awarded  the  first  Mac  Wilkins 
Memorial  Trophy  by  the  Oregon 
Advertising  Club  for  “the  best 
advertising  and  merchandising 
campaign  originating  in  Oregon 
in  the  last  year.”  It  included 
some  newspaper  copy. 

■ 

Institute  for  Women 

High  Point.  N.  C. — Mrs.  Har¬ 
riet  Doar  of  Charlotte  has  been 
appointed  chairman  of  a  com¬ 
mittee  of  North  Carolina  Press 
Women  to  make  arrangements 
for  a  two-day  institute  for  news¬ 
paperwomen  at  Chapel  Hill, 
N.  C. 

■ 

Buy  Printing  Plant 

Jamestown,  N.  Y. — James¬ 
town  Sun.  Inc.,  which  plans  a 
morning  daily  here,  has  ac¬ 
quired  the  Smith  &  Kinne  print¬ 
ing  plant. 


Cover  of  14-page  'Oil  Progress 
Day'  section  in  Jackson  (Miss.) 
News,  by  Staff  Artist  Marie  Willis. 


Newspapers 
Termed  Best 
For  Citrus  Ads 

Florida’s  Citrus  Commission 
has  been  guilty  of  “sinful  waste” 
in  its  excessive  use  of  color 
magazine  advertising,  the  in¬ 
dustry  and  state  government 
officials  were  told  last  week. 

The  statement,  by  H.  E. 
Bruce  of  the  W.  J.  Howey  Co., 
canning  division,  came  during 
a  hearing  on  proposed  new  reg¬ 
ulatory  laws  before  the  state 
legislature's  citrus  committee. 
Governor-nominate  Fuller  War¬ 
ren.  who  has  already  taken  a 
stand  for  more  aggressive  ad¬ 
vertising  of  the  state  and  its 
products,  was  present. 

Bruce  suggested  a  huge  pro¬ 
gram  of  newspaper  advertising 
timed  to  appear  with  general 
food  ads  published  by  local 
merchants.  He  pointed  out  that 
52  newspaper  ads  could  be 
'bought  for  the  cost  of  one  four- 
color  magazine  ad.  His  own 
company,  he  said,  increased 
juice  sales  SOOTr  in  one  market 
last  year  by  concentrating  its 
advertising  in  newspapers. 

■ 

Buffalo  Harbor  Decay 
Hit  in  Daily's  Crusade 

Buffalo,  N.  Y. — The  Buffalo 
Evening  News,  continuing  its 
crusading  for  civic  improve¬ 
ments.  has  begun  publicizing  the 
“sad  state  of  decay”  in  Buffalo's 
$15.000.0()0  harbor  and  its  need 
of  "some  attention  if  Buffalo  is 
to  remain  the  Queen  City  of  the 
Lakes.”  Following  the  paper’s 
usual  technique  in  such  affairs, 
the  News  is  combining  stories 
and  photos  effectively. 
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'Operator  25' 
Reports  Gains 
In  Interest 

More  than  150  advertisers 
have  “expressed  interest”  in.  and 
eight  are  now  using,  the  “Oper¬ 
ator  25”  proeram,  whereby  na¬ 
tional  advertisers  invite  readers 
of  ads  to  call  Western  Union  for 
the  names  of  local  dealers,  it  was 
announced  last  week. 

At  a  luncheon  in  Now  York, 
held  in  conlunction  with  the  As¬ 
sociation  of  National  Advertisers' 
convention,  details  of  the  pro¬ 
gram’s  present  status  were  given 
by  the  Distribution  Council, 
which  conducts  it. 

Western  Union’s  2.300  offices 
all  over  the  country,  it  was 
stated,  now  have  someone  desig¬ 
nated  as  “Operator  25.”  serving 
more  than  20.000  cities  and 
towns.  Stating  that  the  system 
“completelv  bridges  the  gap”  be 
tween  reader  and  retailer,  the 
Council  said  Operator  25  gives 
not  onlv  the  names  of  local  rep¬ 
resentatives.  but.  where  there 
are  no  local  dealers,  directs  the 
inquirer  to  dealers  in  nearby 
towns. 

Adams  Chairman 

Marshall  Adams  of  Mullins 
""anufacturing  Co.,  chairman  of 
the  Council,  said  performance 
tests  have  shown  the  system  to 
be  operating  smoothly.  Western 
Union  reoresentatives  said  ef¬ 
forts  are  being  made  constantly 
to  improve  the  service. 

Incorporated  last  March,  the 
svstem  was  nlaced  in  operation 
in  June.  Sponsored  by  the 
ANA.  the  Council  is  otherwise 
indeoendent.  President  is  Fred 
Wahlstrom,  who  was  formerly 
with  ANA. 

Companies  now  using  the 
service  include  America  Fore 
Insurance  Group;  American  Cen¬ 
tral  Division  of  Avco  Corp. 

^ kitchen  equipment):  Bigelow- 
Sanford  Carpet  Co.:  A.  H.  Pond 
Co.  (diamonds  and  rings). 

Among  founder  members  and 
those  planning  to  use  the  service 
are  General  Tire  &  Rubber; 
B.  F.  Goodrich  Co.:  Norge  Divi¬ 
sion,  Borg-Warner  Corp.;  Roblee 
Division,  Brown  Shoe  Co.  and 
others. 

The  system  is  designed  pri¬ 
marily  for  magazine  advertising. 
A  standard  symbol  is  used,  or 
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the  phrase  “Call  Western  Union 
by  number  and  ask  for  Ot)«r 
ator  25.” 

Some  use  of  the  program  it 
expected  to  be  made  in  newspa 
per  advertising,  El&P  was  told. 
In  the  beginning,  such  use  was 
not  permitted.  “Operator  25’' 
commercials  on  the  radio  are 
still  prohibited. 

Cost  to  users  is  as  follows 
basic  rate,  covering  maintenance 
of  facilities  and  the  first  IM 
calls  a  month — $200  a  month 
additional  inquiries — seven  cents 
each;  initial  dealer  listine 
charge — $60  per  thousand  names* 
list  revision — $7.50  per  hundred 
names. 

Sectional  as  well  as  national 
service  is  provided. 

■ 

2,000  Visit  Plant 

Upper  Darby,  Pa.— The  three 
weeklies  published  by  Phila¬ 
delphia  Suburban  Newspapers 
Inc.,  celebrated  open  house  last 
week  and  2,000  advertisers,  pub¬ 
lic  officials,  neighboring  publish¬ 
ers  and  guests  attended.  The 
occasion  was  the  first  public 
view  of  the  company’s  adminis 
tration  center  and  production 
plant  at  Ardmore,  Pa. 

■ 

Bowling  Classic  Ends 

Flint,  Mich. — Discontinuation 
of  the  annual  Bowling  C.assic 
Tournaments  sponsored  by  the 
Flint  Journal  has  been  an 
nounced  by  M.  B.  Cossmau 
Journal  sports  editor.  The  Jour¬ 
nal  will  continue  to  support 
bowling  by  purchasing  medals 
for  champions  in  city  tourna¬ 
ments. 
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Flying  us  the  copy,  layouts,  mats 
or  plates  saves  time  and  money 
when  you  have  anything  to  print 
on  newsprint . . .  black,  color  or 
process  colors  .  .  .  fast,  modem 
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limited  only  by  temporary  paper 
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frank  CAREY— Jusf  received  the  $1,000,  1948 

Westinghouse  award  for  science  writing.  Carey 
is  shown  with  Dr.  B.  D.  Van  Evera,  at  left,  at 
George  Washington  U.,  Washington,  D.  C. 


HOWARD  W.  BLAKESLEE— Dean  of  Associated  Press 
science  writers.  Talks  here  with  Gen.  Groves 
about  the  atom  bomb.  Blakeslee  has  a  Pulitzer 
Prize  and  numerous  other  citations. 


SCIENCE 

for  the  LAYMAN 

CCIENCE  writers  for  The  Associated 
^  Press  are  specialists.  They  know 
what  makes  science  news.  More  impor¬ 
tant,  they  know  how  to  write  it  so  the 
inexpert  can  read  and  understand. 
That's  why  editors,  and  readers,  de¬ 
pend  on  them  for  latest  developments. 
That's  why  honors  for  science  writing 
keep  coming  their  way.  Latest  award 
winner:  Frank  Carev. 


ALTON  BLAKESLEE—  seen  here  on  Byrd  Antarctic 
expedition,  writes  the  popular  weekly  column 
"March  of  Science."  Like  his  father,  Howard, 
he  covers  science  news  all  over  the  country. 
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RENNIE  TAYLOR-AP  West  Coast  science  writer.  With 
Dr.  Robert  C.  Miller  (right),  Taylor  inspects 
model  of  projector  for  planetarium  to  be  built 
in  Golden  Gate  Park,  San  Francisco,  California. 


Oil  Strike  Violence 
Protested  by  Guild 


SAN  FRANCISCO— Protests  of 

violence  against  reporters  and 
cameramen  covering  the  oil 
strike  have  been  voted  here  by 
the  San  Francisco  •  Oakland 
guild’s  representative  assembly. 
“Censorship  by  force”  was 
charged  in  telegrams  sent  union 
leaders. 

Simultaneously,  the  assembly 
ordered  publication  of  a  San 
Francisco  Call-Bulletin  group's 
letter  protesting  a  charge  of 
Hearst  newspaper  “slanting”  of 
waterfront  strike  news. 

The  assenrbly  voted  censure 
of  Morris  Watson,  editor  of  the 
ILWU  Dispatcher,  for  an  arti¬ 
cle  in  the  longshoremen's  pub¬ 
lication  “in  which  Hearst  em¬ 
ployes,  who  represent  more 
than  60%  of  SFONG's  member¬ 
ship,  were  subjected  to  intem¬ 
perate  abuse.” 

On  orders  of  the  assembly,  the 
Bay  Guildsman,  SFONG  publi¬ 
cation,  printed  a  note  of  regret 
and  apologized  for  language 
used  in  an  editorial.  The  Bay 
Guildsman’s  Galley  West  col¬ 
umn  had  previously  referred  to 
the  ILWU  Dispatcher  editorial, 
stating  in  part: 

“The  editorial  attacked  the 
Hearst  newspapers  for  their  cov¬ 
erage  of  the  waterfront  strike, 
a  justifiable  complaint,  certain¬ 
ly,  but  it  went  so  far  as  to  add 
scurrilous  remarks  about  Hearst 
reporters.”  The  editorial  had 
added  later:: 

“We  would  be  the  last  to  de¬ 
fend  the  Hearst  press — or  the 
other  dailies — for  their  treat¬ 
ment  of  labor  news,  but  the 
ILWU  Dispatcher  is  no  sweet 
rose  of  objectivity,  either,  and 
when  it  calls  Hearst  reporters 
bad  names,  it  is  in  danger  of 
tarring  itself  with  the  same 
stick.” 

A  group  of  10  Call-Bulletin 
labor  news  reporters  took  up 
the  charge  of  biased  coverage 
with  a  written  denial  of  the 
charge  and  a  request  for  the 
Bay  Guildsman  to  withdraw  the 
accusation.  The  October  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  assembly  also  was 
confronted  with  the  written  res¬ 
ignation  of  Clint  Mosher,  San 
Francisco  Examiner,  as  SFONG 
first  vicepresident,  as  a  result 
of  the  Dispatcher  incident.  The 
resignation  was  rejected  by  an 
assembly  vote. 

Clcdm  No  Slanting 

The  Call-Bulletin’s  group  let¬ 
ter  said,  in  part: 

“We  are  willing  to  stand  by 
the  record  of  our  coverage  of 
the  maritime  dispute  and  other 
labor  news.  We  have  never  been 
instructed  to  slant  our  copy  nor 
have  any  of  us  taken  it  upon 
ourselves  to  slant  H.  We  make 
and  have  always  made  an  hon¬ 
est  effort  to  present  both  sides 
fairly  and  accurately,  with 
straight  news  values  as  our 
guide.  We  believe  we  have  at¬ 
tained  a  fair  measure  of  success. 
We  think  no  other  bay  area 
newspaper  has  better  labor  cov¬ 
erage  than  ours.” 

Signing  were  Dave  Jones, 
James  G.  Chesnutt,  Jane  Co- 
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nant,  Virgil  L.  Elliott.  John  D. 
Keyes,  Robert  J.  Bernhard, 
Yancey  B.  Smith,  Luther  Meyer, 
Jerry  Flamm  and  Ken  Ehrman. 

Protest  telegrams  to  Philip 
Murray,  CIO  president,  and 
other  labor  leaders  were  or¬ 
dered  dispatched  after  Vernon 
Reilly,  SFONG  president,  term¬ 
ed  petroleum  strike  incidents 
an  invasion  of  the  free  press. 

Threats  against  reporters, 
warnings  to  members  of  the 
press  that  they  entered  strike 
areas  at  their  own  risk,  and 
threats  against  cameramen  pho¬ 
tographing  pickets  have  been 
reported  frequently  during  the 
oil  strike.  Several  newsmen 
have  been  injured. 

Reilly's  message  charged: 
“Pickets  have  roughed  up  pho¬ 
tographers,  smashed  cameras, 
stolen  plates,  threatened  bodily 
harm  to  photographers  who 
tried  to  shoot  pictures  the  pick¬ 
ets  assumed  might  have  repre¬ 
sented  them  in  an  unfavorable 
light. 

“Reporters  have  been  re¬ 
strained,  on  threat  of  bodily 
harm,  from  entering  areas  pick¬ 
ets  did  not  wish  them  in  and 
have  been  ordered  to  leave  spots 
on  public  streets  by  the  same 
compulsion.  All  these  incidents 
occurred  on  the  public  streets. 

“This  body  holds  such  actions 
to  be  an  invasion  of  the  rights 
and  duties  of  the  American 
press.  They  constitute,  in  fact, 
censorship  by  force  of  news  pic¬ 
tures  and  reporting.  The  body 
un^uivocally  condemns  such 
actions.” 

O.  A.  Knight,  president  of  the 
Oil  Workers  International  Un¬ 
ion,  expressed  regret  over  pick¬ 
et  line  incidents  and  advised  a 
wire  had  been  sent  to  all  locals 
asking  members  “to  give  report¬ 
ers  and  photographers  cooper¬ 
ation  in  performance  of  their 
work.” 

Guild  Censures  CIO 
Attack  on  Writer 
YOUNGSTOWN,  O.  —  The 

Youngstown  Newspaper  Guild 
accused  the  Mahoning  County 
CIO-PAC  of  making  false 
charges  against  State  Senator 
Clingan  Jackson,  political  editor 
of  the  Vindicator. 

In  a  resolution  unanimously 
adopted  at  a  general  member¬ 
ship  meeting,  the  guildsmen 
branded  the  CIO-PAC  charges 
as  “an  insult  to  all  of  us  work¬ 
ing  newspaper  men  and  wom¬ 
en.” 

The  CIO-PAC’s  campaign  to 
defeat  Jackson  included  an  alle¬ 
gation  that  Jackson  acts  as  “a 
publisher's  tool  in  his  political 
writing.” 

Terming  the  charge  “unfound¬ 
ed,”  the  resolution  requested 
that  the  general  public  be  in¬ 
formed  of  the  following  facts: 

“1.  That  nobody  at  the  Vindi¬ 
cator  is  ever  under  compulsion 
to  write  under  his  own  name 
articles  contrary  to  his  personal 
beliefs,  nor  would  any  guild 
member  submit  to  such  compul¬ 
sion. 


“2.  That  time  and  again  Vin¬ 
dicator  writers  have  written  in 
the  Vindicator  signed  articles 
that  were  directly  in  conflict 
with  the  Vindicator’s  own  po¬ 
litical  policies,  and  so  far  as  we 
know  none  of  these  has  ever 
been  refused  publication. 

“3.  That  Vindicator  employes 
have  at  all  times  enjoyed  com¬ 
plete  freedom  of  opinion,  with 
not  one  attempt  by  their  em¬ 
ployer  to  restrict  that  freedom.” 

William  F.  Maag,  Jr.,  is  the 
publisher  of  the  Vindicator. 

■ 

Judges  Appointed 
For  Interiaith  Awards 

A  committee  of  five  judges, 
including  Herbert  Bayard  Swope 
and  Russel  Crouse,  has  been 
named  to  make  the  Irving  Geist 
Foundation  awards  for  the  sto¬ 
ries,  cartoons  or  editorials  ap¬ 
pearing  in  New  York  City  news¬ 
papers  which  do  most  to  further 
interfaith  understanding. 

The  Newspaper  Guild-Geist 
Foundation  awards,  which  total 
$1,000  annually,  were  set  up  this 
year  by  Irving  Geist,  New  York 
businessman  and  philanthropist, 
to  honor  New  York  newspaper¬ 
men  whose  work  contributes  to 
interfaith  understanding.  The 
awards  will  be  made  for  the 
first  time  at  the  end  of  this 
year.  They  are  administered  by 
the  guild. 

Other  judges  are  Ed  Sullivan, 
New  York  Daily  News  colum¬ 
nist;  Lewis  Gannett,  book  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  New  York  Herald 
Tribune,  {jnd  A.  H.  Raskin,  staff 
writer  for  the  New  York 
Times. 

In  accepting  an  invitation  to 
serve  as  a  judge,  Mr.  Swope, 
former  executive  editor  of  toe 
New  York  World,  said  the 
“awards  will  be  a  stimulus  to 
working  for  an  understanding 
that  will  make  life  better  and 
decenter.” 

The  awards  for  this  year  will 
be  made  for  newspaper  or  news 
magazine  material  which  has 
appeared  between  Jan.  1  and 
Nov.  30. 

■ 

Rival  Wins  Prize 

Boston,  Mass.  —  One  of  the 
first  prize  winners  in  the  Boston 
Sunday  Post’s  snapshot  contest 
was  Walter  W.  Wright,  a  printer 
for  the  Boston  Globe.  During 
toe  14  Sundays  of  the  contest, 
10,978  entries  were  submitted  to 
the  Post  snapshot  editor. 


Wolters  Recalls 
Starzel's  U.  I, 
Newspaper  Job 

Chicago  —  Appointment  of 
Frank  J.  Starzcd  as  general 
manager  of  the  Associated 
Press,  as  announced  last  week, 
caused  Larry  Wolters,  Chicago 
Tribune  radio  and  television  ed¬ 
itor,  to  recall  Starzel's  campus 
journalism  days  at  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Iowa. 

Back  in  1923,  Wolters  ^u^ 
ceeded  George  Gallup  as  editor 
of  the  Daily  Iowan.  Wolters, 
in  turn,  appointed  Frank  Star- 
zel,  who  had  come  to  the  Iowa 
campus  the  year  previous  from 
Notre  Dame,  as  managing  editor 
of  the  student  newspaper. 

“Starzel  had  left  Notre  Dame, 
where  he  had  played  football 
and  was  injured  so  he  could  no 
longer  play,  and  had  come  to 
the  University  of  Iowa  to  com¬ 
plete  his  college  work  in  the 
state  where  his  father  owned 
a  semi-weekly,”  said  Wolters. 

“Frank  worked  hard  as  man¬ 
aging  editor  his  junior  year 
and  was  slated  to  become  editor- 
in-chief  his  senior  year.  But. 
through  some  unusual  profes¬ 
sorial  action,  the  society  editor 
of  the  Daily  Iowan  was  ap¬ 
pointed  by  the  publication's 
board.  The  appointment  at  the 
time,  not  only  stunned  Frank, 
but  the  entire  Iowan  staff." 

Wolters  related  how  Starzel 
left  college  and  became  man¬ 
aging  editor  of  the  Iowa  City 
Press  Citizen,  demonstrating  to 
his  college  professors  that  they 
had  overlooked  a  promising 
young  newspaperman,  who  con¬ 
tinued  his  climb  upward  in  the 
newspaper  business,  joining  AP 
in  1929  and  becoming  AP  gen¬ 
eral  manager  at  the  age  of  44. 
(E&P,  Oct.  23,  p.  7), 


Old  Papers  at  Yale 

New  Haven,  Conn _ The  price 

less  William  Robertson  Coe  Col- 
lection  of  Western  Americana— 
8,000  items — is  now  at  Yale  Uni¬ 
versity.  It  includes  some  of  the 
early  newspapers  of  the  North¬ 
west,  notably  the  Northern  Star, 
the  first  newspaper  published 
north  of  Seattle.  Also  in  the 
collection  is  the  report  by 
Horace  Greeley  on  the  Colorado 
region. 
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he  newspaper 
ierofilming  serviee  witll 
behind  it 


It  means  a  lot  to  newspaper  publishers  to  know 
that  Recordak — the  company  that  pioneered  mod¬ 
ern  automatic  microfilming  and  its  application 
to  newspapers — has  Eastman  Kodak  Company 
behind  it. 

It  means  that  Recordak  equipment  and  film 
are  right  for  the  job  of  reducing  newspaper  pages 
to  very  small  photographic  images.  Right,  because 
Kodak  not  only  knoiis  cameras,  lenses,  film,  but 
knows  how  to  design,  engineer,  and  produce  them 


to  work  together  as  a  unit  to  make  every  news- 
page  image  ^'picture  perfect.” 

And  it  also  means  that  the  film  processing, 
offered  by  Recordak,  is  right.  It  just  couldn’t  be 
othenvise  with  Kodak-perfected  technics,  equip¬ 
ment,  and  inspection  control  at  every  step. 

Sound  backing,  this — backing  by  Kodak,  the 
foremost  maker  of  photographic  apparatus  and 
materials — and  it’s  behind  every  phase  of  Recordak 
Newspaper  Service.  To  learn  more  about  the 
service  itself — product  of  20  years’  experience  de¬ 
voted  to  microfilming — write  us. 

Recordak  Corporation 
(Subsidiary  of  Eastman  Kodak  Company) 

350  Madison  Avenue,  New  York  17,  N.Y. 


(Subiidiary  of  Eastman  Kodak  Company) 

originator  of  modern 
microfilming — and  its 
newspaper  application 


'Recordak"  is  a  trade-mark 


Look  to  Smokestacks 
For  Duty— and  Profit 

By  L  R.  Boulware 
Vic«pr«aident.  Ganeral  Electric  Co. 


(//  management  is  widely  dis¬ 
trusted  by  its  employes,  the 
fault  lies  largely  with  manage¬ 
ment  itself,  the  author  of  this 
article  believes.  Its  failure  to 
tell  the  public  the  economic 
truths,  he  says,  has  given  pres¬ 
sure-group  propagandists  fer¬ 
tile  ground  in  which  to  sow 
their  seeds  of  economic  mis¬ 
information.  For  his  own  com¬ 
pany,  Mr.  Boulware  for  many 
months  has  been  conducting  a 
thorough — and  successful — edu¬ 
cational  program  of  intra-plant 
activities  and  plant-city  adver¬ 
tising  ( EttP,  Jan.  3,  p.  28;  May  8, 
p.  65).  He  pleads  here  for  an 
awakening  industry  and  the 
cuivertising  field  to  their  oppor¬ 
tunities  in  economic  education 
in  local  communities.) 

YEARS  AGO  on  a  train  I  got 

into  conversation  with  a 
young  salesman  of  industrial 
equipment. 

“Where  do  you  find  your  cus¬ 
tomers?"  I  asked  him. 

"Oh,”  he  said.  “I  just  get  off 
the  train  and  look  around  for 
the  smokestacks.  Wherever 
there’s  a  smokestack  there's  a 
customer  I  ought  to  be  able  to 
sell.” 

That  salesman’s  observation, 
new  to  me  then,  has  again  a 
new  significance  today — a  sig¬ 
nificance  not  confined  to  the 
traveling  salesman  of  industrial 
equipment  and  supplies,  but  to 
the  local  salesman  of  newspaper 
space,  radio  time,  and  advertis¬ 
ing  agency  service. 

Let  me  explain.  Industrial 
management  has  a  new  job  to¬ 
day — a  job  of  pre-eminent  im¬ 
portance  which  in  my  opinion 
must  be  done  both  thoroughly 
and  quickly  if  we  are  to  sur¬ 
vive  as  a  democracy  and  if  we 
are  to  retain  our  free  economic 
system  of  competition  and  incen¬ 
tives. 

Communism  and  other  forms 
of  collectivism  are  pressing  on 
all  fronts  toward  the  destruc¬ 
tion  of  America  and  its  economic 
system.  They  are  hammering 
from  without  and  boring  from 
within  toward  the  substitution 
of  a  form  of  big  government 
and  little  people  for  our  tradi¬ 
tional  minimum  of  government 
and  maximum  of  free  individ¬ 
uality. 

Eyebrows  may  go  up  at  my 
presumption  in  suggesting  that 
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it  is  the  job  of  industrial  man¬ 
agement  to  accept  the  determin¬ 
ing  role  in  saving  our  free 
American  System.  What  about 
the  people;  isn’t  it  their  job, 
after  all? 

Yes.  Certainly.  But  the 
people  need  help. 

For  15  years  our  defenses 
have  been  down.  The  voice  of 
truth  and  reason  has  been  si¬ 
lent.  No  effort  of  any  conse¬ 
quence  has  been  made  to  answer 
the  persuasive  arguments  of  the 
collectivists.  Our  employes  and 
the  public  at  large  have  been 
subjected  to  the  grossest  form 
of  economic  misinformation  and 
pressure-group  propaganda.  For 
lack  of  the  truth,  our  people 
have  been  unable  to  resist  an 
absorption  of  these  misconcep¬ 
tions. 

This  has  led  to  a  dissatisfac¬ 
tion  with  their  jobs  that  not 
even  employes  themselves  could 
explain,  and  it  has  led  to  dis¬ 
trust  and  dislike  for  employers 
and  for  the  economic  system 
itself. 

Management  Waking 

Fortunately,  however  belated¬ 
ly,  business  management  is 
awakening  to  this  threat.  More 
individual  employers  daily  are 
becoming  aware  that  it  is  a 
problem  of  all  the  people — that 
their  employes  are  an  important 
integral  part  of  the  local  body 
politic  and  that  as  such  they 
need  the  soundest  and  most  pa¬ 
tient  guidance  back  along  the 
road  to  truth  and  ultimate  eco¬ 
nomic  and  political  salvation. 

Most  important  of  all — em¬ 
ployers  are  beginning  to  see  that 
getting  and  dispensing  some 
fundamental  economic  education 
is  in  their  own  immediate  en¬ 
lightened  self-interest. 

More  of  these  employers  each 
day  are  beginning  to  do  the  im¬ 
portant  job  of  informing  them¬ 
selves — and  then  their  own  em¬ 
ployes  and  neighbors  in  their 
plant  communities — in  the  fun¬ 
damental  truths  and  great  ad¬ 
vantages  of  the  system  we  live 
under. 

Many  other  employers  are 
anxious  and  willing  to  do  like¬ 
wise,  but  they  need  help  and 
guidance  just  as  do  their  em¬ 
ployes. 

Some  of  this  help  is  beginning 
to  come  from  associations  and 
groups,  but  it  is  the  obligation 
of  everyone  in  a  position  of  in¬ 
fluence  to  see  1)  that  such  ma¬ 
terial  is  given  additional  local 
application,  and  2)  that  he  is 
doing  his  part  as  an  individual 
to  further  the  effort. 

That  is  where  the  information 
agencies  and  media  At  into  the 
picture.  That  is  where  they  can 
expand  their  own  markets  profit¬ 
ably  while  at  the  same  time  per¬ 
forming  a  great  and  needed  ser¬ 
vice  for  the  country  by  lending 
a  hand  to  the  industries  which 
sit  at  the  foot  of  the  “smoke¬ 
stacks”  in  their  communities. 

What  can  leaders  in  the  news¬ 
paper  field,  in  advertising  agen¬ 


cies,  in  public  relations  firms 
and  in  local  radio  stations  do  to 
help?  How  can  they  go  about 
doing  their  duty — and  making 
money— on  the  extra  jobs  open 
to  them? 

From  our  own  experience  thus 
far  we  suspect  employers  are 
going  to  find  that  they  have  to 
engage  in  at  least  three  major 
kinds  of  activity  before  they 
can  finally  accomplish  this  task. 
It  was  no  surprise  to  us  to  learn 
that,  just  as  we  first  had  to 
deserve  the  job  satisfaction  of 
our  employes  before  we  could 
hope  to  attain  it,  we  had  also 
to  deserve  their  credibility  in 
what  we  had  to  say  before  we 
could  hope  to  have  them  be¬ 
lieve  us. 

In  short,  we  found  that: 

1.  We  had  to  be  sure  we  got 
and  kept  the  physical  and  finan¬ 
cial  aspects  of  each  individual 
job  up  to  the  ever-rising  stand¬ 
ards  in  these  respects,  and  then 
had  the  employes  know  about 
and  understand  the  improve¬ 
ments. 

2.  We  had  to  improve  the 
leadership  qualities  of  the  em¬ 
ploye’s  individual  boss — had  to 
give  him  sound  policy  informa¬ 
tion  which  he  could  pass  along 
to  the  group  of  employes  work¬ 
ing  under  him — and  had  to  train 
him  to  be  to  his  employes  a 
salesman  and  service  represen¬ 
tative  of  our  “job  package.” 

3.  We  had  to  improve  infor¬ 
mation  not  only  regarding  our 
company  and  Its  policies  and 
progress,  but  also  about  our 
free  economic  and  social  sys¬ 
tem;  and  not  only  improve  in¬ 
formation  to  employes,  but  also 
to  their  bosses,  for  we  in  man¬ 
agement  from  foreman  to  top 
executive  have  had  largely  to  re¬ 
learn  our  economics  all  over 
again. 

GE's  Experience 

The  first  two  of  these  activ¬ 
ities  are  purely  internal — car¬ 
ried  on  within  the  individual 
company.  But  the  third,  the 
improvement  of  information, 
must  be  both  internal  and  ex¬ 
ternal  because  it  is  pointless  to 
try  to  give  an  employe  economic 
information  then  send  him  home 
to  face  50  neighbors  who  attack 
those  things  he  has  learned. 

In*  our  own  experience  we 
found  we  could  do  fairly  well  in 
furnishing  sound  corrective  in¬ 
formation  to  the  employe  and 
have  him  understand  it.  But 
we  found  the  new  information 
was  wasted — wals  either  can¬ 
celled  out  or  abandoned — if  the 
neighbors  with  whom  he 
was  in  social  contact  during  his 
leisure  hours  still  clung  to  the 
same  old  misinformation  and 
mis-conceptions  because  they 
had  not  heard  differently. 

In  our  case  we  made  a  cost 
analysis  of  reaching  these  50 
neighbors  we  found  to  have  such 
an  influence  on  our  average  em¬ 
ploye.  We  found  that  we  could 
reach  32  of  them  with  one  of 
our  complete  economic  messages 
for  10  cents,  whereas  for  a  fore¬ 
man  or  other  supervisor  and  an 
employe  to  get  together  on  com¬ 
pany  time  for  long  enough  to 
send  the  employe  home  as  a 
teacher  for  the  neighborhood 
would  cost  about  $4  for  one 
hour’s  effort — and  it  might  cost 
from  $10  to  $12  to  get  the  job 
thoroughly  done. 
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If  our  experience  is  going  to  • 
be  typical  for  other  employers, 
there  is  obviously  a  great  oppor 
tunity  here  for  newspapers,  ra 
dio  stations  and  advertising  . 
agencies — the  opportunity  to  I 
make  a  customer  of  each  local  I 
industrial  plant  or  other  em  f 
ployers — to  take  the  substance  f 
of  what  is  being  taught  inter  I 
nally  to  supervisors  and  em  | 
ployes  and  get  it  in  the  loc^  ; 
newspapers  and  on  the  local  air  ; 
waves  as  paid  advertising. 

It  should  be  a  made-to-order  ! 
role  for  the  local  salesmen  of 
time  and  space — salesmen  who  j 
first  have  been  taught  how  to  ' 
sell  the  need  and  value  of  such  ' 
information  —  to  solicit  the 
smokestacks  for  business.  It 
should  be  a  ready-made  oppor 
tunity  for  the  local  advertising 
agency  and  public  relations 
counsel  to  assist  in  the  effort. 

Diveraified  Opportunity 

Furthermore,  the  information  ' 
agencies  and  media  can  serve  a  ' 
superb  supplementary  purpose  ' 
by  organizing  in  their  com  i 
munities  adult  economic  educa¬ 
tion  classes  for  top  businessmen. 

W.  V.  Merrihue,  manager  of 
employe,  community,  and  union 
relations  for  General  Electric's 
Apparatus  Department,  recentiy 
helped  the  Lions  Club  at  Sche 
nectady,  N.  Y.,  arrange  such  a  , 
course  where  more  than  400 
businessmen  at  the  moment  of 
this  writing  have  passed  their 
sixth  weekly  conference  for 
which  each  businessman  is  wil 
lingly  paying  his  own  money. 
Individuals  interviewed  on  the 
results  of  the  course  indicate 
the  feeling  that  they  have  ben 
efited  all  out  of  proportion  to 
the  cost  of  the  training.  Sim  ’ 
ilar  courses  are  now  being  con 
sidered  by  civic  organizations 
of  three  other  cities. 

Do  not  all  communities  need 
such  sevices?  i 

Who  could  more  readily  to  f 
his  own  gain — as  well  as  the  | 
public’s — inspire  a  local  civic  j 
organization  to  sponsor  such  a 
program  than  the  publisher  of 
the  local  newspaper  or  the  man 
ager  of  the  local  radio  station? 

And  who  should  and  could 
more  appropriately  and  profit¬ 
ably  aid  the  process  than  the 
advertising  agency? 

We  are  convinced  as  a  result 
of  our  own  experience  that  the 
point  of  attack  on  serial  and 
economic  misinformation  — the 
greatest  threat  to  our  nation  as 
a  democracy  and  to  our_  econ¬ 
omy  as  a  free  system — is  not 
only  with  the  employe  in  the  in¬ 
dustrial  plant  and  with  his 
neighbors  in  the  industrial  com 
munity  but  also  with  the  influ 
ential  businessman  as  well-  . 

It  is  primarily  industrial 
management’s  job.  But  by  urg 
ing  that  the  job  be  done  and  by 
helping  industry  to  do 
information  agencies  and  mema 
not  only  can  perform  a  valu 
able  service  but  also  can  add  ^ 
every  smokestack  in  town  to  \ 
their  potential  list  of  local  cus-  b 
tomers  which  heretofore  have  f 
been  so  largely  the  retail  mer  > 
chants  of  the  city.  ,,  ! 

Who  knows  but  what  we  shw  j 
see  the  newspapers  and  m*  , 
ether  waves  of  the  future  fuu 

of  “Friday-night-for-Saturday^  , 

specials  in  economics  as  well  a-  , 
in  Sunday  dinner  materials.  ^ 
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Association  of  American  railroads 

Transportation  Building 
Washington  6,  D.  C. 


WILLIAM  T.  PARICY 
PRESIOCNT 


To  the  PRESS  and  RADIO: 


November  1,  1948 


Subject;  Railroads  and  Research 


A  railroad  is  a  combination  of  ideas  at  work.  There  is  the  idea  of 
track,  the  idea  of  the  train  of  cars  on  the  track,  the  idea  of  mechanical  loco« 
motive  power  to  move  the  train,  and  finally  the  idea  of  common  carriage  of  persons 
and  goods  for  all. 

Combine  these  ideas  and  you  have  a  railroad.  Improve  these  ideas  and 
their  working  together.  Smooth  and  strengthen  the  track.  Increase  the  capacity 
and  serviceability  of  the  cars.  Add  to  the  power  and  efficiency  of  the  locomotive# 
Broaden  the  service — and  keep  on  doing  these  things  year  after  year  for  more  than 
a  century,  and  you  have  the  American  railroads  as  we  know  them. 


The  latest  step  in  this  long  history  of  progress  and  development  is 
the  completion  of  arrangements  by  which  the  Association  of  American  Railroads  is 
to  erect  on  the  campus  of  the  Illinois  Institute  of  Technology  in  Chicago  a  labora> 
tory  and  center  for  much  of  the  research  of  the  railroad  industry.  This  new 
development  is  fully  in  line  with  the  long-time  practice  of  the  industry  in  making 
use  of  the  laboratories  of  universities  and  of  manufacturers  of  railroad  supplies 
and  equipment,  while  the  railroads  themselves  serve  as  a  great  laboratory  for 
the  testing  and  proving  of  ideas,  no  matter  where  developed. 

Two  things  are  to  be  kept  in  mind  about  railroad  research.  One  is  that 
railroads  don't  make  things  to  sell.  They  buy  things  from  manufacturers,  and 
use  them  to  produce  transportation  service.  As  a  service  industry,  therefore, 
railroads  partake  of  the  research  done  by  almost  every  manufacturing  industry. 


The  other  thing  to  remember  is  that  railroads  can  never  shut  down  to 
retool  for  next  year's  models.  Everything  new  on  a  railroad  must  fit  in  and  work 
right  along  with  what  is  already  there,  during  a  necessary  period  of  transition. 

The  test  of  railroad  research  is  results.  One  measure  of  what  has  been 
accomplished— one  among  memy— is  the  fact  that  this  year  the  average  freight  train 
is  turning  out  two  and  one-half  times  as  much  transportation  service  per  hour  as 
the  average  in  the  years  just  after  the  first  World  War. 


And  the  same  sort  of  research  in  improved  plant  and  equipment  and  im¬ 
proved  operating  methods  which  have  helped  to  produce  this  and  like  results,  is 
going  forward  today  more  extensively  and  more  intensively  than  ever  before,  with 
every  promise  of  still  better  results  for  the  future. 
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THE  ELECTION 

AGAIN,  as  in  '36,  '40,  and  '44,  the  Demo¬ 
cratic  Presidential  candidate  won  the 
election  in  the  face  of  majority  news¬ 
paper  support  for  his  Republican  rival. 
Once  again,  the  skeptics,  critics  and  even 
the  “man  in  the  street”  are  mumbling  “the 
newspapers  don't  reflect  the  interests  of 
their  readers,”  and  “you  can't  believe  what 
you  read  in  the  newspaper.” 

Does  this  election  of  Truman  with  a  two- 
million  plurality,  contrary  to  the  predic¬ 
tions  of  the  political  poll  takers,  against 
the  Dewey  backing  from  65%  of  the  na¬ 
tion’s  dailies,  mean  any  of  these  things? 

If  we  had  what  might  be  called  a 
“national  press”  in  this  country  the  charges 
could  be  made  to  stick.  But  we  don’t  have 
a  national  press”  any  more  than  we  have 
a  ‘  national  election.”  Newspapers  wield 
their  editorial  influence  locally,  are  sold 
as  a  local  medium  to  national  advertisers, 
just  as  voting  power  is  registered  locally. 
Our  President  is  not  elected  by  a  national 
vote  but  by  the  sum  total  of  his  vote  in 
each  state.  Similarly,  our  press  has  no 
uniform  national  influence  but  exerts  what¬ 
ever  influence  it  has  locally  in  an  even 
greater  geographical  breakdown  through 
the  1700  individual  daily  newspapers  in 
more  than  1400  different  cities  and  towns. 

Let  s  look  at  Tuesday’s  figures : 

As  of  Wednesday  night,  Truman  won  his 
battle  with  the  electoral  votes  of  28  states 
in  which  he  was  victorious. 

Comparing  the  electoral  result  with  the 
Editor  &  Publisher  poll  of  newspaper  sup¬ 
port  for  the  candidates  ( EStP,  Oct.  30, 
p.  11)  we  find  that  28  states  voted  in  line 
with  the  majority  newspaper  support  in 
those  states.  So,  in  more  than  507c  of  the 
states  a  majority  of  the  newspapers  either 
rode  the  right  horse  or  were  influential 
in  bringing  in  a  winner.  But,  as  yet,  no 
one  has  commended  the  newspapers  for 
this  voting  record  as  good  as  Truman’s. 

Here’s  the  way  they  stack  up; 

In  Alabama,  Louisiana,  Mississippi  and 
South  Carolina,  Gov.  Thurmond  won  the 
electoral  votes.  He  was  supported  by  a 
majority  of  the  newspapers  in  each  of 
those  states. 

In  the  Truman  column  of  electoral  states 
were  Arkansas,  Florida,  Georgia,  Ken¬ 
tucky,  North  Carolina,  Oklahoma,  Texas 
and  Wyoming.  A  majority  of  the  news¬ 
papers  backed  Truman  in  each  of  those 
states. 

Dewey  won  in  Connecticut,  Delaware, 
Indiana.  Kansas,  Maine,  Maryland,  Mich¬ 
igan.  Nebraska,  New  Hampshire,  New 
Jersey,  New  York,  North  Dakota,  Oregon, 
Pennsylvania.  South  Dakota  and  Vermont. 
Dewey  had  the  backing  of  the  majority  of 
dailies  in  those  states. 

In  number  of  newspapers,  that’s  470 
newspapers,  or  almost  half  of  the  998  tab¬ 
ulated  by  E&P  in  the  Dewey,  Truman, 
Thurmond  columns,  which  either  guessed 
right  or  helped  to  put  their  candidates 
across.  Exactly  half  of  the  papers  pre¬ 
viously  recorded  in  both  the  Truman  and 
Thurmond  columns  nationally  by  E&P 
were  right  according  to  the  electoral  result 
and  almost  half  of  the  newspapers  in  the 
Dewey  column  were  right. 

If  the  comparison  between  electoral  re- 
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.4n«]  he  that  sat  upon  the  throne  said,  Be¬ 
hold,  I  make  all  things  new.  And  he  said 
unto  me.  Write:  for  these  words  are  true 
and  faithful. — Revelation,  XXI;  5. 


suit  and  the  E&P  poll  is  made  on  the  basis 
of  total  circulations  and  not  on  the  num¬ 
ber  of  newspapers  it  is  found  the  largest 
circulation  totals  were  on  the  winning  can¬ 
didate’s  side,  whoever  he  was,  in  27  states. 

What  does  it  prove? 

In  this  mumbling  about  the  newspapers 
being  wrong  again,  does  it  make  any  sense 
to  claim  the  majority  of  newspapers  in 
Indiana  were  right  because  they  supported 
Dewey  and  the  state  went  for  Dewey,  and 
then  to  charge  the  newspapers  in  adjoining 
Illinois  were  wrong  because  they  backed 
Dewey  and  the  state  went  for  Truman?  Is 
it  fair  to  say  the  newspapers  in  New  York 
were  right  because  they  supported  Dewey 
and  he  won  the  state  while  the  newspapers 
in  nearby  Connecticut  were  wrong  because 
they  backed  Dewey  and  Truman  won? 

Is  it  fair  to  charge  the  majority  of  news¬ 
papers  in  Alabama,  Louisiana,  Mississippi 
and  South  Carolina  were  wrong  in  sup¬ 
porting  Thurmond  who  won  in  their  states 
and  at  the  same  time  to  claim  the  ma¬ 
jority  of  newspapers  in  Florida,  Georgia, 
Kentucky,  North  Carolina  and  Texas  were 
right  because  they  supported  Truman? 

Obviously,  from  these  comparisons  it 
may  be  seen  that  any  criticism  of  the 
daily  newspapers  on  a  national  basis  be¬ 
cause  of  the  election  results  is  unfounded. 
Actually,  the  daily  newspapers  deserve 
tribute  for  their  fair,  complete  and  un¬ 
biased  presentation  of  the  election  issues 
enabling  the  electorate  to  make  its  choice. 

LATIN  AMERICAN  NEWS 

TOM  WALLACE,  editor  emeritus  of  the 

Louisville  Times,  has  been  trying  for 
years  to  interest  U.  S.  newspapermen  in 
Latin  American  affairs  and  in  printing 
more  news  of  our  neighboring  countries  to 
the  South.  But  his  efforts,  and  those  of 
other  U.  S.  newsmen  who  have  spent  time 
and  money  promoting  hemisphere  soli¬ 
darity  and  getting  acquainted  with  Latin 
American  newspapermen  to  accomplish  it, 
have  been  largely  rebuffed. 

The  AP  Managing  Editors’  continuing 
study  committee  polled  100  editors  on  the 
subject.  All  but  four  of  the  96  who  an¬ 
swered  said  they  believed  newspapers 
should  try  to  create  more  interest  in 
Latin  American  affairs.  But  three  out  of 
four  said  they  would  not  use  any  more 
Latin  American  news  if  it  were  available. 

In  other  words,  most  U.  S.  editors  are 
saying  the  goal  is  desirable  but  we’ll  let 
others  work  for  it. 


TOTAL  AUDIENCE' 

THE  BATTLE  LINES  have  been  drawn  ia 
the  controversy  over  whether  media, 
whose  net  paid  circulation  is  already 
measured  by  the  Audit  Bureau  of  Circula¬ 
tions,  should  be  permitted  to  project  their  » 
“total  audience”  or  number  of  readers  on  ^ 
the  basis  of  research  reports. 

The  fight  started  on  the  floor  of  the 
recent  ABC  meeting  in  Chicago  where 
the  practice  was  questioned  by  ANPA 
President  David  Howe  and  defended  by  H. 

H.  Dobberteen  of  Benton  &  Bowles. 

More  recently,  Ralph  Starr  Butler,  a 
former  director  of  ABC  and  retired  vice- 
president  of  General  Foods,  told  the  As¬ 
sociation  of  National  Advertisers  in  New 
York  these  surveys  of  “total  audiences” 
represent  a  “dangerous  trend  in  the  field 
of  media  measurement.” 

Still  later,  Otis  Kenyon,  chairman  of  the 
Advertising  Research  Foundation,  defend¬ 
ed  these  studies  as  valuable  helps  for 
advertisers  and  agencies  before  the  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  Canadian  Advertisers. 

It  seems  to  us  that  both  sides  have  some 
arguing  points  in  this  discussion.  There  is 
great  danger  that  these  projections  of 
“total  audiences”  may  be  abused  to  the 
point  where  figures  for  imaginary  audi¬ 
ences  might  ultimately  supplant  the  hard 
facts  of  net  paid  circulations. 

However,  few  advertisers  or  agencies 
accept,  and  few  magazines  claim,  such 
projected  figures  as  1007c  accurate  in  de¬ 
picting  the  number  of  readers,  such  as 
the  ABC  accurately  shows  number  of 
buyers.  “Total  audience”  figures  must  be 
accepted  as  relative  unless  present  re¬ 
search  methods  of  studying  cross  sections, 
which  are  applied  to  a  variety  of  studies, 
are  completely  discounted  as  unreliable. 

The  most  common  sense  solution  to  the 
problem,  which  would  protect  the  inter¬ 
ests  of  all  concerned,  was  suggested  by  Mr. 
Howe  in  his  first  attack  before  the  ABC. 
“Should  such  member  not  be  required  in 
any  claims  on  readership  or  coverage  to 
state  in  at  least  equally  large  type  the  net 
paid  ABC  circulation  for  the  same  area 
for  which  claims  are  made?”  he  asked. 

This  requirement  by  ABC  would  provide 
a  comparison  between  actual  buyers  and 
estimated  readers  and  would  be  insurance 
against  distortion  or  exaggeration  of  “total 
audiences.” 

WRONG  THINKING 

IN  ITS  report  on  AP  membership  partici¬ 
pation,  the  continuing  study  committee 
of  the  Associated  Press  Managing  Editors 
Association  said  the  presence  of  radio  com¬ 
petition  caused  many  editors  and  publish¬ 
ers  to  refuse  to  give  their  local  news  to 
the  AP  promptly. 

Newspaper  executives  who  still  think 
of  radio  as  a  news  competitor  are  over¬ 
looking  the  historical  record. 

Radio  has  expanded  tremendously  in 
that  period  and  contrary  to  the  expecta¬ 
tions  of  many  15  years  ago  it  has  not  won 
away  any  newspaper  readers  or  sapped 
the  public’s  interest  in  the  printed  word. 
Instead,  the  flashes  and  bulletins  of  news 
on  the  air,  which  of  necessity  are  brief 
and  sketchy,  have  whetted  the  public’s 
appetite  for  more  news,  more  details. 
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PERSONAL 

mention 


ROBERT  V.  KINCAID  has  been 

named  editor  of  the  Weirton 
(W.  Va.)  Daily  Times.  A  gradu¬ 
ate  of  West  Virginia  university, 
he  has  been  associated  with  the 
Wheeling  (W.  Va.)  News-Regis¬ 
ter,  the  Martins  Ferry  (O.) 
Times-Leader,  the  Associated 
Press  bureau  in  Huntington,  W. 
Va.,  and  the  Cumberland  (Md.) 
News.  At  one  time  he  was  part 
owner  of  the  Bel  Air,  (Md.) 
Harford  Gazette. 

Morris  P.  Moore,  who  has 
been  general  manager  of  the 
Brownsville  (Tex.)  Herald,  for 
several  months,  has  assumed 
the  editorship  of  the  paper 
also.  In  the  latter  capacity  he 
succeeded  Curtis  Vinson,  who 
has  left  the  Herald  staff. 

Albert  E.  Dale,  former  politi¬ 
cal  reporter  and  editor  of  news¬ 
papers  in  New  York,  Albany, 
Detroit,  Chicago  and  Washing¬ 
ton,  has  opened  a  public  rela¬ 
tions  firm  in  New  York  City,  in 
partnership  with  Helen  Walker 
Homan,  lawyer  and  former  for¬ 
eign  correspondent. 

Leonard  K.  Nicholson,  presi¬ 
dent  of  New  Orleans  (La.) 
Times-Picayune  Publishing  Co., 
has  donated  $30,000  to  VMI 
Foundation,  Inc.,  to  honor  Secre¬ 
tary  of  State  CJeorge  C.  Marshall 
in  a  faculty  aid  program  at  Vir¬ 
ginia  Military  Institute.  Mr. 
Nicholson  was  graduated  from 
VMI  in  1901. 

Bartley  C.  Crum,  co-pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  New  York  Star,  has 
been  chosen  as  recipient  of  the 
1948  Americanism  Award  of 
Boston  B'nai  B’rith. 


Gardner  Cowles,  president 
and  publisher  of  the  Des  Moines 
(la.)  Register  and  Tribune,  has 
been  named  chairman  of  a  sub¬ 
committee  of  the  Committee  for 
Economic  Development  to  study 
the  subject,  “Controls  versus 
Prices  for  Allocating  Resources 
in  a  Defense  Economy,” 

Harry  J.  Elder,  assistant  to 
the  publisher  of  the  Meridian 
(Miss.)  Star,  has  been  elected 
permanent  chairman  of  the  East 
Mississippi  Council,  which  is 
planning  industrial  and  agricul¬ 
tural  advancements  in  nine  coun¬ 
ties. 

Harry  B.  Nason,  former  New 
York  Post  and  Philadelphia 
Evening  Ledger  editorial  execu¬ 
tive,  has  been  named  publicity 
counsel  for  the  Philadelphia 
Highway  Traffic  board  to  assist 
in  parking,  congestion  and  safe- ' 
ty  problems. 

Uro  Toivola,  Finnish  minister 
to  Canada,  is  now  a  full-fledged 
iMmber  of  the  Ottawa  Press 
Club,  having  qualified  with  12H 
years  as  editor-in-chief  of  one  of 
Finland’s  largest  dailies. 

Albert  L.  Miller,  publisher  of 
the  Battle  Creek  (Mich.)  En- 
Qttirer  and  News,  received  cuts 
and  bruises  and  Mrs.  Miller  suf¬ 
fer^  a  knee  fracture  and 
broken  ribs  when  their  automo¬ 
bile  collided  with  another  near 
Battle  Creek. 

Kingdon  Harvey  of  the  Fort 
Fairfield  (Me.)  Review  has  been 
elected  president  of  the  Maine 
"ress  Association  for  the  com¬ 
ing  year. 


F.  E.  M.  Cole,  Chicago  publiaheri* 
representative,  cuts  cake,  mark¬ 
ing  81st  birthday.  He  began  his 
advertising  career  at  the  age  of 
20  on  the  Chicago  Inter-Ocean. 
He  is  now  associated  with  James 
Mason  in  the  firm  of  Cole  and 
Mason,  publishers  representatives. 


Walter  Larson,  co-publisher 
of  the  Jordan  (Mont.)  Tribune, 
is  attending  journalism  classes 
at  Montana  State  University 
while  his  brother,  Robert,  takes 
complete  charge  of  the  paper. 

Jessie  Dinges  has  resigned  as 
secretary  to  Vernon  R.  Church¬ 
ill,  assistant  to  the  publisher 
of  the  Portland  (Ore.)  Journal, 
to  live  in  Eastern  Oregon.  She 
will  be  replaced  by  Jeannette 
McClung,  former  assistant  to  the 
garden  editor  of  the  Journal. 


torial  Review,  weekly  magazine 
distributed  with  10  Hearst  news¬ 
papers.  He  was  formerly  associ¬ 
ate  with  the  New  York  Sub¬ 
ways  Advertising  Co.  and  with 
Ruthrauff  &  Ryan. 

Frank  Koester,  for  10  years 
promotion  editor  of  the  Cincin¬ 
nati  (O.)  Post,  resigned  to  be¬ 
come  program  director  for 
Coney  Island,  Cincinnati  amuse¬ 
ment  park. 

G.  Howard  Mathison,  adver¬ 
tising  manager  of  the  Albion 
(Mich.)  Evening  Recorder,  has 
resigned,  effective  Nov.  15,  to 
accept  a  similar  position  with 
the  South  Macomb  News,  week¬ 
ly  newspaper  published  at  Mt. 
Clemens,  Mich. 

Otto  S.  Bruck,  former  adver¬ 
tising  director  of  the  Beaumont 
(Tex.)  Enterprise  and  Journal, 
is  now  associated  with  Glenn 
Advertising,  Inc.,  in  the  re¬ 
opened  Dallas  oflfice. 

Alex  De  Bakcsy,  who  sold  his 
Fontana  (Calif.)  Herald  earlier 
this  year  to  Robert  Hancock,  has 
been  named  manager  of  the  Cal¬ 
ifornia  Newspaper  Advertising 
Service,  advertising  organization 
of  weekly  newspapers. 


In  the  Editorial  Rooms 


On  the  Business  Side 


MARSHALL  B.  HARDY,  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Albany  (N.  Y.) 
Times-Union  advertising  staff 
for  nearly  eight  years,  left  to  be¬ 
come  Chicago  manager  of  the 
retail  stores  division  of  the 
Hearst  Advertising  service.  He 
will  represent  10  Hearst  newspa¬ 
pers. 

John  S.  Hughes  has  joined 
the  New  York  sales  staff  of  Pic¬ 


TOM  COMPERE,  formerly  day 
city  editor  of  the  New  York 
Herald  Tribune,  has  formed 
Tom  Compere  Associates,  pub¬ 
lic  relations  consultants.  In  the 
firm  are  Richard  Reagan,  for¬ 
merly  chief  ship  news  reporter 
for  the  HT;  Robert  Emerson, 
onetime  city  editor  of  Newark 
(N.  J.)  Ledger;  and  Eugene  F. 
McCJrath,  formerly  in  newspa¬ 
per  research  work. 

Robert  M.  Shaplen,  graduate 
of  Columbia  School,  of  Journal¬ 
ism,  a  Nieman  Fellow  ( 1947- 
48)  and  former  memiber  of  the 
New  York  Herald  Tribune  staff, 
has  joined  the  editorial  staff  of 
Fortune  magazine. 

Seth  H.  Moseley,  2d,  former¬ 
ly  with  the  Associate  Press 
(Continued  on  page  34) 


Now-1,729,453  new  fans 
are  enjoying 
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—just  scheduled  by  the 
Boston  Globe  Louisville  Times 

Erie  Times  Oakland  Posf-Enquirerj 

Hartford  Times  Pittsburgh  Press 

Los  Angeles  Times  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch 

Tulsa  World 


"FROM  9  TO  5"  will  delight  CHICAGO  SUN-TIMES  j 

your  readers,  too!  - .^c 

Wire  today  for  proofs! 


HARRY  a.  BAKER  ccncral  manaocr 
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...  a  little  gal 
who  gets  around! 


Nancy  is  published  in  45 
states  and  25  foreign  coun¬ 
tries  --  and  boasts  more 
than  27,000,000  reader! 


ST.  LOUIS  POST¬ 
DISPATCH 

"Nancy  is  ona  of  the  vary 
bast  .  .  .  wa  ara  dalightad 
to  hava  bar  in  tha  Post- 
Dispatch." 

Don  H.  Thompson, 
Faatura  Editor 

DALLAS  MORNING 
NEWS 

"Nancy  halps  balance,  with  . 
good  kid  humor,  tha  ad- 
vantura  strips." 

Falix  R.  McKnight 
Asst.  Managing  Editor 


FEATURE  SYNDICATE 
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New  York  bureau,  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  public  relations  direc¬ 
tor  of  Greater  New  York  Fund. 

Warren  Weaver,  Jr.,  assistant 
ftate  editor  of  the  Watertown 
(N.  Y.)  Timet,  resigned  to  join 
the  New  York  Times  as  a  re¬ 
porter.  He  is  a  1947  graduate 
of  the  Columbia  School  of  Jour¬ 
nalism. 

John  Manion  has  left  the  Buf¬ 
falo  (N.  Y.)  Evening  News 
copy  desk  to  become  a  copy 
reader  for  the  New  York  Her¬ 
ald  Tribune. 

Duncan  Groner  of  the  Wash¬ 
ington  (D.  C.)  Star,  and  George 
McCann,  New  York  Herald 
Tribune,  have  joined  the  public 
relations  staff  of  the  Chesa¬ 
peake  and  Ohio  Railway  Co. 
Groner  was  a  reporter  in  Kan¬ 
sas  City  and  Cincinnati  before 
the  war. 

Malcolm  A.  Alama,  reporter 
for  the  Syracuse  (N.  Y.)  Her¬ 
ald-Journal,  has  joined  the  ad¬ 
vertising  promotion  department 
of  the  Syracuse  store  of  Sears, 
Roebuck  &  Co. 
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Madeleine  Pohlmann  Aus¬ 
tell,  a  1947  Columbia  journal¬ 
ism  school  graduate  and  former 
reporter  on  the  Middletown  (N. 
Y. )  Timet  Herald,  has  joined 
the  publicity  department  of 
Houghton  Mifflin  Co.  in  Boston, 
Mass. 

Nate  White,  former  Christian 
Science  Monitor  correspondent, 
has  been  appointed  director  of 
information  for  the  Committee 
for  Economic  Development.  He 
will  succeed  John  H.  Van 
Deventer,  former  editor  of  Iron 
Age,  who  will  retire  from  active 
duties  but  remain  as  a  CED 
trustee. 

C.  Edmund  Fisher  resigned  as 
labor  editor  and  editorial  writ¬ 
er  for  the  Pittsburgh  Post-Ga¬ 
zette  to  become  editor  of  publi¬ 
cations  for  the  Amalgamated 
Clothing  Workers  of  America 
(CIO)  New  York  City.  Former 
city  editor  of  the  Dayton  (O.) 
Herald,  he  was  a  lecturer  in 
journalism  at  the  University  of 
Pittsburgh  and  labor  corre¬ 
spondent  for  Business  Week 
magazine  while  on  the  Post- 
Gazette. 

Bud  Harsh  has  been  appoint¬ 
ed  managing  editor  of  the 
Zanesville  (0.1  News.  He  join¬ 
ed  the  News  in  1946  as  a  re¬ 
porter-columnist.  Ken  Slaugh¬ 
ter  was  named  telegraph  editor. 

R.  H.  Shepherd,  city  editor  of 
the  Greensboro  (N.  C.)  Daily 
News,  is  accompanying  the  Sec¬ 
ond  Marine  Regiment  on  its 
cold-weather  operations  near 
Argentia,  Newfoundland. 

Mrs..  Mary  Lib  Wilson,  for¬ 
mer  reporter  with  the  Winston- 
Salem  (N.  C.l  Journal,  has 
joined  the  Greensboro  (N.  C.) 
Daily  News’  Davidson  County 
bureau. 

Nady  Cates,  managing  editor 
of  the  Winston-Salem  ( N.  C. ) 
Sentinel,  has  been  appointed  a 
member  of  the  19^0  census 
committee  of  the  Winston-Salem 
Chamber  of  Commerce. 

Elizabeth  Hedgecock,  former 
faculty  member  of  Salem  Col¬ 
lege  in  Winston-Salem,  has 
joined  the  Winston-Salem  (N. 
C.)  Sentinel  as  a  reporter. 

Frank  Spencer,  sports  editor 
of  the  Winston-Salem  (N.  C.) 
Journal,  has  been  elected  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  North  State  Baseball 
League  for  1949. 

Jim  Roan  and  Tom  O'Connor 
are  new  staffers  on  the  Tampa 
( Fla. )  Times.  Roan  is  former 
city  editor  of  the  Daytona  Beach 
(Fla.)  News- Journal;  O’Connor 
was  with  the  Tampa  Tribune. 

Clyde  W.  Shaffer,  former 
Tampa  (Fla.l  Times  reporter, 
has  joined  the  publicity  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  Tampa  Chamber  of 
Commerce. 

Sam  Mase  has  joined  the 
Tampa  (Fla.)  Tribune.  He  was 
a  reporter-photographer  for  the 
Tampa  Times. 

Clyde  Hooker,  formerly  with 
the  Ocala  (Fla.l  Star-Banner 
and  the  Orlando  (Fla.l  Re¬ 
porter-Star,  is  now  a  staff  writ¬ 
er  for  the  Tampa  (Fla.)  Trib¬ 
une. 

Adrian  Sherman,  sports  staff¬ 
er  on-  the  Topeka  (Kans. )  Daily 
Capital,  has  been  ordered  on 
extended  active  duty  with  the 
held  artillery.  He  has  held  a 


THE  FOURTH  ESTATE  ...  By  Trent 


"Lucky  I  was  sent  up  to  interview  you.  I'll  untie  you  as  soon  ai 
our  photographer  gets  here." 


reserve  commission  since  his 
separation  as  a  major,  and  re¬ 
turns  at  the  same  rank. 

Clarence  S.  Barker,  John  E. 
McCormick  and  Victor  Morris 
are  new  additions  to  the  Salt 
Lake  City  (Utah)  Deseret  News 
staff.  Barker  and  Morris,  former 
reporters  for  the  Salt  Lake  City 
Tribune,  have  joined  the  church 
staff  and  copy  desk,  respective¬ 
ly.  McCormick,  former  Salt 
Lake  City  Telegram  city  editor 
and  San  Diego  (Calif.)  Union 
copy  reader,  is  new  picture 
editor. 


Walter  Mose¬ 
ley,  graduate  of 
the  University 
of  Alabama,  has 
joined  the 
Montgom¬ 
ery  (Ala.)  Ad¬ 
vertiser  as  as¬ 
sistant  sports 
editor  and  au¬ 
thor  of  a  col¬ 
umn,  “The  Prep 
Circle.” 

Richard  P. 

Frisbie,  former 
wire  ^itor  of 
the  Douglas  (Ariz. )  Daily  Dis¬ 
patch,  has  gone  to  the  Chicago 
Daily  News  as  a  reporter. 


Mosely 


Frances  Grinstead,  Univer- 
of  Missouri  (1922),  formerly 
city  editor  of  the  Mexico  (Mo.) 
Intelligencer  and  later  women’s 
feature  editor  of  the  Spartan¬ 
burg  (S.  C.)  Journal,  has  join¬ 
ed  the  faculty  .of  William  Allen 
White  School  of  Journalism  and 
Public  Information  at  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Kansas. 

Walter  E.  Ewert,  formerly  of 
the  Minneapolis  (Minn.)  Trib¬ 
une  and  Chicago  Sun  staffs,  has 
joined  the  White  School  as  as¬ 
sistant  professor. 


Harold  Keen,  San  Diego 
(Calif.)  Tribune-Sun  editorial 
staff  and  Editor  &  Publisher 


correspondent,  is  the  father  of 
a  third  child,  Victoria  Anne. 

John  Hutchison,  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  (Calif.)  News  reporter, 
has  left  for  Paris  on  extended 
leave  of  absence  to  become  chief 
assistant  to  Henry  W.  Martin, 
American  Newspaper  Guild 
president  now  serving  as  labor 
advisor  with  the  Economic  Co¬ 
operation  Administration.  Hut¬ 
chinson  was  with  the  Cincinnati 
(O. )  Post  and  Memphis  (Tenn.i 
Commercial  Appeal  and  served 
as  an  Army  public  relations 
officer  to  the  late  General 
George  S.  Patton,  Jr.,  before 
joining  the  News. 


Dallas  News  Promotion 
Placed  Under  Barrett 

Dallas,  Tex.  —  Theodore  H. 
( Ted )  Barrett  has  been  appoint¬ 
ed  director  of  Promotion  and 
Public  Relations 
of  the  Dallas 
Morning  News, 
heading  a  re-or¬ 
ganized  depart¬ 
ment. 

Serving  in  the 
department  will 
be  Raymond 
Foy,  with  the 
new  title  of  re¬ 
search  manager, 
and  Herbert 
Sm  i  t  h  ,  promo¬ 
tion  production  Banatt 
manager  Lloyd 
Price  will  be  in  charge  of  copy 
and  John  Fitzhugh  becomes  gen¬ 
eral  assistant. 

Fourteen  others,  inclining 
artists,  researchers  and  linay 
figurers,  will  comprise  the  stan. 
The  department  represents  a 
consolidation  of  previously  scat¬ 
tered  duties.  It  will  be 
responsible  to  Publisher  Tw 
Dealey  through  Assistant  Putr 
lisher  Ben  Decherd. 
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MARGARET  ANNE  PARTON, 
correspondent  to  India  for  the 
New  York  Herald  Tribune,  to 
Eric  Valentine  Blakeney  Brit- 
ter,  India  correspondent  for  the 
London  Times  in  New  Delhi, 
India,  Oct.  30. 

Pauline  Scott,  of  the  society 
staff  of  the  Fort  Worth  (Tex.) 
Star-Telegram,  to  George  M.  ; 
Castillon,  in  Fort  Worth,  Oct.  i 
23.  •  ' 

Walter  Brinkman,  real  estate  ■ 
editor  of  the  Cincinnati  (O. )  ] 
Times-Star,  to  Helen  Margaret  i 
Kuntz,  in  Cincinnati,  Oct.  23.  j 
Daniel  E.  Moran,  in  charge 
of  publisher  relations  for  the  | 
American  Newspaper  Advertis¬ 
ing  Network,  to  Anne  C.  Mac-  [ 
Donald,  in  San  Francisco,  Oct.  | 
27.  1 

Kenneth  W.  Crabs,  make- 1 
up  editor  of  the  Salt  Lake  City 
(Utah)  Tribune,  and  Marjorie  J.  j 
Martin  of  Greenfield,  Iowa,  re- , 
cently  at  Indianola,  Iowa. 

Mary  Jane  Gentry,  society  de¬ 
partment  of  the  Atlanta  (Ga. ) 
Journal,  to  Lucien  Harris,  At¬ 
lanta.  great  grandson  of  Joel 
Chandler  Harris,  Oct.  8. 

Curtis  P.  Donnell,  Associated 
Press  staffer  at  Phoenix,  Ariz., 
and  Marie  Louise  Watts,  motion 
picture  studio  research  writer, 
Oct.  15. 

Ernest  R.  May,  owner  of  the 
Calexico  ( Calif. )  Chronicle  until 
its  sale  two  weeks  ago,  to  Anna 
Suchma.  Oct.  2.  He  plans  to  go 
into  daily  newspaper  work. 

Andries  DeWitt  Smith, 
circulation  manager  of  the 
Wilkes-Barre  (Pa.)  Times  Lead¬ 
er  and  Evening  News,  to  Ruth 
Barbara  Wiener,  Oct.  16. 

Hyman  Hurwitz,  Boston 
(Mass.)  Globe  sports  writer,  to 
June  Aliberg,  Oct.  16. 

Robert  Bolton,  Associated 
Press  traffic  bureau  chief  in 
Connecticut,  and  Vivian  Brown, 
beauty  editor  and  columnist  of 
Associated  Press  Newsfeatures, 
Oct.  25,  at  Ashland,  Ky. 


INS  Headquarters 
Enlarged,  Improved 


L 


Daily  Gets  Plaque 

Mt.  Vernon,  N.  Y.  —  B'nai 
B'rith  lodge  here  has  presented 
a  bronze  plaque  to  the  Mount 
Vernon  Daily  Argus  “for  dis¬ 
tinguished  service  in  helping  to 
mould  a  better  city  for  all 
people  in  the  highest  tradition  of 
a  free  press.”  Managing  Editor 
Laurance  Angel  accepted  the 
plaque  at  a  public  ceremony  at¬ 
tended  by  6()6  persons. 
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Expansion  of  quarters  and  re-  | 
modelling  of  office  space  are  im¬ 
provements  being  installed  by 
International  News  Service  in 
its  headquarters  in  the  New 
York  Mirror  building. 

The  operation  is  expected  to 
be  completed  by  Christmas. 
Soundproof  ceilings  and  more 
adequate  space  for  teletype 
^nks  and  news  writers  are  be¬ 
ing  provided. 

INS  moved  its  accounting  de¬ 
partment  to  another  floor  in 
order  to  expand  the  news  room. 
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By  Prol.  Roscoe  Zllard 

Graduate  School  ol  Journalism.  Columbia  UniTersity,  N.  Y. 


Book  of  Sensitive  Profiles 
By  Herald  Tribiine  Writer 

GOLDEN  OPINIONS,  by  Rich.rd  L. 

Tobin.  Nw  York:  E.  P.  Dutton 

PROB^A»'‘^o^fn^‘’?;^o^u1d  not 

have  remembered  Arnold  so 
clearly  if  that  young  sadist  of 
the  author’s  boyhood  recollec¬ 
tion  hadn’t  he.d  the  squirming 
turtle  high  on  a  three-pronged 
pear,  and  if  “the  turtle  s  blood 
hadn’t  oozed  and  bubbled 
through  the  hard  shell,  brutally 
cracked.’’ 

But  it  isn’t  the  turtle  or  the 
psychotic  youngster’s  flailing  a 
horse  exultantly  and  boosting 
him  over  a  brink  to  drown  that 
makes  you  remember  either 
Arnold  or  this  remarkable  book 
by  Mr.  Tobin  of  the  New  York 
Herald  Tribune. 

What  makes  you  remember 
IS  the  author’s  gifted  discern- 
fascination  that 
twisted  youngster  had  for  him 
in  the  grammar-school  gropings 
of  growing  up.  It  isn’t  the  good 
telling  of  the  great  fire  when 

„  u  j  young  Tobin 

watched  the  mill  burn.  It  is 
such  sensitive  reporting  as  this, 
of  the  way  Arnold  looked  while 
flames®*  ^  higher  than  the 

gripped  my  arm  and 
****  open 
and  s^,  his  complexion  sweat¬ 
ing  and  scarlet,  a  look  I  had  not 
seen  on  him  at  any  time,  save 
twice  I  pmembered  it  during 
a  particularly  bad  beating  he 

^  had  re¬ 
membered  ,t  again  as  he  held 
♦ilf  1  hloody,  awkward  tur- 
fie  aloft  on  the  flsh-spear.” 

Kir!iLi  “®o^<^en  Opinions”  is 
blessedly  not  the  incubus  of  a 
exploding  nights  on 
beachhpds,  or  autobiographic 
re-enactment  of  childhood’s  ab¬ 
normal  p^chology.  It  is  a  war 
correspondent’s  turning,  in  the 
quiet  beauty  of  a  Connecticut 
salt-box,  to  the  sort  of  gentle 
writing  he  probably  dreamed  of 
doing  when  he  was  getting  C 
nuniw  in  science  at  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Michigan. 

So  you  will  remember  the 
^k,  and  expect  to  hear  more 
irom  Its  author  some  near  to- 
niorrow,  because  it  is  the  sort 
of  writing  that  makes  you  pause 
m  reading,  look  across  at  the 
Girl  By  Your  Fireside  and  say 
Listen  to  this: 

“The  first  idea  of  spring  came 
in  through  my  open  window 
while  the  dark  still  coated  the 
gjfss  aod  reflected  nothing  at 
all  of  the  pink  morning’s  begin¬ 
ning.  The  first  idea  of  spring 
came  not  in  sight  but  in  sound 
and  smell.  The  sound  was  the 
green  peeper  frogs  that  lived 
by  our  trees.  The  smell  was 
that  sharp  sweetness,  that  fresh 
almost  pure  oxygen  quality 
which  only  the  first  spring  air 
contains,  or  at  least  the  first 
and  only  time  in  the  season 
that  a  boy’s  nose  is  aware  of 
such  nascence.  Later  the  boy’s 
nose  becomes  Jaded  with  smells, 
or  there  is  a  confusion  of  tastes 


and  smells  that  remind  an  old¬ 
er  boy  or  man  of  other  things, 
never  unmixed  as  life  becomes 
complex.  .  .  .  You  are  told  you 
cannot  recollect  true  pain  or 
sensations  of  any  sort.  You  can 
remember  only  the  emotion 
these  physical  reactions  left. 
But  that  morning,  I  can  still  re¬ 
member  whenever  I  smell  again 
a  fresh  green  day." 

They  are  called  chapters.  But 
no  sketch  in  the  book  has  any¬ 
thing  to  do  with  any  other 
sketch,  except  that  all  are  de¬ 
lightful  reading  and  gifted  nar¬ 
rative.  All  have  an  artist’s  feel¬ 
ing  for  the  little  human  veri¬ 
ties,  not  the  psychologist’s  flesh¬ 
less  verities,  but  the  writer’s 
warm  and  pulsing  truths,  the 
artist’s  acumen  for  the  mean¬ 
ingful  little  things. 

I  wonder  who  chose  the  title. 
“Golden  Opinions"  is  the  least 
apt  description  in  the  volume. 
When  Mlacbeth  told  his  Lady  of 
the  golden  opinions  he  had 
bought  from  all  sorts  of  peo¬ 
ple,  “which  would  be  worn  now 
in  their  newest  gloss,  not  cast 
aside  so  soon,"  he  was  arguing 
against  the  murder  of  a  sleep¬ 
ing  guest,  pleading  to  hold  fast 
to  his  golden  reputation.  Tobin 
of  the  Herald  Tribune,  Tobin 
who  has  talked  with  history  and 
covered  a  war,  Tobin  of  the 
microphone,  is  not  writing  here 
of  opinions,  gold,  silver,  or 
bronze.  In  this  book,  he  is  the 
talented  profiler,  the  word- 
etcher.  He  bold-strokes  the  lit¬ 
tle  people  who  live  warm  and 
breathing  in  his  mind  and 
heart.  Important  little  people — 
universal  in  the  human  pat- 
ern,  yet  particular  individuals 
for  all  that. 

I  don’t  know  whether  Ham¬ 
let’s  mirror  was  of  gold.  But 
when  he  held  it  up  to  nature, 
he  held  it  with  an  artist’s  slant. 
He  endowed  it  with  a  poet’s  eye 
for  seeing  more  than  skin-deep. 
Ana  Shakespearewise,  if  the 
title  must  be,  this  book  of  'To¬ 
bin  the  writer,  might  be  Golden 
Mirror,  instead  of  Macbeth’s 
Bought  Opinions.  For  there  is 
far  more  art  in  the  sensitive  eye 
than  in  gilding  commentary. 

Two  pieces  of  Tobin’s  best 
writing  for  the  Herald  Trib¬ 
une  are  reprinted  in  this  vol¬ 
ume.  The  quite  beautiful  story 
of  the  warm-coated  newspaper¬ 
man  and  his  wife  at  the  light¬ 
ed  windows  on  a  Christmas 
Fifth  Avenue  is  one  of  them.  A 
cold-pinched  little  girl  with  a 
colder  little  sister  vicariously 
window-shop  near  them.  They 
lose  her  in  a  crowd,  find  her 
through  a  policeman,  and  see 
her  nights  later,  clutching  the 
new  doll,  her  warm  gift  coat 
tucked  about  the  tiny  sister, 
her  own  thin  wrap  still  suf¬ 
ficing.  It  is  tender  and  reined- 
in. 

And  there  is  the  hilarious 
story  of  group  mayhem  in  Ire¬ 
land  set  off  at  a  spiritous  wed¬ 
ding  by  the  author’s  innocent 
query.  “Where  was  St.  Patrick 
born?”  The  rollicking  narrative 


moved  President  Roosevelt  to 
send  copies  to  Irish  friends.  But 
there  is  clear  etching  of  car¬ 
nage-bent  individuals  as  well. 

There  is  the  memorable  jockey 
who  ate  grass;  the  fear-drown¬ 
ing  talk  on  a  mission  over  Ger¬ 
many.  You  get  to  know  the  fab¬ 
ulously  durable  Mr.  Malloy,  the 
hardest  bum  to  murder  in  all 
New  "York,  even  when  richly 
experienced  practitioners  like 
Marino  and  Murphy  team  up 
for  the  job. 

And  there  is  the  Portrait  of 
the  Artist  as  a  Young  Man — 
Tobin  as  a  freshman  at  Michi¬ 
gan.  And  he  had  no  money  at 
all  for  a  season  ticket  to  con¬ 
certs.  But  neither  had  he  sales 
resistance.  For  the  Saleslady 
had  chestnut  hair,  soft,  nearby 
lips,  and  her  tan  sweater  was 
skin-tight.  There  was  perfume 
at  her  throat  and  hair,  "and  the 
outline  of  her  breasts  caught  fire 
in  the  sunlight,”  Tobin  remem¬ 
bers,  “and  bored  at  a  man’s 
eyes.” 

One  may  quarrel  with  the  au¬ 
thor’s  mixed  figure.  A  sweat- 
ered  outline  aflame  might  warm 
a  man’s  eyes  or  wrap  soft 
flames  about  them.  But  the  only 
way  fire  can  bore — or  is  this 
my  aging  mind? — would  be  by 
acetylene  torch  against  metal. 
Which  is  not  the  figure,  I  take 
it.  Not  on  the  Missouri  cam¬ 
pus.  nor  at  Columbia,  nor  down 
Fifth  Avenue,  Dick. 

But  it’s  a  pleasing  line,  and 
the  whole  chapter  will  find 
readers  nodding  agreement, 
those  who  have  been  freshmen 
with  little  money  and  great 
hope,  who  have  experienced 
college  friendships,  counted  and 
recounted  dwindling  funds,  bal¬ 
anced  A’s  in  English  or  History 
against  C’s  in  science  or  D’s  in 
math. 

*  •  * 

Tong  of  China's  Ministry 
Writes  of  War  Reporting 

CHINA  AND  THE  WORLD  PRESS, 
by  Hollinrton  K.  Tong:.  China 
Publiohing-  Co..  Shansbai.  Hol- 
linston  K.  Tonx.  282  pp. 

Dr.  Tong,  who  studied  at 
Park  College,  at  the  University 
of  Missouri,  and  at  Columbia 
University,  writes  English  as 
tersely,  vigorously,  and  as  true 
to  vernacular  as  if  he  were  a 
veteran  American  journalist.  He 
had  been  editor  of  the  China 
Press  in  Shanghai,  and,  in 
China’s  long  war  that  finally 
merged  with  World  War  II,  was 
for  eight  years  Vice-Minister  of 
Information. 

In  this  book,  “China  and  the 
World  Press,”  he  tells  the  jour¬ 
nalistic  story  of  China’s  war  for 
survival.  From  the  standpoint 
of  his  position  as  permanent  ex¬ 
ecutive  in  the  long  procession 
of  changing  ministers  of  infor¬ 
mation,  he  tells  the  story  of  the 
battle  of  Shanghai,  of  the  rape 
of  Nanking,  of  Japanese  propa¬ 
ganda  tactics,  of  the  Commu¬ 
nist  headache  in  China,  and  of 
the  struggle,  still  going  on,  for 
a  free  press  in  China.  Modem 
war  is  fought  with  a  printing 
press,  he  points  out,  as  well  as 
with  bombs  and  machine  guns. 

Foreign  correspondents  in 
China,  Tong  charges,  seemed  un¬ 
able  to  understand  that  “while 
we  were  fighting  a  powerful 
enemy  outside  our  nation,  we 
were  simultaneously  faced  with 
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a  fight  with  a  dangerous  fifth 
column  within.  .  .  .  Western  re¬ 
porters,  with  few  exceptions, 
continued  to  regard  fifth  col¬ 
umnists  as  our  comrades.  .  .  . 
Those  who  understood  Chin* 
realized  that  measures  taken  by 
the  Government  on  the  Commu¬ 
nist  subject  were  dictated  by 
national  security.  But  to  some 
correspondents,  these  measures 
were  political  blackouts.” 

The  author  urges  correspond¬ 
ents  in  foreign  fields  to  study 
the  history  of  the  country  they 
are  to  cover  “before  they  tap 
out  their  first  stories  on  their 
portable  typewriters.” 

This  is  a  well-written  forth¬ 
right  book  about  reporting 
from  China  during  the  war, 
and  about  the  future  of  a  new 
press  in  a  new  China — a  press 
and  a  truth  that  may  make 
them  free.  Dr.  Tong  writes 
with  high  praise  for  the  jour¬ 
nalistic  education  sponsored  in 
wartime  Chungking  by  Colum¬ 
bia  University.  He  regards  the 
war-end  suspension  of  this 
schooling  as  temporary.  He  en¬ 
visions  the  training  of  5,000 
Chinese  journalists  in  the  ways 
of  free  news. 

Two  years  after  the  war.  Dr. 
Tong  returned  to  his  govern¬ 
ment’s  service  as  Director  of 
the  Chinese  Government  Infor¬ 
mation  Service.  “China  and  the 
World  Press”  is  by  this  Chinese 
government  Director  of  Infor¬ 
mation,  one  of  China’s  ablest 
and  most  sterling  men. 

■ 

Reporters  Shunned 
But  Jimmy  Collects 

San  Francisco  —  Reporters 
swarmed  about  the  Russian  con¬ 
sulate  here  for  weeks  in  an  ef¬ 
fort  to  pierce  the  “iron  curtain” 
before  the  consulate  was  closed. 

There  were  several  features, 
including  admission  of  John  D. 
Keyes,  San  Francisco  Call-Bulle¬ 
tin  reporter,  to  the  consulate 
under  the  guise  of  a  helper  to 
the  man  removing  the  teletype 
service. 

It  remained  for  a  13-year-old 
carrier  boy,  Jimmy  Allen,  to 
provide  the  best  story.  He 
wanted  the  money  due  him  for 
a  month  of  serving  the  paper, 
so  he  took  up  his  watch  over 
the  consulate  after  a  door 
slammed  in  his  face. 

When  the  recalled  Soviet  con¬ 
sul  general,  Konstantin  Efre¬ 
mov,  came  down  the  steps, 
Jimmy  came  from  his  point  of 
vigil.  ^ 

“I  want  my  money  for  tnc 
newspapers,”  Jimmy  said. 

The  Consul  General  looked 
thoughtfully  at  the  lad  who  had 
tugged  at  his  sleeve,  asked  “how 
much,”  then  nodded  to  a  com¬ 
panion  to  pay. 

Jimmy  got  his  money,  and 
thus  provided  the  story  of  the 
official’s  departure. 

■ 

3  Join  20-Year  Club 

Racine,  Wis. — Atlee  H.  Brat- 
ley,  advertising  manager; 
ward  A.  Linden,  compositor,  and 
Harry  Rarick,  county  circula¬ 
tion  manager,  were  inducted 
into  the  Racine  Joumal-Tima 
'iSventy  Year  Club  *'*®*®X 
Each  received  a  gold  watffl 
from  Frank  R.  Starbuck,  pub¬ 
lisher. 
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1/  happens  at  midnight  on  the  Old  Sante  Fe  Trail... 


OF  course,  you  don’t  believe 
_  "ghosts.”  Neither  do 

T  ■  '  i  drivers.  Well . . .  there’s  one 

exception . . .  and  it  makes  a  mighty 

Bud  Gorman  has  been  roiling 
big  20-ton  jobs  now  for  the  past  ten  years.  Good  at  it,  too. 
Gives  pleasure  drivers  like  you  and  me  plenty  of  room; 
has  never  "jack-knifed”  his  trailer  on  emergency  stops; 
and  dreams  of  the  day  when  he’ll  have  a  fleet  of  his  own. 

Last  month  he  got  a  new  run.  The  one  from  Raton  to 
Las  Vegas— on  the  old  Santa  Fe  Trail.  Most  drivers  avoid 
it  because  of  the  deadly  monotony,  but  not  Bud.  He  loves 
the  crisp  desert  air  .  .  .  the  purple  mountains  .  .  .  the  stars, 
shimmering  like  blue-white  diamonds,  just  out  of  reach. 

It  was  on  his  third  trip  out,  that  he  saw  it... a  covered 
wagon  train  approaching  him  in  the  gloom.  Automatically 


he  slowed  down,  unable  to  believe  his  ears,  let  alone  his 
eyes.  Yes,  he  could  even  hear  the  mule  skinners  cracking 
their  whips... the  creaking  wheels... the  yelping  dogs. 

And  then  they  were  gone. 


Bud  is  philosophical  about  it  all;  he  has  imagination, 
too.  Every  midnight  now  they  meet  and  pass,  and  Bud 
gives  them  a  big  wave  and  a  smile.  He  says  it’s  their  road. 
They  blazed  the  trail.  Why  shouldn’t  they  be  on  it.^ 

Matter  of  fact,  he  says  they’re  glad  to  see  him  carrying 
on  where  they  left  off.  Paving  the  way  for  new  communi¬ 
ties— opening  up  newer  frontiers  —  bringing  a  new  and 
better  way  of  life  to  millions. 

Bud  says  the  only  difference  between  a  covered  wagon 
and  his  190-h6rsepower  truck  ... /J  one  hundred  years 
of  progress. 
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Layman  Tells  Relation 
Of  Costs  to  Income 


Chart  on  Costs  and  Income 


By  George  A.  Brandenburg 


IN  SETTriNG  UP  circulation 

costs,  only  direct  expenses  of 
that  department  should  be 
charged  to  it.  William  M.  Lay¬ 
man.  Newspaper  Audit  and  Re 
search  Bureau.  Chicago,  told  the 
Ohio  circu.ators  last  week  at  Co¬ 
lumbus. 

Mir.  Layman  discussed  stand¬ 
ardizing  circulation  costs  and 
offered  concrete  suggestions 
how  circulation  managers  can 
arrive  at  definite  proc^ures  in 
cost  accounting  for  their  de¬ 
partments.  He  said  that  rent 
and  depreciation  of  the  main 
newspaper  plant  and  printing 
equipment  and  other  general 
management  and  overhead  ex¬ 
penses  not  directly  connected 
with  circulation  should  not  be 
charged  against  that  depart¬ 
ment. 

Direct  Costs  Chargeable 

However,  rent  of  sub-stations 
and  depreciation  of  delivery 
equipment  used  by  the  circula¬ 
tion  department  would  be  prop¬ 
erly  charged  to  it.  he  said.  Lay¬ 
man  recommended  that  circula¬ 
tion  managers  discuss  cost 
methods  with  their  general 
managers  or  publishers  to  point 
out  any  peculiar  problems  aris¬ 
ing  in  the  operation  of  the  cir¬ 
culation  department. 

“Whatever  bookkeeping  meth¬ 
ods  or  methods  of  calculation 
are  used  must  be  honest  and 
logical  if  intelligent  manage¬ 
ment  or  operation  is  obtained.” 
said  Layman.  “Mlinor  differ¬ 
ences  in  methods  or  in  concepts 
ma.v  be  disregarded  from  one 
city  to  another,  and  the  lack  of 
a  universally  accepted  and  gen¬ 
erally  used  uniform  system  of 
cost  accounting  is  not  serious, 
however  desirable  it  may  be 
from  certain  viewpoints.” 

Mr.  Layman  asserted  the  ex¬ 
penses  or  costs  of  performing 
functions  of  the  circulation  de¬ 
partment  should  be  classified 
according  to  a  logical  descrip¬ 
tion  of  the  various  cost  ele¬ 
ments.  He  offered  the  following 
suggested  schedule  of  expense 
accounts  charged  to  circulation: 

Auto  expense  (mileage),  car¬ 
rier  promotion,  commissions,  de¬ 
livery  (city  and  motor  routes), 
hauling  or  transnortation,  post¬ 
age  ( letters  and  second-class 
mail),  promotion,  solicitors’  ex¬ 
penses,  stationery  and  printing, 
supplies  and  expense  (mailroom 
and  office),  telephone  and  tele¬ 
grams,  travel,  salaries  (office, 
supervision,  mailroom  and  so¬ 
licitors). 

The  above  list  of  accounts  does 
not  necessarily  include  all  ac¬ 
counts,  he  pointed  out.  He  sug¬ 
gested  that  in  most  cases  these 
accounts  should  be  arrang^  to 
show  these  same  expense  items, 
or  at  least  those  that  are  applic¬ 
able.  according  to  zones  or  geo¬ 
graphical  areas  in  which  the  cir¬ 
culation  department  operates. 

"I  think  such  a  zoning  pattern 
might  well  follow  about  the 


same  plan  as  the  major  A.B.C. 
zones,  namely,  the  city  zone,  the 
retail  trading  zone,  and  all  out¬ 
side  territory,”  he  said.  “This 
arrangement  is  logical  for  sev¬ 
eral  reasons,  one  of  which  is  the 
fact  that  subscription  prices  usu¬ 
ally  vary  somewhat  along  these 
regional  lines.  Prices  for  de¬ 
livery  by  carrier  in  the  city  are 
often  different  from  the  prices 
in  suburban  or  retail  zones. 

"The  main  idea  I  wish  to  con¬ 
vey  is  that  your  costs  should 
be  broken  down  according  to 
your  major  break-down  or  clas¬ 
sification  of  subscribers  and  of 
your  income  from  subscribers  so 
you  can  determine  the  average 
annual  income  per  subscriber  in 
your  city,  retail  trade  territory, 
and  outside  territory,  and  your 
costs  of  servicing  those  subscrib¬ 
ers  in  each  zone.  Then  your 
costs  can  be  intelligently  related 
to  income,  which  is  the  most  im¬ 
portant  use  that  can  be  made  of 
costs  in  most  cases. 

Get  Direct  Comparison 

“When  you  can  relate  your 
costs  and  income  from  sub¬ 
scribers  according  to  your  sub¬ 
scription  prices  or  geographic 
areas,  you  can  determine 
whether  you  are  operating  in  all 
situations.  For  example,  I  recent¬ 
ly  checked  up  on  a  6-day  evening 
paper  that  has  about  ^,000  cir¬ 
culation  and  found  that  its  gross 
subscription  income,  circulation 
costs,  and  net  subscription  in¬ 
come  per  subscriber  were  as 
follows: 


No.  of 
*aperh  In 

Circulation 

%  1047  Cir. 
Income  IncrcBHC 
Over  1046 

%  1017  (Ir. 
Oept.  Kxpcaw 

ltrnii|i 

Kanne 

. I  p  to  6.000 

I6..5-l% 

Over  lotu 
18.18c 

♦ 

io.h:i 

18.8.5 

1 1 . 

....  0.000  to  8.000 

10.17 

31.0.1 

li. 

.  .  8.000  to  10.000 

1-4.61 

30„-i;i 

l-i 

.  .  10.000  to  16.000 

13.76 

17.08 

10 

.  .  16.000  to  ‘.iO.OOO 

15.4Ui 

14.40 

.  .‘*0.000  to  ‘^5.000 

13.16 

21.W 

5 

.  .  ‘^5.000  to  10.000 

16.03 

i.5.ie 

7 

■>O.IM)0  to  .50.000  (KS’S) 

I6..t3 

11.04 

5 

1.000  to  l8.«HMt  (MK&S) 

1.5.61 

I4.U 

1 

l.5.<MH»  to  0.5.000  (.5IK&S> 

6.:r4 

10.6.-. 

portion  of  the  costs  of  publica¬ 
tion.  In  other  words,  the  circu¬ 
lation  department  should  not 
get  the  papers  free,  but  should 
pay  a  reasonable  amount  for  the 
product  it  sells.” 

Mr.  Layman  also  asked  the 
question,  “How  much  should  the 
circulation  department  spend?” 
He  compiled  figures  from  89 
non  -  metropolitan  newspapers 
for  1947,  and  computed  the 
averages  for  these  particular 
papers  after  arranging  the 
papers  into  comparable  circula¬ 
tion  groups.  The  averages  for 

these  various  groups  of  papers 
range  from  21.60%  to  44.36_%, 

with  the  lower  percentage  ratios 
being  found  among  the  smaller 
newspapers. 

Ratio  of  circulation  depart¬ 
ment  expenses  to  total  circula¬ 
tion  revenue  follows: 
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No.  of  Cir.  E.\. 

Papers  in  Cir.  to  Cir. 

Grp.  Ranee  Income 
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. Up  to  .5,000 

22.88 
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.  .  .6,000  to  8.000 

21.00 
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.  .  .8.000  to  10,000 

22.04 

p: 

.  .  10.000  to  15.000 

21.67 

10 

.  .  15.000  to  20.000 

28.54 
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.  .20.000  to  26.000 

28.05 

.  .  25.000  to  40.000 

20.73 

7 

.  .20.000  to  .50.000  (E&S) 

31.28 

5 

..21.000  to  48,000  (ME&S) 

34.10 

4 

.  .45.000  to  05,000  (ME&S) 

44.;i6 

Gross 

Cir. 

Vet 

Sub. 

Dept. 

Per 

Incomr 

Costs 

Sub. 

'’iiy  .  .  . . 

,S14.08 

$1.24 

$13.74 

'hiibiirhan 

.  1346 

2.;i4 

11.12 

All  otht'T 

8.03 

5.84 

2.70 

“How  much  should  the  net 
income  be  per  subscriber?  Here 
again  a  precise  and  unqualified 
answer  would  be  wrong  because 
production  costs  and  other  man¬ 
agement  costs  vary  so  much 
from  city  to  city.  Ea(;h  situation 
must  have  its  own  answer,  but 
perhaps  it  may  be  well  to  men¬ 
tion  some  of  the  questions  that 
must  be  considered  in  each  case, 
such  as: 

•■(  1 )  What  is  the  cost  of  print¬ 
ing  the  paper?  This  would  in¬ 
clude  all  editorial,  mechanical, 
and  newsprint  costs. 

“(2)  What  is  the  total  over¬ 
head  cost? 

“(3)  What  portion  of  the  total 
costs  should  be  charged  against 
advertising,  and  what  portion 
should  be  charged  to  circula¬ 
tion? 

“After  answers  to  these  ques¬ 
tions  have  been  given  in  each 
case,  the  amount  per  subscriber 
that  should  be  realized  by  the 
circulation  department  can  be 
determined.  The  important  thing 
is  that  the  net  amount  received 
from  the  activities  of  the  cir¬ 
culation  department  should  be 
enough  to  cover  a  reasonable 


2  ICMA  Scholarships 

TWO  MORE  $750  scholarships 
will  be  awarded  by  the  Inter¬ 
national  Circulation  Managers’ 
Association  to  students  who 
have  received  an  AB,  BS,  or 
their  equivalent  and  who  will 
take  a  year  of  graduate  work 
leading  to  an  MA  degree  in  the 
field  of  circulation  management. 

It  is  the  fourth  year  that  the 
awards  have  been  made  under 
an  educational  program,  pur¬ 
pose  of  which  is  to  establish 
professional  standards  in  the 
circulation  management  field 

N.B.A.  Route 
COLLECTION 

OOKS 


Our  route  books  with 
plus  features  cost  no 
more;  made  in  4  sizes. 


and  to  interest  college-trained 
men  in  career  possibilities  in 
this  field  of  newspaper  work. 

Applications  for  scholarships 
are  available  through  various 
schools  and  departments  of 
journalism,  or  may  be  obtained 
by  writing  to  ICMiA's  Education¬ 
al  Committee  Chairman,  H 
Phelps  Gates,  circulation  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Christian  Science 
Monitor,  Boston,  Mass.,  or  to 
Arthur  Daniel,  co-chairman,  cir¬ 
culation  manager  of  the  Aflanto 
(Ga.)  Journal.  As  in  previous 
years,  applications  will  be  re¬ 
ceived  up  to  May  10,  1949,  and 
the  awards  will  be  announced  at 
the  annual  ICMA  convention  in 
June. 

More  Price  Increases 
LAST  of  the  Boston  newspapers 
to  advance  its  price  level  be¬ 
yond  the  three-cent  level,  the 
Post  went  to  five  cents  a  copy 
on  week  days,  effective  Nov.  1 
In  San  Antonio,  Tex.,  the  Ei 
press  and  Evening  News  and 
Light  raised  carrier-delivered 
rates,  effective  Nov.  1. 


newspaper  NEWS^ 
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SYNDICATES 


Business  News  Is 
Everyone’s  Business 


By  Ogden  J.  Rochelle 

BUYERS  AND  SELLERS.”  daily 
business  column  by  New  York 
Herald  Tribune’s  Harvey  Run¬ 
ner,  is  ready  for 
syndication.  The 
Herald  Tribune 
Syndicate  is 
planning  to  re¬ 
lease  it  three 
days  a  week. 

Runner,  who 
for  14  years  was 
business  news 
editor  of  the 
Herald  Tribune 
before  com¬ 
mencing  the 
five-day  a  week  Runner 
Buyers  and  Sel¬ 
lers”  in  March  of  this  year,  also 
writes  the  Sunday  “State  of 
Business,”  which  has  never 
missed  a  Sunday  in  eight  years. 

Runner  has  lines  out  in  most 
of  the  big  retail,  wholesale  and 
banking  houses  of  New  York 
City.  An  extensive  and  inten¬ 
sive  reader,  he  combines  this 
material  with  his  own  hard-won 
reporting  and  produces  a  col¬ 
umn  of  national  as  well  as  New 
York  interest. 

“I  intend  to  make  the  column 
have  general  interest,”  says  Run¬ 
ner.  He  believes  that  back  of 
the  facts  and  figures  of  business 
and  industry  is  the  story  of 
every  person’s  contact  with  the 
real  “facts  of  life” — the  art  of 
making  a  living. 

Pocketbook  Appeal 
The  appeal  of  Buyers  and 
Sellers  will  not  stop  with  inter¬ 
preting  the  business  scene  for 
businessmen  but  will  deal  pri¬ 
marily  with  the  new  kinks  in 
consumer  goods  lines.  The  col¬ 
umn  talks  entertainingly  and  in¬ 
formatively  about  food,  clothing, 
furniture  and  the  consumer's 
pocketboook. 

Runner  started  with  the  Her¬ 
ald  Tribune  in  1932,  after  serv¬ 
ing  12  years  with  the  Fairchild 
Publications,  for  whom  he  edited 
Retailing  and  was  retail  editor 
of  Women’s  Wear  Daily.  When 
the  Herald  Tribune  inaugurated 
its  business  news  department, 
the  chore  was  assigned  to  Run¬ 
ner. 

Runner  has  had  an  all-around 
news  experience,  too,  beginning 
on  the  Hackensack  ( N.  J.  I  Ber¬ 
gen  Evening  Record,  where  he 
covered  city  hall  and  sports 
beats. 

Often  Reprinted 
Many  of  Runner's  Buyers  & 
Sellers  columns  have  been  been 
reprinted  by  companies  and  as¬ 
sociations  for  distribution  to  cus¬ 
tomers  or  stockholders.  Most 
of  the  columns  have  been  de¬ 
voted  to  the  retail  trade  and  tex¬ 
tile  apparel  industries,  which  in 
eluded  women's  wear  as  well  as 
men’s.  The  intent  is  to  keep 
men  and  women  in  the  buying 
and  selling  jobs  currently  up 
with  what  goes  on  in  their  game. 
Sunday’s  business  column  is 


broader  in  scope,  dealing  with 
general  economic  trends — how  i 
business  got  there,  and  where  it 
is  going  from  here. 

Runner  lives  in  Hackensack  i 
which  boasts  one  of  the  bigge-st 
selling  retail  main  streets  in  the  '< 
U.  S.  For  spare  time  activity  he  ' 
reads  business  news.  His  wife 
is  a  kindergarten  teacher.  i 

Marriage  Preservers  ( 

MANY  a  divorce  lawyer  has 

vowed,  “Some  day  I’m  going  > 
to  write  a  book  about  it.”  with 
the  intent  to  help  stem  the  ris¬ 
ing  tide  of  divorces  in  the  Unit-  ' 
ed  States.  Samuel  G.  Kling,  di-  ' 
vorce  lawyer,  has  made  good  the 
vow.  ' 

Kling  and  his  wife,  who  is  a 
marriage  consultant,  write  a  ^ 
helpful  column.  “Your  Mar-  i 
riage.”  ready  for  syndication  by 
the  Register  and  Tribune  Syn¬ 
dicate,  Nov.  15. 

In  practicing  law.  Kling  found 
that  legal  cause  and  actual  cause 
for  divorce  were  usually  miles 
aoart.  He  decided  he  preferred 
the  pre-legal  treatment  of  the 
problem.  As  a  lawyer,  he  re¬ 
ferred  manv  cases  to  his  wife. 
Esther  B.  Kling.  and  she  studied 
them,  helped  in  many  cases.  To¬ 
gether,  they  made  a  husband- 
wife  team,  experienced  and  spe¬ 
cialized  in  advising  other  hus¬ 
band-wife  teams  that  were  no 
longer  pulling  together. 

Kling  is  author  of  the  books, 
“The  Marriage  Reader”  and 
“For  Better  or  Worse.” 

The  column  features  the  prac¬ 
tical  solutions  that  couples  have 
found  to  modern,  changing  prob¬ 
lems  in  marriage. 

Before  practicing  law.  Kling 
wrote  for  the  Harvard  Law  Re¬ 
view,  the  Baltimore  (Md. )  Sun,  . 
the  New  York  Times  Book  Re¬ 
view.  and  the  New  York  Herald 
Tribune. 

No  Torches  In  the  Fog 
I.  B.  BRAND,  editorial  director 

of  Keystone  Pictures,  Inc.,  dis¬ 
agrees  with  a  statement  about 
nhotograph  agencies.  ( E&P,  Oct. 
30,  p.  46.)  Brand  says  runners 
do  not.  as  he  remembers  it.  car¬ 
ry  torches  in  the  London  fog. 
“in  order  to  beat  their  competi¬ 
tors  to  the  editor’s  desk  and  sell 
the  picture.” 

Brand  makes  an  additional 
point  of  interest.  He  cites  the 
British  newsprint  shortage  as 
primary  reason  for  the  British 
press’  inability  to  carry  the  num¬ 
ber  of  pictures  it  used  in  times 
of  normalcy,  when  the  newspa¬ 
pers  used  from  50  to  70  illus¬ 
trations  daily. 

Keystone  Pictures,  he  says, 
“had  a  scoop  from  Israel  last 
week,  obtaining  the  first  action 
pictures  of  the  Negev  fighting 
taken  only  a  few  days  before. 
These  pictures  were  placed  in 
the  New  York  Daily  News.  .  .  . 
While  the  news  picture  business 
is  in  the  hands  of  the  three  large 


G.  C.  Hall  Sr. 
Honored  by  SDX 

Montgomery,  Ala. — A  bronze 
plaque,  in  memory  of  the  late 
Grover  C.  Hall,  Sr.,  editor  of  the 
Montgomery  Advertiser,  was 
unveiled  here  Nov.  4  by  Floyd  C. 
Shoemaker,  secretary  of  the 
State  Historical  Society  of  Mis¬ 
souri,  chairman  of  the  Sigma 
Delta  Chi  Historic  Sites  in  Jour¬ 
nalism  Committee. 

The  marker,  in  honor  of  Mr. 
Hall,  editor  of  the  Advertiser 
from  1926  to  1941,  stated:  “He 
was  a  Tribune  of  the  Southern 
States.  He  bravely  fought 
tyrannies  over  men’s  minds. 
Awarded  the  1929  Pulitzer  Prize 
for  his  editorial  onslaughts 
‘Against  GangLsm,  Floggings.  Ra¬ 
cial  and  Religious  Intolerance.’  ” 
■The  reference  was  to  Mr.  Hall’s 
campaign  against  the  KKK. 

syndicates  only  because  of  their 
colossal  strength,  coverage  and 
distribution  in  this  countr>', 
there  still  is  room  for  independ¬ 
ent  syndicates.  .  .  .” 

From  Hon  Spy  to 
Comrade  Soy 

PROMOTION  for  the  Chicago- 

Sun  Times  Syndicate’s  George 
Lichty.  cartoonist  creator  of 
“Grin  and  Bear  It.”  in  the  San 
Francisco  ( Calif. )  Chronicle 
centered  around  Lichty’s  fat 
characters. 

Lichty  follows  the  political 
trends  and  last  week  his  fat 
characters  were  in  session  to 
hear  “Comrade  spy  report  third 
party  candidate  gaining  favor 
with  American  public  .  .  .  when¬ 
ever  he  speaks,  people  shower 
him  with  valuable  commodities 
like  razzberry,  vegetables,  poul¬ 
try  products.  .  .  .” 

During  the  war  “Comrade 
Spy”  was  “Hon  Epy,”  replete 
with  gargantuan  Japanese  teeth. 
Hon  Spy  reported  U.S.  citizens 
in  terror,  “as  they  warned  of  im¬ 
pending  earthquakes,  disaster; 
both  political  parties  predict 
huge  landslides  and  avalanches 
next  month!” 


u. 

Mo 


A  prescription  for 
healthy  reodership 

Dr.  Van  Dellen  is  a  nation¬ 
ally  recognized  medical  consult¬ 
ant  who  knows  how  to  talk  to 
average  folks  in  words  they  can 
understand  .  .  .  which  may  be 
the  reason  why  he  received  al¬ 
most  30,000  letters  from  the 
readers  of  one  paper,  alone, 
lost  year! 


If  this  feature  is  still  open  in  your  city,  don't  delay 
tending  for  sample  galley  proofs  and  prices. 

Chicago  Triiune  ^New  York  News 


Oglethorpe  U. 
Pays  Tribute  to 
Phoebe  Hearst 

Atlanta,  Ga. — Mrs.  Phoeht 
Apperson  Hearst,  mother  of 
William  Randolph  Hearst,  w»i 
honored  by  Oglethorpe  Univw 
sity  last  week  as  a  “Great 
Mother  of  a  Great  Son.” 

The  Arts  Building  at  the  uni 
versity  was  dedicated  to  Mrs 
Hearst  at  ceremonies  attendeS 
by  her  grandson,  John  Randolph 
Hearst,  editor  of  the  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  Call  Bulletin,  and  Richard 
E.  Berlin,  New  York,  president 
of  the  Hearst  Corporation. 

University  President  Philip 
Weltner  praised  William  Ran 
dolph  Hearst  as  a  “man  who 
never  stoops  to  embrace  a  catw 
just  because  it  is  popular,  but 
only  if  the  cause  is  right.”  He 
said  the  publisher  “has  been  our 
friend  and  shared  our  dream 
for  30  years.” 

Mr.  Hearst  became  interested 
in  Oglethorpe  when  he  owned 
the  Atlanta  Georgian.  He  gave 
the  university  500  acres  of  land 
and  other  gifts. 

■ 

Maryland  State  Cites 
'Gag'  Rule  Violations 

Baltimore,  Md. — A  bill  of 
particulars  listing  broadcast  ma¬ 
terial  held  to  be  in  violation  of 
the  city’s  crime-news  “gag”  rule 
was  filed  Oct.  15  by  the  state's 
attorney. 

Last  July,  the  Supreme  Bench 
issued  citations  of  contempt 
against  five  radio  stations  and  a 
news  commentator  for  coverage 
of  the  case  of  Eugene  James, 
later  convicted  of  first  degree 
murder. 

Deemed  in  contempt  were 
statements  about  James;  his 
name,  his  background,  his  occu¬ 
pation.  the  murder  charge  itself, 
details  of  the  investigation  and 
evidence  collected  by  police  for 
use  against  James. 

No  date  has  yet  been  set  for  a 
hearing  on  the  citations. 


NfWS  tUUMHO.  N«w  \7 
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IVko  kas 


Here  is  something  we  all  know.  As  long  as  imperfect  humans  exist, 
there  will  be  some  who  must  be  reminded  to  obey  the  law. 


You,  as  an  American  citizen,  have  authorized  many  reliable 
businessmen  to  sell  liquor  in  accordance  with  your  laws.  You  have 
given  the  public  the  lawful  right  to  enjoy  its  moderate  use. 
However,  these  and  other  laws  sometimes  are  not  strictly  observed. 


Is  the  law  being  obeyed  in  your  own  community?  If  not,  you  have  the 
"big  stick."  Don’t  patronize  a  violator— don’t  be  a  violator.  Liquor 
control  laws,  like  all  other  laws,  are  most  effective  when  the  public 
cooperates  with,  and  supports,  local  law  enforcement  officials. 


The  encouragement  of  moderation,  hy  word  and  by  example. 


Licensed  Beverage  Industries,  Inc.,  composed  of 
distillers,  importers,  vintners,  wholesalers  and 
the  leading  associations  of  retailers,  stands  for 
the  attainment  of  these  aims  in  your  community: 


The  maintenance  of  pleasant,  orderly  places  of  business. 


The  encouragement  of  law  observance  and  law  enforcement. 


To  reach  these  goals,  a  legally  licensed  liquor  industry  must  be  maintained, 
Legal  regulation  goes  hand-in-hand  with  self-regulation. 


LICENSED  BEVERAGE  INDUSTRIES,  INC 


10  East  40th  Street,  New  York  16.  N.  Y. 
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PROMOTION 

This  ‘Romance’  Theme 
Starts  in  Newsroom 


By  T.  S.  Irvin 

SEVERAL  promotion  fellows 

have  asked,  since  Bill  Block 
talked  in  Boston  about  the  need 
for  newspapers  to  get  more  of 
their  romance  into  their  promo¬ 
tion,  just  how  do  you  go  about 
it? 

Of  course,  there’s  no  ready  an¬ 
swer  to  that  question.  *  What’s 
bothering  most  of  these  fellows 
is  the  fact  that  to  get  romance 
into  their  promotion,  to  get  the 
beat  and  the  rhythm  and  the 
throb  of  the  newspaper  into 
their  promotion,  they  have  to 
have  the  stuff  it’s  made  of. 

That  stuff  you  can  get  only  in 
the  newsroom.  And  for  most 
promotion  departments,  the 
newsroom  is  a  little  out  of 
bounds.  The  newsroom  doesn’t 
have  time  to  play  around  with 
the  promotion  lads  while  any¬ 
thing's  hot.  And  after  it’s  cooled 
off.  the  attitude  is,  well,  that's 
yesterday’s  story. 

It  doesn’t  matter,  for  promo¬ 
tional  purposes,  that  it  is  yes¬ 
terday’s  story.  Let’s  get  it.  Let’s 
tell  it.  For  practical  purposes,  if 
you  have  to  butter  up  your 
newsroom  people  in  order  to  get 
it.  well,  butter's  plentiful — and 
this  kind  isn’t  expensive. 

Chong*  N**d*d 

Actually,  what  is  needed  is 
some  organizational  change  in 
the  promotional  set-up.  The 
problem  of  newsroom  liaison  is 
always  a  ticklish  one.  The  big¬ 
ger  the  paper,  the  harder  it  is  to 
effect.  But  only  if  there  is  good, 
active,  lively,  imaginative  liai¬ 
son,  can  the  promotion  depart¬ 
ment  be  fed  the  stuff  it  needs  lo 
weave  romance  into  the  news¬ 
paper  story. 

The  magazines  do  this  sort  of 
thing  better,  but  theirs  is  a 
slower  pace  and  the  organiza¬ 
tional  structure  to  help  accom¬ 
plish  this  necessary  editorial- 
promotion  liaison  is  a  lot  easier. 
On  Time  magazine,  for  instance, 
there  is  a  “chief  of  editorial 
services.”  As  we  understand  his 
function,  he  lives  both  with  the 
editorial  department  and  the 
promotion  department,  serving 
as  the  communication  channel 
between  them. 

One  result  is  that  the  pub¬ 
lisher,  James  Linen,  is  never  at 
a  loss  for  material  for  his  week¬ 
ly  letter — one  of  the  liveliest 
pages  in  the  magazine,  and  one 
of  the  finest  promotions  for  any 
media  anywhere. 

Now  it  would  take  some  do¬ 
ing.  of  course,  to  set  up  such  a 
liaison  in  the  newspaper  organi¬ 
zation.  Most  likely,  it  would 
take  a  directive  from  top  man¬ 
agement  to  effect  it.  But  it 
ought  to  be  done,  and  actually  it 
must  be  done  if  the  promotion 
department  is  ever  to  tell  the 
newspaper  story  to  the  world 
with  all  the  color  and  romance 
and  truth  with  which  it  needs 
to  be  told. 


Bare  Facts 

CREDIT  Hazen  Morse's  shop  at 
the  New  York  World-Tele¬ 
gram  with  another  rib-tickling 
promotion  that  evokes  a  hearty 
chuckle  while  at  the  same  time 
implanting  a  good  sales  point. 
It’s  a  little  broadside  cleverly 
adorned  with  drawings  by  Belli 
Bovi  which  makes  a  play  on  the 
famous  painting  by  Marcel  Du¬ 
champ  ( no,  we're  not  that  hep 
to  art.  the  folder  tells  us  all  this) 
called  "Nude  Descending  a  Stair¬ 
case."  The  Telly  calls  its  folder 
“Buyer  Ascending  a  Sales 
Curve.”  Pitch  is  that  the  de¬ 
partment  stores  go  for  heavy 
Thursday  and  Saturday  business 
by  putting  most  of  their  Wednes¬ 
day  afternoon,  Thursday  morn¬ 
ing.  Friday  afternoon  and  Satur¬ 
day  morning  linage  in  the  Telly. 

Better  Tenants 
A  SELF-MAILER  by  the  Chi¬ 
cago  Herald- American  does  a 
brisk  job  of  plugging  the  paoer’s 
“quick  action  want-ads.”  Show¬ 
ing  actual  ads  out  of  the  paper's 
classified  columns,  it  puts  over 
the  idea  that  classified  ads  per¬ 
form  a  “two-wav"  service — to 
the  landlord,  and  to  the  prospec¬ 
tive  tenant.  A  nice  job. 

Somebody's  Gain 

IF  YOU'RE  hep  to  the  Spanish. 

you’ll  know  that  La  Perdida 
de  Elios  es  Nuestra  Ganancia 
means  Somebody's  Loss  is  Our 
Gain.  The  Los  Angeles  Herald 
Express  makes  good  use  of  both 
the  Spanish  phrase  and  its  Eng¬ 
lish  translation  in  a  self-mailer 
broadside  which  declares  that 
the  “Greatest  Migration  in  His¬ 
tory  Changes  National  Sales  Pic¬ 
ture.” 

In  the  Bag 

THE  Omaha  World-Herald  issues 
a  handy,  useful  “1948  Circula¬ 
tion  Analysis"  booklet  that  not 
only  gives  complete  circulation 
information  about  the  paper  and 
the  market  it  covers,  but  piles 
in  a  lot  of  statistical  market 
data.  too.  A  booklet  that  should 
land  in  every  media  executive’s 
file. 

A  neat  booklet  on  “Spring 
Flowering  Bulbs  and  Perennials” 
is  put  out  by  the  Milwaukee 
Journal  as  a  guide  to  the  Mil¬ 
waukee  Civic  Garden  Center 
and  as  the  paper's  contribution 
to  the  cause  of  civic  beautifica¬ 
tion.  A  good  public  relations 
promotion. 

In  line  with  its  practice  of  is¬ 
suing  numerous  booklets  reprint¬ 
ing  useful  material  from  its 
pages,  the  Washington  Post  is¬ 
sues  a  neat  little  volume  on 
“The  Facts  Behind  the  Berlin 
Crisis,”  covering  the  period  from 
V-E  Day  to  the  U.  S.  White 
Paper,  reprinting  a  series  of  five 
articles  by  Ferdie  Kuhn. 


eaS 


Blue  Ribbon  Idea 
ONCE  each  week  the  daily 
Humboldt  (Calif.)  Times  and 
Humboldt  Standard  publish  a 
copyrighted  feature  known  as 
“Blue  Ribbon  Business  Leaders 
of  America.”  Those  listed  have 
accepted  the  newspaper's  “Blue 
Ribbon"  code,  pledging  that 
their  goods  and  services  will  be 
honestly  advertised  and  sold  as 
represented. 


Getting  Response 
THE  Toledo  (O. )  Blade  decided 
to  go  a  step  further  than  the 
usual  editorial  promotion  of 
Fire  Prevention  Week.  The 
newspaper  distributed  50,000 
Fire  Safety  Home  Inspection 
blanks  to  school  children.  The 
children  took  them  home  to 
their  parents  and  told  them  how 
important  it  was  to  fill  them  out 
and  make  the  inspection.  The 
blank,  covering  26  common  fire 
hazards,  was  returned  nearly 
100%. 


Mat  Filing 

A  COPY  GIRL  in  the  Son  Diego 

(Calif.)  Tribune-Sun  has 
solved  a  mat  filing  problem  by 
hinging  illustrations  to  the  mats 
and  filing  both  together  accord 
ing  to  subject  matter. 

A  Telling  Idea 

A  FOOTR-PAGE  9  x  12  supple 

ment,  headed  “The  Times- 
Tribune  Tells  Its  Own  Story,” 
was  printed  in  Newspaper  Week 
by  the  Gladewater  (Tex.)  Daily 
Times-Tribune.  All  employes 
were  pictured  and  the  newspa¬ 
per’s  place  in  the  community’s 
buying  power  well  illustrated. 

■ 

Highway  Safety 
Winners  Listed 

Philadelphia — Winners  in  the 
1948  highway  safety  contest  con¬ 
ducted  by  the  Pennsylvania 
Newspaper  Publishers  Associa¬ 
tion  were  announced  this  week. 

First  award  for  general  cover¬ 
age  in  the  daily  newspaper  field 
went  to  the  Bethlehem  Globe- 
Times,  with  honorable  mention 
to  the  Altoona  Mirror,  Lancaster 
New  Era  and  Centre  Daily 
Times,  State  College.  Pa. 

The  best  editorial  in  a  daily 
was  adjudged  to  have  been  Earl 
E.  Keyser’s  “Let’s  Get  Tough, 
Mr.  Governor,”  in  the  Lancaster 
Intelligencer  Journal,  July  20. 
Honorable  mentions  were  award¬ 
ed  Stanley  Fink’s  "Take  It  Easy 
— and  Live,”  in  the  Bethlem 
Globe-Times,  May  27.  and  Peter 
L.  Stevenson’s  “To  Guilty  Driv¬ 
ers.”  Lock  Haven  Express,  Sep¬ 
tember  11. 

Honorable  mention  for  best 
general  and  most  varied  general 
editorial  coverage  went  to  the 
Altoona  Mirror. 

First  award  for  general  cov¬ 
erage  by  weeklies  was  won  by 
the  Conshohocken  Recorder, 
with  honorable  mention  to  the 
Blairsville  Dispatch. 

Best  weekly  editorial  was 
Ross  W.  Buck’s  in  Sewickley 
Herald,  with  honorable  mention 
to  William  P.  Lombard.  Blairs- 
ville  Dispatch. 


It  Pays  ($510) 

To  Hove  Bright 
Ideas  in  Dallas 

Dallas,  Tex. — A  new 
tionist  at  the  Dallas  M 
News  suggested  the  placeiiK 
of  a  rubber  mat  to  prevent 
ding  in  the  second-floor  lobby.' 
She  got  $5. 

A  member  of  the  local  advow 
tising  staff  suggested  that  poi(. 
cards  picturing  the  new  Oall^ 
News  building  be  furnished 
employes  and  visitors.  His  pi 
licity  idea  got  $15. 

So  it  goes.  For  more  than  , 
year,  the  News  has  been  pay¬ 
ing  off  in  a  shower  of  cash  for 
employes  who  keep  their  think¬ 
ing  caps  on. 

In  its  first.  12  months,  the  ! 
gestion  System  netted  $510 
the  proponents  of  84  good  idi 
A  total  of  421  suggestions 
been  offered. 

Top  money  of  $25  is  awan 
in  the  idea  contest.  One 
ner  in  this  category  was  a  pn 
reader  who  suggested  a  card  (Utl 
be  supplied  each  typesetting  rat- 
chine  with  specimens  of  all  tab-' 
ulated  matter  to  guide  operal 
in  following  style. 

Suggestions  are  passed  on 
the  News’  ACE  Committee  ( 
vertising.  Circulation.  Editorial). 

Ted  Barrett,  News  public  re¬ 
lations  director,  acts  as  sugf(» 
tion  secretary. 

Here  are  some  ideas  from  the 
miscellany  of  winners: 

Invite  nonscribers  to  tour 
building;  city  circulator  check 
with  executive  news  editor  oa 
big  story  to  increase  street 
.sales;  combine  meter  and  hand 
.stamp  requisitions  in  one  form: 
start  contest  for  Carrier  boy  of 
Year;  run  jumbo-size  crossword 
puzzle  Sundays'  install  nonskid 
mats  in  mailroom  showers. 

Some  others:  Place  light  over 
first  -  floor  -  lobby  bulletinboard: 
provide  all  employes  with 
blanks  for  news  tips  for  city 
desk. 


Council  Names  Heads 
Of  Prestige  Drive 

H.  M.  Warren,  vicepresident  of 
the  National  Carbon  Co.,  has 
been  named  coordinator  of  the 
Advertising  Council's  new  Joint 
Armed  Services  Prestige  cam¬ 
paign. 

Volunteer  agencies  are  Gard¬ 
ner  Advertising  Co.  and  J 
Walter  Thompson  Co. 

The  campaign,  which  will 
open  on  Armistice  Day,  was 
planned  by  the  Ad  Council  in 
cooperation  with  the  Army.  Air 
Force,  Navy,  and  Marine  Corps. 
Henry  C.  Wehde.  Jr.,  is  the 
Council’s  staff  executive  on  the 
campaign. 

■ 

Liquor  Ads  Hit 

The  Alabama  WCTU.  in  an 
nual  session,  passed  a  resolution 
to  campaign  against  advertising 
of  alcoholic  beverages.  The 
ecutive  board  also  adopted  > 
proposal  to  seek,  through  pro¬ 
tests  or  legislation  if  necessary, 
to  ban  the  publication,  sale  and 
exploitation  of  crime  stories  ny 
radio,  comic  books,  newspapers 
and  motion  pictures. 
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Unseen  alloys  in  this  ichile-hot  ingot  help  make  ever-better  steel  products. 

PUTTING  MUSCLE  IN  STEEL 

Steel— the  stronjr  man  of  America  — is  not  hv  nature  a 
Samson.  Muscle  must  he  developed  bv  adding  allovs,  which 
remove  strength-stealing  impurities  and  also  give  the  steel 
extra  qualities  that  make  it  tough  enough  to  play  its  part  in 
today’s  fast-moving  world. 

Allovs  of  silicon,  manganese,  and  vanadium,  for  instance, 
are  added  to  make  steel  tougher  and  stronger  for  such 
things  as  bridges,  skvscrajiers.  ships,  and  locomotives. 

Today’s  cars  last  longer  because  parts  like  gears,  axles, 
and  valves  give  extra  service— thanks  to  the  alloys  that  they 
contain. 

Jet  engines  need  steels  with  chromium,  tungsten,  and 
vanadium  in  them  to  stand  up  against  the  searing  tempera¬ 
tures  at  which  they  opt>rate.  And  many  streamlined  trains 
are  lighter,  stronger,  longer-lasting,  and  more  beautiful 
liecause  there  is  cliromium  in  the  stainless  steels  of  which 
they  are  made. 

— _  _ Trade-marked  Product. %  oj  Division.s  and  Units  include- - - - 

Ei.KCTROMKT  Alloys  anil  Metals  •  HaYNKS  StkI.I.ITE  Alloys  •  Nation.M.  Carbons  •  ACHESON  Electrmles 
.Synthetic  Oruanic  Chemicals  •  BaKEI.ITE.  KrENE.  \  INVON.  anil  \  INYI.ITE  Plastics  •  PyroFAX  Gas 
Linde  Oxygen  •  Prf.ST-O-Lite  .•\cetylene  •  PresTONE  ami  Trek  Anti-Freezes  •  EvereaDY  Klashliuhts  anil  Batteries 


These  are  just  some  of  the  allovs  which,  along  with  engi¬ 
neering  advances  and  other  better  materials.  Have  heljjed 
steelmakers  produce  better-quality  steels. 

The  people  of  L  nion  Carbide  produce  many  alloys  essen¬ 
tial  in  the  manufacture  of  steel.  They  also  produce  hundreds 
of  other  materials  for  the  use  of  science  and  industry,  thus 
helping  maintain  American  leadership  in  meeting  the  needs 
of  mankind. 


FREE  :  You  are  invited  ta  %end  for  the  nen  iHiix- 
tniteil  tMHtkiet,**  f^rotiitvts  and  i^ntcesnes^'*  which 
shows  how  svience  and  industry  use  I  s 
Alloys^  Chemivaisy  ijsrbons^  Gase.i  and  lUastics, 


Union  Carbide 

AuVI>  CAIt  B  OJV  COBB  OKA  TIOiV 


30  EAST  42ND  S  T  K  E  F.  T 


NEW  YORK  17.  N.  Y. 


Industry  Must 
'Sell'  ItseU. 

ACA  Is  Told 

Toronto,  Ont. — Advertising  is 
not  doing  enough  to  help  win 
the  battle  for  the  profit  system, 
the  Association  of  Canadian 
Advertisers.  Inc.,  was  told  last 
week.  The  speaker  was  Ross 
Roy,  president  of  Ross  Roy,  Inc., 
Detroit  advertising  agency,  who 
addressed  ACA's  30th  annual 
convention  here. 

“We  advertising  people  of 
Canada  and  the  United  States 
think  we  are  pretty  good  at 
selling  goods,”  he  said,  “but 
when  it  comes  to  selling  an 
ideology — when  it  comes  to  sell¬ 
ing  an  intangible  thing  like  our 
way  of  life,  we  fall  down  mis¬ 
erably.” 

He  urged  that  simple  and 
easily  understood  financial  .state¬ 
ments  be  issued  to  employes. 
The  general  public  also  should 
be  kept  informed  by  manage¬ 
ment  through  local  newspapers  i 
and  radio  stations,  he  said,  about  | 
the  nunuber  of  people  employed.  ! 
wages  disbursed,  plant  improve-  i 
ments,  etc.,  to  keep  manage-  ' 
ment  sold  to  the  public.  | 

'New  Mass  Medium' 

On  Friday  morning,  last  day  ’ 
of  the  three-day  convention.  Dr. 
Peter  Langhoff  of  Young  & 
Rubicam,  and  Walter  Craig  of 
Benton  &  Bowles,  discussed  the  j 
future  of  television.  i 

Facts  available  now  indicate,  I 
Craig  said,  that  “a  new  mass 
medium  for  advertising  has  ! 
been  born  and  is  likely  to  grow  , 
with  great  rapidity.”  But,  , 
along  with  physical  growth,  he 
add^,  there  must  progress  ; 
in  programming. 

Dr.  Langhoff  saw  as  a  healthy  | 
sign  the  fact  that  television  | 
manufacturers,  broadcasters,  ad¬ 
vertisers  and  the  public  are 
“pulling  together.”  He  cited 
statistics  in  support  of  the  state¬ 
ment. 

Another  speaker,  whose  sub¬ 
ject  was  advertising  and  market 
research,  was  Alfred  Politz, 
president  of  Alfred  Politz  Re 
search.  New  York. 

“Information  derived  from 
technically  sound  research  can 
contribute  more  to  the  efficiency 
of  marketing  and  advertising 
than  almost  any  other  single 
operation,”  he  said.  Such  re¬ 
search,  he  added,  must  not  be 
“insincere”  or  given  to  sensa¬ 
tionalism. 

■ 

Roberts  Elected 
By  AANR  Detroit 

The  Detroit  chapter  of  the 
American  Association  of  News¬ 
paper  Representatives  has  elect¬ 
ed  Preston  Roberts  as  presi¬ 
dent. 

Others  newly  elected  are 
Wallace  E.  Bates,  vicepresi¬ 
dent;  John  F.  Denning,  secre¬ 
tary;  Jack  F.  Kent,  treasurer; 
Richard  T.  Healy,  Don  A.  Jan¬ 
sen,  Jesse  F.  Spencer,  Jr.,  and 
Clark  H.  Stevens,  directors.  The 
retiring  president,  James  B. 
Jones,  is  an  ex  officio  member 
of  the  board. 


Pittsburgh  S-T 
Issues  9th  Study 

Report  Number  9,  covering 
June.  July  and  August,  of  the 
Pittsburgh  Sun-Telegraph's  Con¬ 
tinuous  Consumer  Brand  Inven¬ 
tory  of  Grocery  Products  has 
been  released. 

The  formal  printed  report  has 
been  superseded  by  mimeo¬ 
graphed  classification  sheets. 
For  presentation  purposes,  a 
large-scale  chart  has  been  pre 
pared  for  each  classification 
showing  all  of  the  material  accu¬ 
mulated  to  date. 

The  inventories,  made  by  Al¬ 
fred  Politz  Research,  Inc.,  cover 
bread,  cold  cereal,  hot  cereal, 
cleansers  and  scourers,  coffee, 
dog  food,  flour  mixes,  packaged 
flour,  shortenings  ( including 
lard  and  oleomargarine),  flake 
and  granulated  soap,  laundry 
bar  soap,  toilet  soap,  soap  blu¬ 
ings,  synthetic  detergents  and 
water  softeners. 


Bond  Drive 
To  Be  Increased 
Next  Month 

An  accelerated  advertising 
campaign  for  United  States 
Savings  Bonds  is  being  planned 
by  the  Treasury  Department’s 
Bond  division. 

Scheduled  to  start  Armistice 
Day  and  continue  for  a  month, 
the  campaign  was  discussed  last 
week  in  Washington  at  a  meet¬ 
ing  of  advisory  chairmen,  called 
by  Secretary  ’  of  the  Treasury 
John  Snyder. 

At  the  meeting,  J.  P.  Wilker- 
son,  of  Young  &  Rubicam,  ac¬ 
count  executive  on  the  cam¬ 
paign,  stated  that  Savings  Bond 
advertising  is  “almost  five  times 
as  large  as  the  largest  single 
product  commercial  account.” 
In  a  presentation,  he  showed 
that  time  and  space  devoted  to 
bonds  in  all  m^ia  would  total 
$45,000,000  if  purchased  through 
regular  channels. 


25c  for  a  Nickel 

Miami  Beach,  Fla.—Tiif 
Florida  Sun  greeted  the  Ain»r. 
ican  Legion  convention  with  g 
special  Sunday  edition  of  21S 
poges  in  nine  sections,  plui  gg 
eight-page  comics  suppleneui  / 
— all  in  tabloid  format.  It  sold 
at  5c  per  copy  but  cost  2Sc 
per  copy  just  for  newsprint 
readers  were  informed. 

Duck  Hunters  Meet 
In  Des  Moines  : 

Des  Moines  —  Approximately  t 
3.500  persons  attended  the  an  ■ 
nual  Des  Moines  (la.)  Tribal  I 
Hunters’  Party,  Oct.  8.  Working  * 
with  Ducks  Unlimited,  Inc.,  the  j. 
Tribune  stages  the  party  to  raise 
funds  to  build  duck  nesting 
areas  in  Canada  and  for  genera, 
conservation  work  in  Iowa.  Mer 
chandise  awards  valued  at  near¬ 
ly  $3,000  were  made. 


We’re  giving 
Mutual  Life  Service 

the 

X-RAY  EYE 


The  principal  stock-in-trade  of 
the  life  insurance  business  is 
service  to  policyholders.  Here  at 
The  Mutual  Life  we  have  been 
spot-checking  our  service  per¬ 
formance  with  an  X-ray  eye. 

For  some  time  we  have  been 
writing  to  a  sizable  cross-sec¬ 
tion  of  our  policyholders  every 
month.  We  want  to  know  how 
they  feel  about  the  way  we  han¬ 
dle  their  requests  for  services 
such  as  change  of  beneficiary, 


reinstatement  of  policies,  reduc¬ 
tion  in  rating  or  replacement  of 
lost  policies. 

Criticism  as  well  as  praise 
reaches  top  management  and 
prompt  action  is  taken  to 
strengthen  weak  spots  in  our 
service  performance.  This  is  an¬ 
other  of  the  ways  in  which  we  get 
the  facts  we  need  to  keep  Mutual 
service  up  to  par  or  better. 


THE  MUTUAL  LIFE 

INSURANCE  COMPANY  oF  NEW  YORK 


34  NASSAU  STREET 


NEW  YORK  5,  N.  Y. 
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IN  A  series 

‘utionai  advertisements 

'Papers  and  farm  pape« 

a  combined  circulation  of 


Of  Standard  0 
-  appearing  mo 
throughout  th 

miJIion. 


^xiniateii 

Workiuj 


So  runs  a  well-known  college  song— 
and  you’ll  find  the  song  is  right  if 
you  visit  Northwestern’s  beautiful 
campus  in  Evanston,  Illinois.  'This 
outstanding  university  is  known  for 
its  high-ranking  Schools  of  Com¬ 
merce,  Journalism,  Engineering, 
Law,  Medicine,  Dentistry , and  others; 
and  for  Charles  Deering  Library, 
pictured  at  left  below. 


1.  MANY  RiTiilo  coueiif,  like  the  people  in  the  picture,  are  among  the 
owners  who  depend  on  Stands^  Oil’s  dividends.  Last  year,  divi¬ 
dends  averaged  $314  per  owner.  This  is  a  return  on  money  provided 
to  create  jobs  and  make  production  possible.  The  average  invest¬ 
ment  of  $24,600  in  tools  and  equipment,  for  each  of  our  46,000  em¬ 
ployees,  is  almost  four  times  the  average  for  all  industry. 


I.  NORTHWiSTiRN  UNIVERSITY  is  an  Owner  of  Standard  Oil.  It  is  one  of 
the  167  educational  institutions  which  are  stockholders.  The  total 
number  of  colleges,  insurance  companies,  philanthropic  organiza¬ 
tions,  individuals  and  others  who  own  this  company  is  97,000!  No 
institutional  owner  has  as  much  as  5%  of  the  stock;  no  one  man  or 
woman  owns  as  much  as  1%. 


4.  MORE  PETROiEUM  PRODUCTS  are  available  to  you  this  year  because 
of  Standard  Oil’s  expenditures.  This  money  helps  assure  the  jobs 
and  security  of  our  employees,  the  income  of  our  owners,  and  the 
supply  of  petroleum  products  so  urgently  needed  by  you  and  the 
nation.  Standard  Oil  employees  and  owners  are  cooperating  to  meet 
your  increasing  demand. 


j.  JOSS  DON'T  JUST  HAPPEN.  They  have  to  be  planned  and  paid  for. 
'This  company  and  its  subsidiary  companies  made  new  jobs  last  year 
by  spending  over  twice  our  net  profits  for  new  refinery  units  like  the 
one  above,  for  new  oil  wells,  pipe  lines  and  many  other  items  to  help 
increase  output.  Over  two-thirds  of  this  money  came  from  borrow¬ 
ings  and  earnings. 


Standard  Oil  Company 


(lEOIANA) 


for  November 
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Clo  Proposes  Wedding 
Of  Ad-Ed  Departments 


By  James  L  Ceilings 

CLO  (for  Callista)  Hickman 

Phalen  of  William  von  Zehle 
&  Co.,  N.  Y.  C.,  cocked  her  black 
satin  feathered  hat  over  to  one 
side,  rubbed  very  white  fingers 
together. 

And  said,  yes,  it  all  added  up 
to  her  It  was  as  certain  as  a 
Russian  veto. 

Poor  Cooperation 

"I  feel,”  the  attractive  ac¬ 
count  executive  explained, 
“that  there  is  too  little  coopera¬ 
tion  between  the  editorial  and 
advertising  departments  on  most 
publications,  especially  newspa¬ 
pers. 

"There  should  be  a  middle 
ground  for  the  two,  a  liaison 
officer  employed  by  and  respon¬ 
sible  to  the  publisher.  This 
officer  would  foster  such  co¬ 
operation. 

“I  think  a  smart  editor  would 
create  this  position  and  a  pro¬ 
gressive  one  would  try  it.  It 
would  mean  coordination,  not 
the  selling  of  either  depart¬ 
ment’s  honesty.  In  other  words, 
it  would  definitely  not  interfere 
with  the  paper's  integrity. 

Mrs.  Phalen.  31  and  daintily 
pale  and  a  collector  of  Ameri¬ 
can  primitive  antiques  and  the 
widow  of  a  Navy  commander 
lost  in  the  last  war,  has  been 
sales  training  director,  assist¬ 
ant  sales  promotion  manager, 
office  manager,  publicist  and  a 
member  of  Time-Life’s  foreign 
news  department. 

She  studied  journalism  at 
William  and  Mary  and  business 
administration  at  Banks  College 
of  Business. 

Headline  to  Deadline 

This  headline-to  advertising 
deadline  background,  she  said, 
has  convinced  her  of  the  need 
for  the  new  position. 

“Let  me  show  you  what  I 
mean,”  she  said. 

She  pulled  an  out-of-town 
newspaper  out  of  her  desk. 

“There,”  she  pointed.  “See 
that  ad.  It  says  that  a  full-course 
meal  for  six  persons  can  be  de¬ 
livered  in  the  British  Isles  for 
$2.98.  The  idea  Is  that  you  send 
a  check  or  money  order  for  that 
amount  and  then  the  food  is  de¬ 
livered  to  some  friend  or  family 
over  there.  The  food,  of  course, 
is  British  made. 

“Well,  not  in  this  particular 
paper  but  in  another  one,  there 
was  a  story  right  next  to  this 
ad  that  lambasted  Britain  and 
strongly  urged  not  buying  Brit¬ 
ish  products. 

“The  advertiser,  naturally, 
was  furious.  He’ll  never  use 
that  paper  again.  He  was  fair 
enough  to  respect  the  paper’s 
right  to  blast  editorially  what  it 
had  accepted  as  permissible  in 
an  advertising  way. 

“It  was  just  the  fact  that 
such  poor  judgment  had  been 
used  in  placing  them  side  by 


side  on  the  same  page. 

“If  this  new  department  I 
speak  of  had  been  in  on  the 
deal,  then  the  advertiser’s  busi¬ 
ness  would  not  have  been  lost.” 

Coordinator  in  Business 

How  would  you  set  this  office 
up,  Mrs.  Phalen?  Let's  suppose 
we’re  discussing  the  Daily  Jour¬ 
nal  of  anywhere,  U.  S.  A. 

“I  would  have  him,  the  coor¬ 
dinator,  that  is,  in  a  separate 
office,”  she  answered.  He  would 
have  the  authority  to  make  final 
decisions.  In  the  event  of  a 
clash  in  advertising  -  editorial 
scheduling,  he  could,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  advise  the  advertiser  not 
to  run,  to  postpone  his  ad  till 
the  following  week. 

“Naturally,  the  advertiser 
would  appreciate  this  service, 
and  the  paper  would  keep  him 
as  a  customer. 

“Please  understand,”  she  em¬ 
phasized.  “that  this  arrange¬ 
ment  wouldn’t  have  anything 
to  do  with  editorial  honesty.  I 
want  to  repeat  myself  on  that. 

“Rather  it  would  be  a  case  of 
editorial  and  advertising  help¬ 
ing  each  other.  You  might  call  it 
an  information  service  where 
the  advertiser  Is  given  the  cor¬ 
rect  dope  on  the  best  time  to 
run  his  ads. 

“Another  thing — I  don’t  re¬ 
commend  this  position  have  su¬ 
preme  commander  sayso. 
Neither  side  would  be  able  to 
dictate  to  the  other.  There 
would  be  no  You-can’t-do-this  or 
You-can’t-do-that  thrown  at 
each  other.” 

Full-Time  Job 

She  was  asked  whether  she 
thought  the  coordinator  would 
have  a  fulltime  job.  She  toyed 
with  a  silver-dollar  bracelet 
(“It’s  my  good  luck  piece.”) 

“Yes.”  she  replied.  “I  think 
he  would. 

“He  would  also  fill  in  as  a 
news  source,  for  his  contacts 
with  advertisers  would  supply 
him  with  tips  on  trends,  new 
products,  new  financing,  new 
business,  store  expansions  and 
general  news. 

’"But  mainly  his  assignment 
would  be  to  see  that  a  liquor  ad 
is  not  placed  next  to  copy  on 
bringing  back  prohibition. 

“Conversely,  he  might  think 
of  placing  ads  on,  say,  saddle 
soap  if  the  paper's  running  a 
story  on  a  prize  race  horse.  Or 
if  the  paper  plans  a  perennial 
on  How  to  Prevent  Sunburn  this 
Summer,  then  a  suntan-oil  ac¬ 
count  would  be  natural. 

“Now  I  don’t  necessarily 
mean  that  advertising-editorial, 
such  as  these  examples,  should 
be  in  juxtaposition.  Or  even  on 
the  same  page.  But  at  least  they 
should  be  in  the  same  issue. 

“This  jelling  is  not  dishonest. 
It  is  intelligent  planning.” 

And  what  would  qualify  a 


Mrs.  Phalen 

person  for  this  unique  post, 
Mrs.  Phalen? 

She  thought  a  three  -  minute 
moment. 

“I’d  say  sales  promotion,  pub¬ 
lic  relations  experience,  retail¬ 
ing.  editorial,  publicity  and  mer¬ 
chandising.” 

Briefly,  then,  just  the  sort  of 
background  she’s  had.  But  Mrs. 
Phalen  is  not  for  hire.  She’s 
warmed  up  her  southern  heart 
against  the  big.  young  hide  of 
William  von  Zehle  &  Co. 

“There’s  so  much  variety 
here,”  she  says.  (83  accounts.) 

■ 

Dean  Spencer  Scores 
'Sins'  of  Business 

Milwaukee,  Wis. — Failure  of 
American  business  to  keep  the 
public  fully  informed  about  it¬ 
self  has  been  one  of  its  greatest 
sins.  Dr.  Lyle  Spencer,  dean  of 
journalism  at  Syracuse  Univer¬ 
sity,  told  the  Milwaukee  Adver¬ 
tising  Club  here. 

As  a  result  of  doing  an  erratic, 
commonplace  job  in  interpreting 
itself,  he  said,  there  is  a  carni¬ 
val  of  calumny  which  calls  for 
socialization  of  utilities,  banks, 
medicine  and  other  enterprises. 

Business  is  so  poorly  under¬ 
stood.  he  declar^.  that  “any 
public  speaker  can  get  applause 
by  tirading  against  corpora¬ 
tions.” 

Dr.  Spencer,  an  editorial  writ¬ 
er  for  the  Milwaukee  Journal 
from  1913  through  1917,  said 
advertising  men  could  help  busi¬ 
ness  improve  its  public  relations. 

■ 

Gold  Star  Awards 

The  Gold  Star  Wives  of  Amer¬ 
ica  awarded  merit  certificates 
this  week  to  two  New  Jersey 
papers  and  their  editors  for  news 
and  editorial  work  on  behalf  of 
widows  and  children  of  World 
War  II  soldiers.  Recipients 
were:  Paterson  Morning  Call, 
Henry  A.  Williams:  and  Camden 
Courier-Post,  Frank  Ryan. 

■ 

Editor's  Legacy 

Philadelphia — A  part  of  the 
estate — approximately  $45,000 — 
left  of  Col.  Alexander  K.  Mc- 
C.ure,  editor-in-chief  of  the  old  , 
Philadelphia  Times,  is  to  go  to 
the  University  of  Pennsylvania 
for  the  establishment  of  free 
beds  in  the  University’s  Hospi¬ 
tal. 

pniTOR  A  PTI' 


'Audience' Study 
Is  Defended 
By  Kenyon 

TORONTO,  Ont.  —  Studies  of 

“total  audiences,”  if  availabl« 
for  a  sufficient  number  of  me 
dia,  can  be  val¬ 
uable  helps  for  . 

advertisers  and  Sfce  v 

agencies,  Otis 
A.  Kenyon, 
chairman  of  the 
Advertising  Re- 
search  Founda- 
tion,  told  the 
Association  of 
Canadian  A  d  - 
vertisers’  3  4th 
conven- 
tion  here  last 
week.  P 

Kenyon  sup  Bertram 
ported  ARF  s  proposed  audience 
measurement  project  as  "merely 
one  step”  in  addition  to  ^ta 
provided  by  Audit  Bureau  of 
Circulations. 

His  statements  were  largely 
opposed  to  those  made  last 
week  by  Ralph  Starr  Butler  in 
New  York  at  the  convention  of 
the  Association  of  National  Ad 
vertisers  ( E.&P,  Oct.  30,  p.  8). 

Kenyon,  chairman  of  the 
board  of  Kenyon  &  Eckhardt 
agency,  was  unable  to  attend 
the  ACA  meeting.  His  message 
was  presented  by  Thomas 
D’Arcy  Brophy,  K  &  E  presi 
dent  and  chairman  of  the  board 
of  the  American  Association  of 
Advertising  Agencies. 

At  the  convention’s  closing 
session,  George  S.  Bertram,  ad 
vertising  manager  of  Swift  Ca 
nadian  Co..  Ltd.,  was  elected 
ACA  president.  Athol  Mac 
Quarrie  was  reappointed  gen¬ 
eral  manager. 

For  outstanding  contributions 
to  Canadian  advertising  a  gold 
medal  Wcis  awarded  to  Alec 
Phare.  R.  C.  Smith  &  Son.  and 
silver  medals  to  Horace  T.  Hun 
ter,  MacLean  Hunter  Publishing 
Co.;  Ro.vdon  M.  Bar'oour,  Satur 
day  Night  Press,  and  James 
Lightbody,  B.  C.  Electric  Rail 
way  Co. 

Advertisers  and  agencies  need 
all  the  facts  they  can  get  about 
media,  Kenyon  said,  to  improve 
sales  results. 

“Just  as  an  intelligent  mdia 
buyer  does  not  judge  magazines 
by  ABC  figures  alone.”  he  said, 
"no  one  will  judge  by  audience 
alone  if  such  figures  become 
available.  Is  there  anyone  who 
does  not  believe  the  publisher 
has  profited  as  much  from  the 
ABC  figures  as  has  the  media 
buyer?” 

Simultaneous  audience  studies 
on  a  group  of  magazines,  he 
said,  would  provide  a  measure 
ment  of  duplication  of  any  one 
magazine  with  others  in  me 
study.  “Up  to  now.”  he  »d. 
“publication  figures  have  be« 
limited  and  are  not  at  all  satis 
factory  as  to  authenticity. 

Speaking  on  another  pha«oi 
media  research  —  readership- 
Kenyon  stated  that  such  studie 
do  not  measure  sales  power  « 
an  ad,  or  the  motivation  of  tne 
reader.  'They  have  shown,  bow 
ever,  he  added,  how  to  impro^ 
layout,  illustrations,  and  copy 
themes. 


^  ly/f  _  CC  merly  was  a  member  of  the  ad- 

lYiC[M0S/  DDf  vertising  staff  of  the  Providence 
,  (R.  I. )  Journal-Bulletin. 

Digs#  It iiJDlisii©r  nelson  b.  updike,  who 

_  bought  the  Omaha  (Neb.)  Bee 

Ijmlv  in  1920  and  later  consolidated 
V/1  Omaha  Daily  News, 

BEAUMONT,  Tex.— Mrs.  Kath-  Oct.  15.  in  Omaha.  He  sold  his 
erine  Mapes.  66,  president  of  consolidated  paper  to  William 
the  Enterprise  Co.  and  publisher  Randolph  Hearst  in  1928. 
of  the  Beaumont  Journal  and  August  F.  Buechler,  79,  former 
Enterprise,  died  at  her  home  editor  of  the  Grand  Island 
here  Oct.  28.  Although  in  ill  (Neb.)  Independent,  recently, 
health  several  years,  death  His  newspaper  career  began  in 
came  unexpectedly.  1890,  when  he  became  a  solici- 

She  succeeded  her  husband,  tor  for  the  Grand  Island  Times. 
the  late  J.  L.  ^^pes,  as  head  of  Eugene  W.  Huse,  77,  owner 
the  Enterpnse^ournal  organiza-  publisher  of  the  Wayne 

Uon  when  he  died  in  1936.  They  ,  )  Herald  from  1910  to 

had  worked  together  on  the  1947,  recently.  He  was  president 
new^aper,  and_  acquired  own-  Nebraska  Press  Associa- 

ership  together  in  19M.  jjpjj  jjj  J941  fjjg  gj-gt  newspaper 

Mrs.  M^apes  was  buri^  be-  jq^  ^gg  ^ith  the  Ponca  (Neb.) 
side  hw  hi^band  W.  P.  Hobby  jotimal  in  1891. 
publisher  of  the  Houston  (Tex.) 

Post,  who  at  one  time  headed  ■ 

the  Beaumont  publishing  or-  Viroil  Scott  Dies 
ganization,  was  among  the  ^  1  tm  . 

bearers.  Others  included  exec-  At  Portland  Plant 
utivM.of  the  newspapers.  Portland,  Ore.  —  Virgil  E. 

i^ring  services,  doors  of  the  ( “Scotty" )  Scott,  59,  gfress  su- 
Enterpri^re  -  Journal  Building  perintendent  of  the  Journal  and 
^re  closed.  Presses  were  stop-  employe  of  that  paper  for  22 

'm,s.  M,pes  was  also  prosl-  l‘t.frt'1t?a7k ‘’h"*  was 

tot  of  station  KRIC  In  Boan-  ov?rs.o"ng ThI 

moving  of  a  color  press  from 
^  ,  the  old  building. 

He  had  been  in  the  newspaper 
WaVWMC  P'  business  for  more  than  40  years. 

,  — - — —  ,  He  came  to  Portland  in  1914  and 

FRANCIS  E.  BARDEN,  44,  state  was  assistant  foreman  on  the  old 
editor  of  Associated  Press  at  Portland  Telegram  before  he 
Oklahoma  City.  Oct.  31.  He  had  joined  the  Journal  staff, 
served  in  the  Army  in  the  Pa-  Working  with  the  machinists 
ciflc  and  Alaskan  theaters  for  on  the  Journal,  Scott  helped 
two  and  one-half  years.  draw  plans  for  several  time  and 

Edward  W.  Malone,  39.  of  the  labor-saving  devices,  including 
Philadelphia  Inquirer's  circula-  automatic  lift  to  raise  sterM- 
tion  department,  Oct.  31,  at  his  fyP®  plates  nine  feet  from  the 
home  in  Pennsauken,  N.  J..  He  plate-maker  to  the  conveyor, 
was  in  newspaper  work  in  the  ■ 

Phiiadelphia  area  for  20  years,  tva  r* 

John  Francis  Hart,  81.  for-  J?; 
mer  cartoonist  for  the  old  Phila-  DlGS  in  Calliomia 

San  FRANCISCO-Martin  C.  Mo- 
gen.^en.  one  of  the  founders  of 
28  C.  Mogensen  Co.,  newspaper 

nital"  ^  Germantown,  Pa.,  hos-  representatives,  died  here  Oct. 

^  27  of  a  heart  attack.  The  firm 

Archie  Davies  Straughn,  52,  attained  national  proportions 
secretary-treasurer  of  the  Shen-  and  became  West-Holliday  Co. 
andoah.  Pa.,  Herald  Printing  on  its  sale  in  1936  to  Paul  A. 
Co.,  publishers  of  the  Shenan-  West  and  Robert  P.  Holliday. 

‘I’  P*"*-  Mogensen  promoted  Five  Star 

a  Pottsville.  Pa.,  hotel.  Weekly,  in  1935,  as  a  publication 

Granville  Owen  Hunter,  91,  for  distribution  with  dailies 
founder  in  1879  of  the  Sherman  throughout  the  West. 

(Tex.)  Democrat,  Oct.  27.  He 
was  editor  of  the  Democrat  until 
1920. 

Howard  S.  Wilson,  65,  retired  P 

credit  manager  of  the  Tacoma,  DCO 

Wash.,  Tribune  Publishing  Co.. 

Oct.  27,  in  a  Tacoma  hospital,  nS..!. 

following  a  long  illness.  He  IDK  I./IS1Y 
started  newspaper  work  on  the 
Philadelphia  Record.  ., 

Norman  Klein,  52,  novelist,  gwes  uni  onn 

one  of  the  founders  of  the  Am-  all  speeds — Bel 

erican  Newspaper  Guild,  and  « 

former  reporter  for  the  Chicago  — uoes  not  noi 

Dailj/  News,  Chicago  Tribune  and  Legs  sp< 

new  York  Evening  Post,  Oct.  27, 
in  a  New  York  hospital  after  a 
year's  illness.  Sand  tor  1 

Harold  A.  Millard,  58,  adver- 
using  manager  of  the  Attleboro  «*»  •  o 

(Mass.)  Sun  for  the  past  30  Walter  SCC 

years  and  vicepresident  of  the  in  a  imps  vs 

Sun  Publishing  Co.,  Oct.  27,  in  KLAinriEI. 

an  Attleboro  hospital.  He  for-  L— 
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Edition 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 

MARKET  GUIDE 

The  Latest  Facts  About  1,453  Key  Markets 
in  the  United  States  and  Canada 

Compiled  to  meet  the  Specialized  Needs  of 
Sales  Alanagers,  Advertising  Directors, 
Agency  Executives,  Space  Buyers,  Market 
Research  Specialists,  and  Business  Reference 
Libraries. 

The  Survey  Section:  For  the  25th  consecutive  year, 
the  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  MARKET  GUIDE  pre¬ 
sents  the  latest  facts  about  the  key  markets  of  this 
country  and  Canada.  Here  is  the  only  annually  re¬ 
vised  survey  of  its  kind,  designed  particularly  for 
executives  who  must  have  reliable  market  data  upon 
which  to  base  important  decisions.  Because  of  its 
proved  usefulness,  the  MARKET  GUIDE  is  now  gen¬ 
erally  accepted  as  "the  authority  for  pertinent  market¬ 
ing  information  in  standardized  and  easily  usable 
form.” 

New  Key  Market  Map  Section:  In  addition  to  ic 
important  survey  features,  this  Anniversary  Edition  is 
made  doubly  valuable  by  the  inclusion  of  a  separate 
section  of  large  State  maps,  based  on  an  entirely  new 
principle.  By  the  use  of  radiating  lines,  these  maps 
show  clearly  the  extent  of  each  ABC  Retail  Trading 
Zone  as  well  as  the  interrelation  of  neighboring  mar¬ 
kets. 

TWO  for  the  PRICE  of  ONE 

The  1949  Silver  Anniversary  MARKET  GUIDE 
and  the  NEW  Key  Market  Map  Section  (easily 
worth  $5.00  each)  are  priced  this  year  at  only 
$5.00  .  .  .  both  for  the  price  of  one. 

SAVE  25%  MORE:  Send  your  order  now,  a>||  » 
with  remittance  to  save  billing  and  book-  |||U||  V 
keeping  expense,  and  you  may  have  the  1949  wlv*-  ■ 
MARKET  GUIDE  and  Map  Section  at  the  TC 
special  prepublication  price  of _  ^ 


ONIY 

S3.75 
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1700  Timas  Tower,  New  York  18,  N.  Y. 

Gentleman:  Please  reserve  for  us: 

. copies  of  the  1949  Sliver  Anniversary  MARKET  GUIDE  complete 

with  Kay  Market  State  Map  Saction  at  Spacial  Prapublication  price  of 
$3.75  per  copy. 

{NOTE:  To  get  this  $3.75  rate,  your  check  must  accompany  this 
order) . 

Enclosed  find  $ . 

Send  to  . 


Address  . i 

Kind  of  Business . Title  or  Position. 


l^ounJ  ^keir  J3eati 

Florida  Press 
Defies  Klan, 
Gets  Closeups 

Tampa,  Fla.  — The  Tampa 
Morning  Tribune  defied  the  Ku 
Klux  Klan  rules  for  press  cover¬ 
age  of  an  election  eve  torch¬ 
light  parade  by  taking  closeup 
photographs. 

Only  trouble  reported  on  the 
coverage  of  a  Klan  parade  that 
wound  through  central  Florida 
was  the  alleged  breaking  of  a 
camera  held  by  Leigh  Tucker, 
girl  photographer  for  the  Or¬ 
lando  Morning  Sentinel. 

The  highly  advertised  motor¬ 
cade,  which  was  to  be  500  strong, 
contained  only  60  cars,  some 
with  uncovered  license  plates. 
The  Tribune  printed  the  num¬ 
bers,  and  asked  Gov.  Millard 
Caldwell  to  investigate  as  to 
why  other  Kluxers  were  able  to 
get  away  with  covering  their 
plates. 

V.  M.  Newton.  Jr.,  Tribune’s  m. 
e..  angered  by  the  Kluxers’  press 
rules,  asked  for  volunteers  to 
“show  the  Kluxers  who  was 
making  press  assignments  in  the 
Tribune’s  territory.” 

There  were  volunteers  aplenty 
and  Newton  organized  three  re¬ 
porter-photographer  teams,  then 
hired  an  airplane  to  bring  the 
"closeup”  pictures  from  Lees¬ 
burg,  heart  of  the  Klan’s  parade 
area  and  75  miles  from  'Tampa. 
Then  Newton  sent  word  to  the 
Klan’s  Florida  leaders  through 
the  grapevine  that  if  any  Tri¬ 
bune  man  was  molested,  the  Tri¬ 
bune  would  run  down  every 
member  of  the  Klan  in  the 
Tampa  area  and  run  his  name 
and  picture.  He  also  sent  a  tele¬ 
gram  to  the  mayor  of  Wildwood 
which  stated  that  the  Tribune 
was  holding  the  mayor  person¬ 
ally  responsible  for  the  safety 
and  welfare  of  "Tribune  reporters 
and  photographers. 

Everything  clicked  perfectly. 

Pictures  showed  Kluxers  in 
and  out  of  uniform,  as  close  up 
as  photographers  could  hope. 

“Klan  Parades  But  Fails  To 
Scare  Negroes,"  reported  a  Tri¬ 
bune  headline  on  the  event. 

Roadblock  Aftermath 

HAMILTON,  Can. — ^An  interim 

probe  into  harsh  treatment 
given  reporters  by  police  officers 
has  been  conducted  and  a  full- 
scale  conference  on  the  handling 
of  news  for  Ontario  papers  has 
been  ordered  by  Ontario  Crown 
Attorney  Leslie  Blackwell. 

These  were  two  developments 
out  of  the  shooting  of  a  suspect¬ 
ed  car  thief  east  of  Hamilton 
last  week,  when  police  officers 
blocked  roads,  refused  to  allow 
newsmen  near  the  scene  of  the 
shooting,  warned  residents 
against  allowing  the  newsmen  to 
phone  their  stories  to  their  pa¬ 
pers  and  threatened  reporters 
working  on  the  case. 

Editorials  in  the  Hamilton 
Spectator  and  Toronto  Star, 
after  giving  the  details  of  how 
the  reporters  were  treated 
when  they  reached  the  shoot¬ 
ing  scene,  took  the  Ontario 
government  to  task  for  allowing 
such  relationship  between  offi¬ 


INFORMATION  ON  DANCE 

John  Kieran,  of  Information  Please  fame,  was  first  choice  of  the 
Now  York  Newspaper  Women's  Club  members  in  the  selection  of  a 
Master  of  Ceremonies  for  their  annual  Front  Page  Dinner  Dance  on 
Nov.  19.  Headliner  Kieran  meets  with  By-liners  (1.  to  r.)  Ann  Pringle 
of  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune  and  Patricia  Brown  of  the  New  York 
Sun.  The  dance  will  be  given  for  the  benefit  of  the  Damon  Runyon 
Memorial  Fund  and  the  Newspaper  Women's  Club  Educational  Fund. 


cers  and  newsmen  to  exist,  with 
the  result  that  the  Attorney 
General  is  intending  to  meet 
with  executives  of  all  Ontario 
papers  in  an  effort  to  arrive  at 
a  more  amicable  arrangement. 
The  editorials  intimated  it  was 
not  the  first  time  that  reporters 
have  had  trouble  getting  news 
from  Provincial  Police. 

Adioumed  for  Press 

SPRINGFIELD.  Mass.  _  Judge 

Ralph  S.  Spooner  of  District 
Court  took  the  press  into  con¬ 
sideration.  On  learning  that 
some  of  the  reporters  would 
not  be  available  on  a  Saturday 
because  of  days  off  and  planned 
trips  he  continued  the  case  un¬ 
til  Mionday. 

Hail  the  New  Eral 
O’TTAWA — One  of  the  most  not¬ 
ed  things  in  press  circles  in 
Canada’s  capital  this  week  was 
the  holding  of  a  press  confer¬ 
ence  by  Rt.  Hon.  Louis  St.  Lau¬ 
rent,  who,  it  is  said,  will  be 
Prime  Minister  in  a  few  weeks. 

What  amazed  newsmen  and 
made  the  conference  so  startling 
and  significant  and  different,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Dick  Sanburn,  Sou- 
tham  correspondent,  is  that  “the 
man  answered  the  questions  that 
correspondents  asked  him,  free¬ 
ly,  without  double  talk,  with 
candor.” 

The  Ottawa  press  correspond¬ 
ents’  corps  is  still  talking  about 
it. 

For  years  the  Ottawa  corre¬ 
spondents  have  come  to  expect 
practically  nothing  from  the 
rare  conferences  held  by  retir¬ 
ing  Prime  Minister  King. 

■ 

P.  J.  Kelly  Directs 
Red  Cross  Ad  Drive 

Philip  J.  Kelly,  director  of  ad¬ 
vertising  and  promotion.  Na¬ 
tional  Distillers  Products  Corp., 
has  been  named  coordinator  of 
the  Advertising  Council’s  1949 
Red  Cross  campaign. 

Compton  Advertising,  Inc., 
will  be  the  volunteer  agency, 
with  William  Geoghegan  of  the 
Compton  staff  in  charge. 


What  Our  Readers  Say 

WU  Service  Criticized 

To  the  Editor: 

On  an  average  of  once  a  week 
the  Free  Press  has  an  “incident.” 
Not  with  the  Russians — but  with 
Western  Union. 

Since  the  merger  of  Postal  and 
Western  Union  our  troubles  over 
transmission  of  news  have  multi¬ 
plied  tenfold.  I  have  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  Western  Union 
does  NOT  realize  that  there  is 
a  definite  responsibility  to  be¬ 
ing  a  near  monopoly. 

This  attitude  is  in  marked  con¬ 
trast  to  that  of  Michigan  Bell 
Telephone  Co.,  and  our  local 
utility  concerns. 

Delays  in  transmission,  loss  of 
copy,  arrival  of  copy  bearing 
little  resemblance  to  the  origin¬ 
al  story — all  of  these  things  are 
rather  commonplace. 

Some  time  ago  we  installed  an 
American  Telephone  &  Tele¬ 
graph  teletypewriter  in  our 
Lansing  bureau.  A  few  weeks 
back  we  put  similar  equipment 
in  our  Washington  Bureau.  Now 
our  news  transmission  troubles 
are  ended  at  two  of  our  major 
points.  Here  at  the  Free  Press, 
we  have  Western  Union  opera¬ 
tors  and  Western  Union  printers. 

On  the  really  major  cases  we 
complain.  Usually  an  investiga¬ 
tion  occurs  and  the  tolls  are 
cancelled  —  which  isn’t  much 
consolation.  When  a  newspaper 
spends  money  to  send  a  man  out 
in  the  field  it  likes  to  cash  in  on 
the  investment  by  getting  the 
story. 

I  have  talked  about  Western 
Union  to  men  on  many  other 
newspapers.  My  conclusion  is 
that  this  trouble  isn’t  confined 
to  the  Free  Press.  It  seems  to  be 
quite  general. 

When  FCC  approved  the  mer¬ 
ger  I  am  sure  it  thought  im¬ 
proved  service  would  be  the  re¬ 
sult.  This  improvement  hasn’t 
materialized,  sorry  to  say.  In 
fact  we  would  welcome  pre-mer¬ 
ger  service. 

Dale  Stafford 
Managing  Editor 
Detroit  (Mich.)  Free  Press 


2  S.F.  Dailies 
Raise  Price 
To  7c  a  Copy 

San  Francisco  —  Announce¬ 
ment  of  a  street  sale  price  ad¬ 
vance  to  seven  cents  was  made 
here  Nov.  4  by  the  San  Francisco 
Chronicle  and  San  Francisco 
Call-Bulletin. 

The  move  created  immediate 
speculation  that  it  might  set  off 
an  expanding  cycle  of  price  ad 
vances  which  would  include 
other  Coast  newspapers. 

Necessity  for  greater  circula¬ 
tion  revenue  to  combat  advanced 
costs  was  widely  discussed  at 
the  recent  California  Circula¬ 
tion  Managers  Association  con¬ 
vention  (E  &  P,  Oct.  23).  Long- 
range  predictions  then  included 
forecasts  of  10-cent  newspapers. 

The  street  sale  advance  here 
follows  entry  into  the  seven-cent 
field  Oct.  1  by  four  Los  Angeles 
newspapers.  Home  delivery 
prices  simultaneously  were 
raised  there,  with  seven-day  pa¬ 
pers  going  to  $2  monthly. 

The  Chronicle  home  delivery 
price  will  remain  at  $2  monthly, 
the  price  attained  May  1  on  a 
25-cent  raise.  The  Call-Bulletin 
keeps  its  $1.50  home  delivery 
price. 

All  but  one  of  the  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  and  Oakland  newspapers 
advanced  similarly  last  May 
to  place  home  delivered  prices 
at  $1.50  for  six-day  and  $2  for 
seven-day  papers.  The  News  re¬ 
mained  at  $1.25. 

The  Chronicle  described  the 
increase,  effective  Nov.  8,  as  the 
“first  in  the  single  copy  price  in 
the  83  years  of  its  history,”  add¬ 
ing:  “It  is  suggested  that  long¬ 
term  home  subscriptions  will 
not  only  save  money  compared 
to  present  single  copy  prices  but 
will  insure  the  long-term  sub¬ 
scriber  against  the  probable  ne¬ 
cessity  of  other  price  increases.” 
■ 

Retailer  Asks  More 
Help  by  Newspapers 

State  College,  Pa.  —  Newspa¬ 
per  advertising  managers  should 
broaden  their  understanding  of 
the  retailers’  problems  so  they 
can  help  their  advertisers  do  a 
better  job,  according  to  H.  K. 
Duffield,  group  manager  for 
Sears,  Roebuck  in  Washington. 

Duffield  spoke  Oct.  30  at  a 
meeting  of  the  Interstate  Adver¬ 
tising  Managers’  Association 
here.  More  than  50  members, 
representing  newspapers  in 
Pennsylvania,  New  Jersey, 
Maryland  and  Delaware,  atteiid- 
ed. 

The  newspaper  representative 
must  learn  to  help  his  client  on 
such  matters  as  the  best  lines  of 
merchandise,  the  best  presenta¬ 
tion  at  the  point  of  sale,  person¬ 
nel  and  promotion,  Duffield  said. 
■ 

Press  Breakdown 

Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y.— A 
breakdown  in  the  pressroom  of 
the  Niagara  Falls  Gazette  Oct. 
25  caus^  a  delay  in  the  deliv¬ 
ery  of  the  day’s  circulation.  This 
necessitated  the  transporting  of 
forms  and  paper  to  Lockport 
where  papers  were  printed 
through  the  cooperation  of  the 
Lockport  Sun  and  Journal 
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Synthetic  detergents  are  a  soapmakers’  sensation.  F'roni  coast  to 

coast,  they're  the  New  Look  in  suds.  Yet  in  one  midwest  market,  their  sales  are 

piling  higher  than  in  a  top  eastern  city  with  six  times  the  population. 


The  midwest  city  has  water  so  hard  it’s  tough  to  work  up  any  kind  of  lather 
w  ith  ordinary  soap.  But  the  six-times-as-hig  town  in  the  East  hoasts 
water  so  soft  a  truckload  of  suds  is  no  trick  at  all.  Just  one  more 
example  of  the  way  sales  opportunities— and  sales  co.s/.s— differ  from 
market  to  market  for  nearly  every  product. 

Facing  today’s  soaring  costs,  you’re  far  ahead  if  your  advertising  swims 
with  the  current  of  local  potentials  instead  of  trying  to  huck  it.  That’s  why  so 
many  advertisers  are  planning  today  on  a  market-hy-market  basis,  using 
newspaper  advertising  to  get  the  most  out  of  every  top-t)pportunity  market. 

National  advertising  in  newspapers  is  topping  all  records  simply 
because  advertisers,  as  never  before,  are  basing  their 
national  plans  on  the  fact  that .  . . 


AM  Business  Is  Local 


THE  BUREAU  OF  ADVERTISING,  American  Newspaper  Publishers  Association,  is  in  business  to  help  you  get 

bigger  sales  results  at  lower  cost.  If  you  have  a  problem  you'd  like  to  discuss,  write,  wire  or  call  us  at 

370  Lexington  Ave.,  New  York  17;  360  North  Michigan  Ave.,  Chicago  1,  or  240  Montgomery  St.,  San  Francisco  4. 

Published  by  The  Elaltimore  Sun  in  the  interest  of  more  effective  advertising. 
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SNPA  Program 

continued  from  page  7 

Oklahoma.  Tams  Bixby,  Jr.  '48; 
South  Carolina,  J.  M.  Blalock 
’50;  Tennessee,  Roy  McDonald 
'49;  Texas.  Robert  Matherne  ’48; 
Virginia,  William  C.  Barnes  '48; 
West  Virginia.  Chas.  Hodel  '49. 

Director-at-Large:  Mrs.  Oveta 
Culp  Hobby  '50. 

Committee  chairmen  are:  Ad¬ 
vertising,  Loyal  Phillips;  Busi¬ 
ness,  David  C.  Leavell;  Circula¬ 
tion.  Jack  Estes;  Editorial,  Nel¬ 
son  Poynter;  Labor.  Richard 
Lloyd  Jones.  Jr.;  Mechanical  Re¬ 
search,  Talbot  Patrick;  News¬ 
print  Mills,  Clarence  Hanson, 
Jr.;  Newsprint  &  Traffic.  D. 
Hiden  Ramsey;  Postal  &  Legisla¬ 
tive,  Chas.  MicD.  Puckette;  Pub¬ 
lic  Relations,  Frank  Daniels; 
Schools  of  Journalism,  Holt  Mc¬ 
Pherson. 

■  c-' 

Johnson's  ‘Girl  Friday' 

Going  to  Convention 
By  John  D.  Stonord 
CHATTANOOGA.  Tenn.— When 

Mrs.  Vocie  Hines  Fawkes,  as¬ 
sistant  to  Walter  C.  Johnson, 
secretary-manager  of  Southern 
Newspaper  Publishers  Associa¬ 
tion.  attends  the  46th  annual 
SNPA  convention.  Southern  pub¬ 
lishers  will  meet  an  employe 
who  has  served  their  interests 
32  years  .  .  .  since  1916. 

“Few  women  have  served  so 
well  the  field  of  newspaper  pub¬ 
lishing  over  so  long  a  period  of 
years.”  says  Mr.  Johnson  of  Mrs. 
Fawkes.  “She  has  not  attended' 
one  of  our  annual  conventions 
since  our  meeting  at  Asheville, 
N.  C.,  in  1921,  but  no  woman  is 
better  known  in  the  field  of 
Journalism.” 

Before  her  association  with 
SNPA  in  1916,  Mrs.  Fawkes 
worked  with  Mr.  Johnson  as  for¬ 
eign  advertising  accountant  for 
the  Chattanooga  News,  where 
she  began  work  in  1911. 

“When  I  started  working,  as 
Miss  Hines,  for  SNPA  in  1916.  I 
began  as  a  bookkeeper  and  our 
office  was  in  the  Pound  Building 
where  the  News  was  published,”- 
Mrs.  Fawkes  recalled.  “Alfred 
Mynders  ( now  editor  of  the 
Chattanooga  Times)  was  a  re¬ 
porter  on  the  News,  and  to  this 
day  he  has  never  lost  interest  in 
SNPA.  ...  I  believe  the  strength 
of  our  organization  has  grown 
stronger  throughout  the  passing 


years  because  so  many  of  our 
Southern  publishers  and  editors 
have  taken  a  genuine,  personal 
interest  in  SNPA.  It  has  not 
been  just  ‘another  Association’ 
to  them.” 

Maintaining  close  communica¬ 
tion  with  all  the  daily  newspa¬ 
pers  published  in  the  South; 
keeping  them  informed  about 
what  all  of  them  are  doing  to 
better  the  publishing  field;  an¬ 
alyzing  all  the  varied  trends  in 
the  industry,  and  getting  out  the 
printed  weekly  bulletin  to  mem¬ 
bers.  plus  mimeographed  flash 
notices,  verify  to  all  parties  con¬ 
cerned.  in  no  uncertain  manner, 
that  Walter  Johnson’s  “Girl  Fri¬ 
day”  is  always  a  VBP  .  .  .  Very 
Busy  Person. 

A  native  of  Nashville,  Mrs. 
Fawkes  moved  to  Chattanooga 
in  1905  and  for  only  six  months 
of  her  business  life  ( three 
months  with  Walsh  &  Weldner 
Boiler  Works  and  three  months 
kith  the  American  Manufactur¬ 
ing  Co.)  has  she  worked  for  any 
other  employer  except  the  Chat¬ 
tanooga  News  and  SNPA. 

Now  after  32  years  of  service 
to  Southern  journalism  and  the 
SNPA,  Mrs.  Fawkes  is  keenly 
interested  in  every  new  develop¬ 
ment  in  the  field.  “It  would  be 
no  surprise  to  me  to  live  to  see 
the  time  when  newspapers  as  we 
know  them  will  be  as  antique  as 
the  first  automobile  or  electric 
light.  ...  I  predict,  and  expect, 
amazing  advancements  in  news¬ 
paper  publishing  methods  dur¬ 
ing  the  next  10  to  20  years.” 

Modern  in  her  business  meth¬ 
ods,  Mrs.  Fawkes  will  go  to  St. 
Petersburg  by  plane.  “So  many 
publishers  are  constantly  up  in 
the  air  over  current  newspaper 
problems.”  she  said,  "that  it 
should  prove  to  our  mutual  ad¬ 
vantage  if  I  join  them  up  there!” 
■ 

Honored  By  Norway 

King  Haakon  of  Norway  has 
awarded  the  Norwegian  Medal 
of  St.  Olav  to  a  group  of  Am¬ 
erican  newsmen  for  contribu¬ 
tions  to  his  country’s  cause  dur¬ 
ing  the  Nazi  occupation.  In  the 
list  are  these  newspapermen; 
John  C.  Metcalfe,  formerly  New 
York  Herald  Tribune;  Nat  S. 
Finney,  Minneapolis  (Minn.) 
Star-Tribune;  Paul  Wooton,  New 
Orleans  ( La. )  Times-Picayune; 
William  R.  Laue,  New  York 
Times;  Thomas  F.  Reynolds, 
Chicago  Sun-Times,  and  James 
B.  Reston,  New  York  Times. 


anted  ♦  ♦  • 


Modern  Double  43-inch  Newspaper 
Former  Folder,  or  Single  43-inch  News¬ 
paper  Double  Former  Folder  for 
immediate  delivery. 

Contact  At  Once 


Bordra  I'rlntinx  C«. 
32S  Mlnnm  Strert 
San  Franrliico.  Calif. 
Phone:  OAr.  1-M74 


ConeoliilBted  Book  PublUhers 
IAS  N.  Mlebisan  Avenue 
Chleaco,  Illlnol* 

Phone:  ANd.  3-1270 
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W  W  (R«g.  u,  S.  Pot.  Off.) 


KEYBOARD* 


If  you're  looking  for  a  way  to  make  line-cast 
composing  easier,  less  exacting  and  more  ac¬ 
curate,  the  Kellogg  Type-O- Writer  Keyboard 
is  made  for  you.  It  actually  makes  line-cast 
composing  as  easy  as  typewriting! 

The  Type-O-Writer  uses  the  standard  type¬ 
writer  key  arrangement.  It  reduces  the  number 
of  keys  the  operator  must  use  from  90  to  44. 
At  the  same  time,  it  allows  him  full  use  of  both 
hands  across  the  entire  face  of  the  keyboard 
.  .  .  alphabet,  figures  and  symbols,  lower  case, 
caps  and  small  caps.  The  result  is  cleaner  work, 
fewer  slugs  that  nave  to  be  re-cast,  less  oper¬ 
ator  fatigue. 

Writ*  today  tor  now  bwffntin  fust  off  tho  prott, 
*Fully  covnrsd  by  U.  S.  Pntsnls 

•  HOW  TYPE-O-WRITER  WORKS 

Solenoid  operated  plungers  in  the  Type-O-Writer 
Keyboard  locate  directly  over  composing  machine 
keyboard.  A  single  key  on  the  Type-O- W riter  operates 
three  keys  on  the  composing  machine  — lower  case, 
cap  or  small  cap.  You  snift  for  caps  just  as  on  a  type¬ 
writer.  Colored  lights  indicate  what  is  being  set. 

Type-O-Writer  is  simply  installed  with  only  a  screw 
driver.  It  may  be  moved  from  machine  to  machine  as 
easily  as  moving  a  typewriter  from  desk  to  desk. 


KELLOGG  SWITCHBOARD  AND  SUPPLY  COMPANY 

6650  South  Cicero  Avenue,  Chicago  38,  Illinois 
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Lefs  Get  Personal 


•  •  • 


When  Mrs.  Brown  tells  Mrs.  Jones  that  Beckert's 

Bananas  are  a  good  huy,  she  usually  follows  her  adviee  and  buys  them. 

Similarly,  when  “sinall-towir*  newspapers — in  towns  of  under  10(),00()  City  Zom^ — tell 
their  readers,  via  advertising,  to  huy  an  article,  they  usually  buy  it. 

riiis  is  the  “personal  touch.”  And,  you  receive  it  when  you  use  Pennsylvania’s 
strong,  local  newspapers  that  cover  Pennsylvania’s  82  cities  and  towns  of  less  than 
KMMKX)  City  Zone. 

These  local  papers  are  in  a  position  to  bring  you  results  from  your  advertising  because 
they  personally  serve  a  million  families  in  the  heart  of  the  world’s  greatest  market  .  .  . 
8T3.()1M),(M)(),()00  of  net  buying  income  within  a  radius  of  500  miles. 


(i«*t  to  know  Pennsylvania  through  its  fine,  sturdy  newspapers  that  are  personally  yours. 


ENNSUVANIA 

FOB  tCTIOII 

.  .  .  new  advertising  profits  in 
Pennsylvania's  82  cities  and  towns 
under  100,000  city  zone  ...  a  mor- 
ket  of  a  million  newspaper  families 


SET  ACTION  WITH  THESE  STRONG,  LOCAL  NEWSPAPERS  .  .  . 

Ambrldge  Citizen  (E)  •  Beaver  Falls  News-Tribune  (E)  .•  Bristol  Courier  (E)  •  Chambersburg  Public  Opinion  (E)  • 

Clearfield  Progress  (E)  •  Coatesville  Record  (E)  #  Connellsville  Courier  (E)  •  Greensburg  Tribune  Review  (M&E) 

9  Hazleton  Plain  Speaker  (E)  •  Hazleton  Standard-Sentinel  (M)  •  Huntingdon  News  (E)  •  Indiana  Gazette  (E)  •  Jeannette 

News-Dispatch  (E)  •  Lock  Haven  Express  (E)  •  New  Castle  News  (E)  •  New  Kensington  Dispatch  (E)  •  Philipsburg  Daily  Journal 
|E)  •  Sunbury  Daily  Item  (E)  •  Towanda  Review  (M)  •  Tyrone  Herald  (E)  •  Warren  Times-Mirror  (E)  •  Washington  ©bserver 
Reporter  (M&E)  •  Waynesboro  Record-Herald  (E)  •  Williamsport  Gazette-Bulletin  (M)  •  Williamsport  Sun  (E)  •  York  Dispatch  (E). 


i 
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RADIO  AND  TELEVISION 


Stations  Cautioned 
On  ‘Per  Inquiry’  Deal 


By  Jerry  Walker 

WHILE  newspapers  continue  to 

grapple  with  the  old  space¬ 
grabbing  problem,  broadcasters 
are  plagued  with  the  "per  in¬ 
quiry”  deal,  a  special  sort  of 
chiseling  gimmick. 

The  P.I.  business  and  demands 
for  free  time,  under  the  guise  of 
"public  service,"  have  reached 
such  alarming  proportions  that 
station  owners  have  been  cau¬ 
tioned  on  "impending  chaos.” 

Recent  resolutions  and  in-the- 
family  discussions  have  sent 
broadcasters  back  to  their  own 
law  books  to  re-read  Sections 
5(a)  and  5(b)  of  the  standard 
contract  prescribed  by  the  Na¬ 
tional  Association  of  Broadcast¬ 
ers  and  the  American  Associa¬ 
tion  of  Advertising  Agencies. 

In  the  view  of  the  NAB  Sales 
Managers  Executive  Committee, 
advertisers  who  abide  by  the 
standard  contract  have  a  legiti¬ 
mate  cause  of  action  against 
every  station  “which  breaches 
its  contracts  by  allowing  what  in 
effect  amounts  to  a  lower  or 
more  favorable  rate.” 

The  “per  inquiry”  proposi¬ 
tions,  according  to  the  NAB 
committee,  are  “unfair  discrimi¬ 
nation  against  the  advertisers 
who  buy  advertising  on  that 
station  at  published  rates  and 
conditions.” 

Under  most  of  the  P.I.  deals, 
the  advertiser  pays  for  his  time 
on  the  air  on  the  basis  of  the 
number  of  inquiries  he  gets  — 
usually  for  some  "bargain” 
offer. 

“This  type  of  business,  which 
has  been  on  the  increase,  has 
proven  inimical  to  the  sound 
operation  of  radio  stations.”  it 
was  resolved  by  a  group  of 
broadcasters  in  the  South. 

The  give-away  shows  have 
added  to  the  broadcasters’  head¬ 
ache  in  handling  requests  by  ad¬ 
vertisers  to  pay  for  time  with 
merchandise  ( to  be  used  as 
prizes)  rather  than  on  the  card- 
rate  basis. 

Taking  aim  on  another  abuse, 
the  NAB  group  directed  a  reso¬ 
lution  at  a  magazine  stunt  in 
which  retailers  are  told  to  get 
cooperation  from  the  radio  sta¬ 
tion  on  a  “public  service”  basis. 
Broadcasters  were  advised  to 
check  all  requests  for  free  time 
against  newsworthiness  and  paid 
advertising  in  other  media. 

“You  can’t  sell  it  if  you  give 
it  away”  is  now  urged  as  the 
motto  of  the  radio  station’s  com¬ 
mercial  department  It  applies 
to  time  as  well  as  to  space. 

Radio  Week  Promotion 

’THE  “Radio  in  Every  Room” 

theme  of  National  Radio 
Week.  Nov.  14  to  20,  will  be 
plugged  heavily  in  newspapers 
from  coast  to  coast,  according  to 
the  Radio  Manufacturers  Asso¬ 
ciation  Advertising  Committee. 

Specially  prepared  copy,  for 
dealer  cooperation,  has  been  in 


great  demand,  and  several  all- 
out  promotions  modeled  after 
the  Hartford.  Conn.,  "saturation 
test”  last  Spring  are  in  the 
works.  For  one  of  them.  Salt 
Lake  City  dealers  have  allocated 
$20,000  for  newspaper  advertis¬ 
ing. 

RCA  Victor  has  also  put  fires 
under  its  dealers  to  take  advan¬ 
tage  of  many  tiein  possibilities, 
particularly  with  the  "Voice  of 
Democracy”  scriptwriting  con¬ 
test  among  high  school  students. 

2  Sales  by  Publishers 

TWO  million-dollar  deals,  in 

which  newspaper  publishers 
are  unloading  radio  properties, 
were  matters  of  business  before 
the  Federal  Communications 
Commission  this  week. 

Approval  was  asked  for  sale 
of  KLZ.  Denver,  and  KVOR, 
Colorado  Springs,  by  E.  K.  Gay¬ 
lord  and  others  to  Aladdin  Radio 
&  Television.  Inc.,  for  “about 
$900,000.”  A  group  of  Denver 
business  men  owns  Aladdin. 

The  stations  have  been  affili¬ 
ated  with  the  Oklahoma  Pub¬ 
lishing  Co.,  of  which  Mr.  Gay¬ 
lord  is  president.  Edgar  T.  Bell, 
former  publishing  firm  execu¬ 
tive,  and  members  of  the  Gay¬ 
lord  and  Bell  families  are  the 
principal  stockholders. 

Opubco  still  owns  WKY,  Okla¬ 
homa  City.  Smith  Davis  Corp. 
arranged  the  sale  of  the  Colo¬ 
rado  stations. 

In  the  second  case,  the  FCC 
put  its  okay  on  a  “package  offer” 
in  which  Mrs.  Dorothy  S.  Thack- 
rey,  co-published  of  New  York 
Post  Home  News,  would  get  $1,- 
045,000  from  Warner  Bros,  for 
her  three  stations  (two  stand¬ 
ard  and  one  video)  in  California. 

Television  Progress 

TELEVISION  Magazine  reports 

that  548  Advertisers  ( 127  re¬ 
tailers)  used  video  in  September 
— a  512%  jump  over  September, 
1947,  account  .  .  .  National  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  Broadcasters  has  called 
for  broadcasters  to  maintain  a 
file  of  “results  stories  in  tele¬ 
vision  advertising  .  .  .  WBKB, 
the  Balaban  &  Katz  station  in 
Chicago,  on  the  air  since  1940, 
expects  to  be  first  video  outlet 
to  operate  “in  the  black.”  Its 
air  time  is  now  75%  commercial 
...  In  nine  months  of  this  year, 
488.133  television  sets  have  been 
produced  —  88,195  of  them  in 
September  .  .  .  WSB-TV  (At¬ 
lanta  Journal)  is  14th  affiliate 
of  American  Broadcasting  Co. 

.  .  .  “The  Spirit”  comic  strip 
has  been  adapted  for  television 
sponsorship  at  a  cost  of  $100  per 
week  to  the  station  .  .  .  Edward 
Lamb  has  invited  all  local 
groups  to  use  facilities  of  the 
Erie  (Pa.)  Dispatch  station, 
WICU  .  .  .  Meadville  (Pa.)  "Tri- 
bune  Printing  Co.  charter  au¬ 
thorizes  $100,000  capitalization 
for  TV.  radio  and  publishing 


2  Newsapeis 
Buying  Stations 

Purchase  of  two  radio  stations 
by  newspapers  was  before  the 
Federal  Communications  Com¬ 
mission  this  week  for  approval. 
The  cases  involve: 

WGL,  Fort  Wayne.  Ind.,  to  the 
News  Publishing  Co.,  of  which 
Helene  R.  Foellinger  is  presi¬ 
dent. 

KORN,  Fremont.  Neb.,  to 
Walker  Newspapers.  Inc.,  own¬ 
ers  of  the  Fremont  Guide  and 
Tribune. 

business  .  .  .  WCAU-TV  (Phila¬ 
delphia  Bulletin  )  has  stepped  up 
to  85  hours  a  week. 

In  AM  and  FM  Comer 

NEW  CBS  policy  will  permit  52- 

week  advertisers  to  repeat 
specific  programs  from  record¬ 
ings,  if  they  prefer  it  to  summer 
replacement  shows  .  .  .  Publish¬ 
er-Owner  Frank  S.  Baker  put 
KTNT  (Tacoma  News  Tribune) 
on  the  air  Oct.  26.  The  first  FM 
outlet  in  Tacoma  is  managed  by 
Leonard  H.  Higgins,  former  cir¬ 
culator,  drama  ^itor  and  news¬ 
caster  .  .  .  Detroit  ( Mich. )  Times 
now  works  with  WJBK  ( Fort 
Industry  Co. )  in  broadcasting 
news  every  hour  on  the  hour 
from  booth  adjacent  to  the  City 
Room. 

Share-Revenue  Scheme 

TWO  newspaper-owned  stations, 

one  FM,  the  other  AM.  have 
joined  forces  to  bring  an  inten¬ 
sive  coverage  to  one  area. 

The  two  are  KRCC,  FMer 
owned  by  a  company  controlled 
by  the  Richmond  (Calif.)  Inde¬ 
pendent,  and  KTIM,  owned  by  a 
company  controlled  by  the  San 
Rafael  ( Calif. )  Independent. 
( It’s  purely  co-incidence  that 
the  two  papers  have  the  same 
name. ) 

Four  hours  of  program  daily 
from  KRCC  are  being  re-broad¬ 
cast  by  KTIM,  which  has  a  sig¬ 
nal  covering  the  Richmond  area. 
Thus  listeners  who  lack  FM  can 
hear  the  Richmond  station’s  pro¬ 
grams  on  their  AM  receivers. 
Similarly,  Richmond  advertisers 
can  buy  combined  time  over  the 
two  stations,  assured  of  full  cov¬ 
erage  and  high  local  listener  in¬ 
terest  in  home-town-originated 
programs. 

KTIM  gets  the  programs  by 
picking  up  the  KRCC  signal  on 
an  FM  tuner,  then  making  a  di¬ 
rect  re-broadcast.  The  two  sta¬ 
tions  share  the  revenue  of  the 
informal,  two-station  network. 
At  present,  the  arrangement 
only  works  one  way,  but  later 
plans  include  the  broadcast  of 
San  Rafael  programs  over 
KRCC,  thus  giving  KTIM  an  FM 
coverage  of  its  area. 

■ 

Bikes  Lighted  Up 

Lynn,  Mass.  —  Children  riding 
on  bicycles  will  be  much  easier 
to  spot  at  night,  thanks  to  a  cam¬ 
paign  launched  by  Ernest  W. 
Lawson,  publisher  of  the  Daily 
Evening  Item.  The  Item,  coop¬ 
erating  with  police  and  fire  of¬ 
ficials.  plans  to  equip  about  700 
bicycles  with  “Scotchlite,”  a  re¬ 
flective  material  which  makes 
them  visible  to  motorists  after 
dark. 


Showmanship 
Helps  Sell  Ads,  t 

Morse  Says  ^ 

cV 

By  Doris  Willens 

Research  plus  window  dress 
ing. 

That’s  the  formula  applied  to 
advertising  promotion  by  Hazes  pa, 

H.  Morse,  promotion  manager  of  inv 
the  New  York  World  Telegram.  ^ 

In  charge  of  advertising  pro.  AN 
motion  for  five  and  a  half  years,  Cot 
Morse  has  now  taken  on  edi-  tioi 
torial  promotion,  in  addition,  fol  inil 
lowing  the  resignation  of  Edgar  ser 
S.  Bayol.  j 

Morse  is  a  staunch  advocate  of  tow 
showmanship  in  advertising  pro-  of 
motion.  "You’ve  got  to  coat  the  wh 
pill  you  want  the  advertiser  to  nes 
swallow,"  he  said.  ver 

Advertising  promotion  has 
been  revolutionized  since  Morse 
broke  into  that  field  more  than 
20  years  ago  on  the  old  New 
York  World.  T 

"In  those  days,”  he  recalled. 

"the  job  of  the  advertising  pr(> 
motion  man  was  confined  to  sup-  ^ 
plying  information  requested  by 
the  salesmen.  porl 

“Salesmanship  was  mostly  on 
a  personal  level — between  the 
salesman  himself  and  the  adver 
tiser. 

"But  now  buying  of  space  in  “ 
newspapers  has  become  an  ei- 
act  science.  Space  purchasers 
choose  their  papers  on  the  basis  ““ 
of  information  rather  than  per 
sonal  contacts.” 

Morse  believes  in  keeping  two 
things  in  mind  when  building  “1 
sales  presentations.  i  new 

First,  he  said,  “we  examine  f  pro' 
the  objectives  from  the  view  *  to  s 
point  of  the  advertiser,  and  col-  ^  polii 
lect  as  much  information  as  pos  ;  slog; 
sible  about  the  product.  Tlien  1  cal’, 
we  try  to  tie  in  our  newspaper  <  B( 
on  the  basis  of  what  it  can  do  to  snol 
help  him  sell  his  product  to  Psp* 
more  consumers."  port 

Secondly,  the  material  used  wesi 
for  advertising  promotion  is  of  d 
“dressed  up,”  presented  in  an  fact; 
original,  eye-catching  form.  pov 
"’The  desk  of  an  ad  executive  ily 
is  cluttered  with  promotion  spec 
pieces.  Unless  you  have  some 
thing  that  immediately  attracts  y 
his  attention,  it  seldom  gets  to 
first  base,”  explained  Morse.  .vr 
Born  in  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  in  a 
year  he  won’t  mention,  Morse 
now  commutes  daily  from  Bald-  ■ 
win,  L.  I.  He  started  in  the  , 
newspaper  business  as  a  clerk  on 
the  advertising  counter  of  the  ... 
World,  at  $10  a  week. 

Later  he  was  put  in  charge  ol  mmj 
the  World’s  night  business  office,  only 
Morse  served  varying  length  gyj 
of  time  on  the  old  New  York  Sen 
Morning  American,  the  old  Nw  J  pjon 
York  Post,  the  Providence  (R  S  Mooi 

I.  )  Journal  and  Bulletin  and  tM  I  » 

New  York  Mirror.  He  joined  I  j. 
the  World  Telegram  in  1934.  | 

■  jjj  divis 

White  on  Magazine  j 

Llewellyn  White,  former  news 
paperman  and  Office  of  War  ^ 

formation  executive,  will  he  I 
managing  editor  of  the  Reports.  || 
new  magazine  of  national  ana  i 
international  affairs.  First  issue  _ 
is  planned  in  the  Spring.  I 
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Coast  Bureau  Marks 
Its  10th  Anniversary 


SAN  FRANCISCO— The  first  10 
years  have  been  most  satis¬ 
fying.  That,  in  essence,  was  the 
report  of  H.  C. 

Bemsten,  gen¬ 
eral  manager. 

Pacific  Coast  Di¬ 
vision,  Bureau 
of  Advertising, 

ANPA,  as  the 
Coast  organiza¬ 
tion  ended  its 
initial  decade  of 
service. 

Born  in  1938, 
toward  the  end 
of  a  year  in 
which  national  Bernsten 
newspaper  ad¬ 
vertising  had  its  lowest  linage 
volume  since  the  depression, 
the  Coast  Bureau  was  a  deter¬ 
mined  move  to  show  the  inhe¬ 
rent  value  of  the  medium. 

Bie  course  set  then  by  Coast 
newspaper  executives  and  con¬ 
tinuously  followed  since,  under 
Bemsten’s  direction,  was  to  ac¬ 
cent  research,  facts,  and  the  im- 
j  portance  of  the  local  market. 

Charted  Own  Course 
I  "We  had  to  chart  our  own 
!  course,”  Bernsten  recalled,  "and 
it  is  interesting  to  note  that  the 
successful  policies  and  program 
set  up  by  the  Bureau  of  Adver¬ 
tising  within  the  last  three 
years  were  implicit  in  the  oper¬ 
ation  of  the  Pacific  Coast  Divi¬ 
sion  from  its  beginnings. 

"This  program  was  to  sell 
newspapers  on  the  basis  of 
proven  facts;  to  sell  markets; 
to  sell  the  local  market.  That 
policy  has  since  become  so  aptly 
sloganed:  ‘All  Business  Is  Lo¬ 
cal'.” 

Bernsten’s  first  move  was  to 
analyze  the  factors  which  news¬ 
papers  alone  provide.  I^re  im¬ 
portant  were  the  analyses  of  the 
western  market  and  the  series 
of  oresentations  based  on  proven 
facts  about  that  market — the 
per  capita  income,  fam¬ 
ily  income,  habits  which  mean 
special  western  interests. 

Volume  a  Big  Need 
Volume  was  a  big  need  in 
early  days.  Under  the 
ANPA  Co^t  organization,  fre¬ 
quency  discount  opportunities 
advanced.  The  success  of  each 
resultant  campaign  was  tabu¬ 
lated,  analyzed,  and  then  used 
to  add  new  successes. 

These  were  some  of  the  first 
steps  of  an  organization  which 
numlwred,  in  paid  personnel, 
only  hve  persons.  Three  of  these 
five  are  still  with  the  bureau — 
nemsten,  Stedman  Chandler, 
promotion  manager,  and  Lucy 
.“oore,  secretary. 

points  to  a  cumula- 
gain  in  newspa¬ 
per  advertising  in  the  Coast 
fi^ion  in  excess  of  $21,065,- 
i  ' ‘’“Joined  at  a  nominal  cost, 
^d  while  he  sees  an  era  of  in- 
ense  competitive  selling  ahead, 
bureau  is  for¬ 
ced  with  the  accumulated  lore 
and  experience  of  a  decade.  It 
^  IS  twice  as  large  as  in  its 
ooginning. 


Bernsten  emphasizes  that  this 
progress  has  been  made  possi¬ 
ble  by  the  cooperation,  aid  and 
encouragement  constantly  re¬ 
ceived  from  member  newspa¬ 
pers  and  from  their  newspaper 
representatives. 

From  the  beginning  the  ablest 
newspaper  leadership  of  the 
Coast  has  been  available  to  the 
bureau.  This  top  team  had 
pulled  together  through  the  thin 
years  and  the  fat,  through  the 
struggling  era  for  volume  and 
the  newsprint  scarcity  period. 
In  that  latter  direction,  prob¬ 
ably  the  most  dramatic  session 
in  the  division’s  history  came 
during  the  newsprint  crisis 
when  the  membership  rejected 
a  million  -  dollar  advertising 
campaign  offered  if  a  majority 
of  the  members  could  guarantee 
to  place  the  copy. 

Jackson  President 

Symbolic  of  the  leadership 
retention  is  the  election  of 
Philip  S.  Jackson,  Portland 
— (Ore.)  Journal  publisher,  to 
his  sixth  term  as  president;  and 
of  Norman  Chandler,  Los  An¬ 
geles  Times-Mirror  Co.,  to  an¬ 
other  term  as  chairman  of  the 
advisory  board.  Executives  rep¬ 
resentative  of  the  entire  six 
Western  states  have  joined  with 
them  in  bureau  service  through¬ 
out  the  decade. 

Backbone  of  the  organization 
is  a  representative  member¬ 
ship.  Today  there  are  111  mem¬ 
bers  in  contrast  to  56  at  the  be¬ 
ginning. 

The  record  for  the  past  year 
includes  a  new  peak  dollar  ad¬ 
vertising  volume.  The  year  also 
has  seen  other  new  marks — 
more  presentations,  more  sales 
contacts,  and  more  service  calls 
than  ever  before.  This  is  in  ad¬ 
dition  to  the  separate  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  retail  bureau  head^ 
by  Roy  Bradt. 

“But  whatever  appraisal  is 
made  of  our  past  record,  a  bet¬ 
ter  job,  a  more  important  job, 
lies  ahead,”  Bernsten  observed 
in  his  report. 

Toward  that  job  ahead  the 
bureau  has  acquired  a  new  re¬ 
search  manager — Arthur  D.  Tal¬ 
bott — in  its  move  to  provide  the 
facts  that  show  the  value  of  the 
newspaper  medium. 

■ 

New  Weekly  in  Texas 

Taos,  N.  Mex. — The  Taos  Star, 
weekly,  published  its  first  issue 
Oct.  20,  with  24  pages.  H.  Peavy 
Wells  is  president  of  the  new 
publishing  firm  and  John  de  la 
Chesnaye  is  vicepresident  and 
general  manager.  Charles  Du 
Tant,  formerly  with  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Oklahoma  journalism 
department,  is  editor. 

■ 

New  Alabama  Weekly 

Atmore,  Ala. — Frank  Vickery 
has  begun  publication  of  the 
Atmore  News,  second  weekly  in 
Atmore,  and  fourth  in  the  coun¬ 
ty.  It  is  published  in  tabloid  size. 
Assisting  Vickery  are  his  wife, 
Anne  Vickery,  editor,  and  Don 
Smith,  advertising  manager. 
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48  Pages  on  Food 

Detroit,  Mich. — The  Detroit 
Times  published  a  48  -  page 
food  section  in  the  Oct.  26 
edition. 

The  section  was  in  a  tabloid 
form  and  was  devoted  exclus¬ 
ively  to  food  news  and  adver¬ 
tising.  It  was  called  “Fall  and 
Winter  Cook  Book." 


'Non-Employe' 
Vendor  Loses 
$1L000  Claim 

Washington  —  District  Court 
Judge  F.  Dickinson  Letts  has 
dismissed  a  complaint  by  James 
H.  Vermillion,  of  Warrenton, 
Va.,  that  the  Washington  Post 
had  failed  to  reemploy  him  when 
he  returned  from  military  serv¬ 
ice. 

Vermillion  declared  he  had 
been  employed  by  The  Washing¬ 
ton  Post  in  February,  1942,  and 
that  three  months  later  he  had 
signed  a  written  contract  to  de¬ 
liver  the  Post  to  tube  subscrib¬ 
ers  and  carrier  boys  on  a  route 
near  Warrenton. 

He  entered  military  service  in 
January,  1944,  and  was  honor¬ 
ably  discharged  in  December, 
1944.  at  which  time  the  Post  re¬ 
fused  to  re-employ  him,  Vermil¬ 
lion  contended.  He  asked  Dist¬ 
rict  Court  to  order  his  reinstate¬ 
ment  and  to  award  him  $11,777, 
which  represents  the  difference 
between  what  he  would  have 
earned  with  the  Post  up  to  the 
date  his  suit  was  filed  if  he  had 
been  reemployed  and  his  actual 
net  earnings  during  the  same 
period. 

Attorneys  for  the  Post  argued 
that  Vermillion  had  been  an  in¬ 
dependent  contractor  and  not 
an  employe,  when  he  left  for 
military  service.  In  addition, 
the  Post  had  offered  to  contract 
with  him  to  serve  on  another 
route  near  Alexandria,  when  he 
asked  for  re-employment,  but 
he  turned  down  the  offer,  they 
said. 

"I  think  it  is  clearly  shown 
that  the  complaint  must  be  dis¬ 
missed,”  Judge  Lett  declared. 
“Plaintiff  has  failed  to  show  he 
was  an  employe.  If  I  might  be 
in  error  on  that,  I  find  also  that 
defendants  offered  the  plaintiff 
a  position  of  like  seniority,  stat¬ 
us  and  pay  within  the  meaning 
of  the  statute.” 

Vermillion’s  suit  was  filed  un¬ 
der  provisions  of  the  Selective 
Service  Act. 

■ 

Guild  Files  Petition 

Ottawa — ^The  first  application 
for  unionization  of  newspaper 
editorial  workers  to  come  be¬ 
fore  the  Ontario  Labor  Rela¬ 
tions  Board  has  been  filed  by 
members  of  the  Toronto  News¬ 
paper  Guild,  Local  87  (ANG), 
for  certification  at  Toronto  Star. 

■ 

Site  for  White  Bust 

Emporia,  Kans.  —  A  site  in 
Peter  Pan  Park  has  been  select¬ 
ed  for  the  memorial  bust  of 
William  Allen  White. 


Carolina  Groups 
Press  Plan  for 
Printing  Course 

Raleigh,  N.  C. — Eastern  North 
Carolina  Press  Association  voted 
Oct.  30  to  cooperate  with  the 
North  Carolina  Press  Associa¬ 
tion  in  promoting  vocational 
printing  training  in  the  public 
schools. 

The  eastern  association  closed 
its  fall  meeting  here  after  elect¬ 
ing  C.  A.  Eury,  publisher  of  the 
New  Bern  Sun  Journal,  to  suc¬ 
ceed  Thomas  J.  Lassiter  of  the 
Smitherfield  Herald  as  presi¬ 
dent. 

Other  officers  named  were  W. 
T.  (Bill)  Manning  of  the  Wil- 
liamston  Enterprise,  first  vice- 
president;  Fred  P.  Pendleton  of 
the  Washington  Daily  News,  sec¬ 
ond  vicepresident;  and  Mayon 
Parker  of  the  Hertford  County 
Herald,  Ahoskie,  secretary- 
treasurer. 

New  members  of  the  board  of 
directors,  in  addition  to  the  re¬ 
tiring  president,  are  Mrs.  E.  F. 
McCulloch  of  the  Bladen  Coun¬ 
ty  Journal,  Elizabeth  City,  and 
Herbert  Peele  of  the  Elizabeth 
City  Daily  Advance. 

The  resolution  on  printing 
training  was  adopted  after  J. 
Walter  Webb,  general  manager 
of  the  Wilmington  Star-News, 
presented  a  report  showing  that 
“increasing  attention  is  being 
given  to  vocational  instruction 
in  the  North  Carolina  school 
system,  and  there  is  admittedly 
an  acute  shortage  of  personnel 
versed  in  the  printing  art.” 

Members  from  both  the  East¬ 
ern  and  State  associations  will 
appear  at  a  hearing  before  the 
State  Advisory  Budget  Com¬ 
mission  here  Nov.  12  to  make 
proposals  for  appropriations  to 
cover  the  expenses  of  setting  up 
and  operating  instructional  fa¬ 
cilities  in  printing. 

■ 

NRB  Offers  Study 
Of  Bank  Ad  Copy 

Chicago  —  Listing  29  copy 
ideas  and  angles.  National  Re¬ 
search  Bureau,  Inc.,  Chicago, 
has  released  a  special  study 
of  advertising  by  more  than 
4,000  banks. 

NRB  terms  banking  and  ser¬ 
vice  departments  as  “depart¬ 
ment  stores  of  finance,”  show¬ 
ing  that  banks,  like  other  busi¬ 
nesses.  feel  the  weight  of  com¬ 
petition  and  are  turning  to  more 
and  better  advertising  to  main¬ 
tain  their  respective  positions. 


Press  Congress 
Date  Is  Changed 

Date  of  the  Fifth  Pan  Ameri¬ 
can  Press  Congress  has  been 
changed  from  Dec.  6-11  to  Feb. 
21-26,  at  Quito,  Ecuador,  to  al¬ 
low  more  time  for  preparatory 
work. 

The  new  date  coincides  with 
the  celebration  of  the  200th  an¬ 
niversary  of  the  birth  of  Eugenio 
Espejo,  first  Ecuadorean  news¬ 
paperman  and  a  leader  for  the 
cause  of  liberty  in  Latin  Am¬ 
erica. 
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Newspaper  Frowns 
Upon  the  Manly  Kiss 


By  James  L  Collings 

GATHER  'round,  boys,  and 
pucker  up  your  lips  while  I  do 
a  little  note  to  the  New  Bedford 
( Mass. )  Standard-Times,  New 
Bedford,  Mass.  Subject:  kissin'. 
Dear  Mr.  Editorial  Writer: 
Several  weeks  ago,  on  the  edi¬ 
torial  page,  you  batted  off  an  an¬ 
gry  five-inch  piece  on  two  things 
closer  to  our  heart  than  the  as¬ 
cending  aorta — b  a  s  e  b  a  1 1  and 
kissin’. 

Sparing  the  Absurdities 
You  called  your  snort,  “Base¬ 
ball  ‘Art.’  ’’ 

In  it  you  said,  real  screaming 
loud  so  even  the  type  would 
have  to  listen  to  the  message  it 
was  carrying — you  said  that 
baseball’s  gone  for  ’48,  sorry  and 
goodbye,  but  at  least  fans  “will 
be  spared  the  absurdities  re¬ 
sorted  to  by  the  cameramen  in 
getting  players  to  pose  for  pho¬ 
tographs.’’ 

■Then  you  explain  that  you’re 
sitting  there  looking  at  two 
wheaties  -  nourished  musclemen, 
namely  the  Cleveland  Indian’s 
Bearden  (p. )  and  Hegan  (c.), 
clasped  manly  chest  to  manly 
chest  in  a  joyous  if  untasty  buss. 

Lemon  Squeesing 
That’s  one  picture  you  ughed 
at,  you  say.  The  second  one 
shows  Lemon  ( also  p. )  being 
smooched  by  the  selfsame,  gen¬ 
erous  Bearden.  Or  was  it  Bear¬ 
den,  the  handsome  one,  being 
squeezed  by  Lemon? 

Doesn’t  matter,  really.  Fact 
is,  you  didn’t  approve  of  this 
love  match,  either. 

You’re  kinder  and  wonder¬ 
fully  explanatory  and  lucid  in 
the  following  paragraph,  dear 
editorial  writer. 

“Naturally,”  your  words  flow 
on,  “players  on  a  team  that  has 
won  a  world  championship  are 
in  a  jubilant  mood.  Where  they 
register  joy  by  carrying  their 
manager  or  the  hero  of  the  con¬ 
test  on  their  shoulders,  they  act 
spontaneously  in  accord  with  an 
accepted  American  way  of  show¬ 
ing  enthusiasm.” 

And  now  comes  the  bite.  You 
hurt  with  this  one  when  you 
crunched  down  with  all  your  32 
real  or  store-bough  ten  teeth.You 
got  ice  in  your  blood.  Come  be 
a  gloom  man  at  my  party,  see 
how  fast  you’re  tossed  off  limits. 

“But  the  kissing  business  is 
not  natural — it  is  not  the  habit 
of  American  males  to  kiss  each 
other,”  you  claim,  he-man  style. 
Then  you  add: 

“Pictures  like  those  referred 
to  are  set  up  by  the  photog¬ 
raphers.  Newspaper  photog¬ 
raphers  do  some  wonderful 
work,  often  under  unfavorable 
conditions,  in  their  efforts  to  il¬ 
lustrate  the  news  of  the  day, 
and  it  would  seem  that  they 
could  make  better  baseball  pic¬ 
tures  than  those  showing  play¬ 
ers  acting  in  a  way  they  would 
not  act  unless  put  up  to  it.” 

Now,  dear  e.w.,  that  hurts  i 


even  more  than  the  absurdities 
slap,  though,  o’  course,  it 
amounts  to  the  same  thing.  This 
kissing  stuff,  you  lament,  is  not 
natural-like. 

Why,  you  ol’  highcollar,  sure 
it’s  natural.  Ask  any  of  the 
boys  who’ve  even  been  in  on  a 
clubroom  celebration  of  a  world- 
series  winning  team. 

Ask  Joe  Costa,  photo  super¬ 
visor,  King  Features. 

Hey,  Joe,  how  about  it? 

The  man  (meaning  you)  ob¬ 
viously  has  never  been  around 
the  dressing  rooms  when  some¬ 
thing  like  that  happens,  says 
Joe.  in  so  many  words. 

There’s  nothing  faked  about 
those  kisses,  he  adds,  and  then 
continues,  of  cour<^e,  he  doesn’t 
approve  of  lip-to  lip  male  kiss¬ 
ing. 

“There’s  unpredictable  action.” 
Joe  explains,  sanctioning  a  di¬ 
rect  quote.  “There’s  the  damn¬ 
dest  noise  and  Indian  whooping 
and  jumping  and  shouting — it’s 
terrific!  Guys  grab  each  other 
and  dance  around  and  hug  and 
kiss  each  other.” 

So  take  it  from  Joe,  Mr.  e.w. 
The  photographers  are  not  set¬ 
ting  up  things  that  don’t  happen. 
They’re  merely  caoturing  for  the 
record  the  actualities  of  base¬ 
ball  life.  What  you  label  the 
absurdities. 

Whack  the  Players 

Heaventobess,  man,  if  you 
must  whack  down  on  anyone,  do 
it  to  the  ballplayers,  not  the  pho¬ 
tographers.  Even  so,  the  players 
are  merely  being  spontaneous — 
as  spontaneous  as  when  they 
hoist  a  member  of  the  team  to 
their  shoulders.  And  the  pho¬ 
tographers  are  only  filming  the 
amorous  fun. 

Anyway,  thanks  for  the  pat 
about  photographers  doing  won¬ 
derful  work.  If  you’ll  only  real¬ 
ize  it,  this  kissin’  fling  was  but 
one  wonderful  phase  of  the  won¬ 
derful  job  the  bovs  did  all  the 
wonderful  baseball  season. 

P.  S. — the  baseball  photog¬ 
raphers  and  this  baseball  fan 
send  you  love  and  kisses  and  an 
Invite  to  join  us  in  the  club¬ 
house  come  the  next  series  so 
you  can  see  for  yourself. 

The  Big  Eye 

HERMAN  BRYANT  of  the  San 

Francisco  News  has  designed 
a  150-pound  Big  Eye  camera  that 
he  claims  has  a  lens  two  and 
one-half  times  faster  than  any 
now  used  on  the  West  Coast. 

The  veteran  News  staffer  had 
the  camera  made  primarily  for 
sports  and  outdoor  events.  It  is 
equipped  with  a  35-pound 
Bausch  &  Lomb  lens,  a  40-inch 
telescope  and  incorporated  In  it 
is  a  5  X  7  Graflex. 

Bryant  spots  moving  objects — 
football  players,  for  example — 
through  the  eyehood  of  the  Gra¬ 
flex,  and  lens  changes  are  within 
finger  reach,  even  after  general 


Bryant  follows  a  football  play  on 
the  Big  Eye.  His  son,  William  W. 

Bryant,  watches. 

focus,  as  on  a  football  field,  is 
made.  A  push  button  on  the  left 
side,  beneath  the  viewfinder, 
takes  the  picture. 

He  began  working  on  the  40- 
incher  (f.5.6)  years  ago  when 
photography,  news-shy  Alcatraz 
kept  the  press  out  as  effectively 
as  it  kept  its  prisoners  in.  The 
new  lens,  originally  Navy  equip¬ 
ment,  thwarted  the  penitentiary’s 
policy  of  aloofness,  gave  him  the 
shore-side  pictures  he  wanted. 

The  camera  is  heavy  and  un¬ 
wieldy.  Bryant  admits  it.  Even 
with  its  rubber-tired  carriage,  it 
is  tough  to  position  it  in  a  sta¬ 
dium.  But  he  believes  his  sharp, 
clear  pictures  compensate. 

You  can,  he  says,  recognize 
every  player  on  the  field.  More, 
he  has  taken  a  shot  of  a  build¬ 
ing  four  miles  away.  It  was  pos¬ 
sible  to  read  the  time  on  the 
building’s  tower  clock. 

Folsom's  Folly 

ALABAMA’S  Gov.  James  E.  Fol¬ 
som  apparently  isn’t  in  any 
hurry  to  settle  his  $39.60  bill 
with  the  Columbus  (Ga.)  Ledger 
for  the  film  holders  the  paper 
alleges  twO  of  his  aides  de- 
stroved  at  a  football  game. 

It’s  been  two  weeks  now  and 
Kissin’  Jim  appears  as  unwilling 
to  reply  as  he  is  to  disclose  the 
details  of  his  love  life. 

Brady  Bynum,  the  photog¬ 
rapher  assailed,  is  waiting  to 
hear  from  him.  He  charges  that 
the  governor  ordered  the  hold¬ 
ers  destroyed  when  he  took  a 
picture  of  his  subject  holding  a 
cup  in  his  hand.  ’The  other  side 
asserts  the  governor  offered  to 
pose  for  other  pictures  if  the 
cup  ones  were  tossed  out. 

They  further  insist  Bynum  re¬ 
fused  to  do  this.  At  this  point, 
it  is  claimed  by  the  paper  and 
the  photographer,  the  holders 
were  grabbed. 

The  Ledger  is  waiting,  too.  If 
the  bill  is  paid,  the  matter  will 
probably  be  dropped.  If  it  isn’t, 
the  paper  will  see  what  court 
action  can  be  taken. 

■ 

Link  Posts  Bond 

St.  Louis — Theodore  C.  Link, 
Post-Dispatch  reporter,  posted 
$11,000  cash  bond  in  the  circuit 
court  at  Peoria.  III.,  Oct.  29  on 
indictments  charging  him  and 
three  others  with  kidnaping,  in¬ 
timidation  and  conspiracy. 
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I  Children  Put 
'Blondie'  First 
Among  Funnies 

Indianapolis  —  The  Indiawp. 
olis  Star,  wanting  to  find  ow 
what  comics  interested  children 
made  a  detailed  survey  of  news^ 
paper  comics,  comic  books,  radio 
and  movie  cartoon  characten 

Children  interviewed  at  25  of 
the  city’s  playgrounds  wen 
asked:  “What  are  your  favorite 
funnies?”  The  interviewer  then 
entered,  in  order,  whatever  the 
child  named. 

As  for  popularity,  "Blondie 
was  best  liked  by  21.4%  of  the 
children.  Of  girls  only,  “Blon 
die”  was  first  choice  of  278': 
Of  boys.  16%. 

“Donald  Duck”  came  in  sec¬ 
ond  and  “Nancy”  was  third 
“Mickey  Mouse”  was  fourth 
“Mutt  &  Jeff”  fifth.  “Willie  DeT' 
sixth,  “Ozark  Ike”  seventh 
"Henry”  eighth,  “Superman" 
ninth,  and  “Bugs  Bunny”  tenth 

“Superman”  is  seen  in  Indian¬ 
apolis  only  in  comic  books 
“Bugs  Bunny”  has  appeared 
heretofore  only  as  a  movie  car 
toon. 

Asked  “What  is  your  favorite 
radio  program?”  children  gave 
“’The  Lone  Ranger”  first  spot 
with  8%,  and  “Blondie”  second 
with  6.3%. 

As  for  comic  books.  81%  of  In¬ 
dianapolis  children  buy  or  trade 
for  them. 

It  was  shown  that  in  the  worst 
areas  of  juvenile  delinquency, 
comic  book  readership  led  news¬ 
paper  strips  by  a  wide  mai^. 
But  in  areas  of  lesser  de^ 
quency,  newspaper  strips  a 
decid^  lead.  Newspapers  have 
smaller  circulations  in  the  lower 
income  areas. 

■ 

Dail’y's  Parties  Curb 
Hallowe'en  Pranks 

Buffalo,  N.  Y. — Vandalism 
was  kept  at  a  minimum  here  on 
Halloween  chiefly  because  of  a 
series  of  11  community  parties 
staged  by  the  Buffalo  Evening 
News  with  the  cooperation  of 
civic  organizations. 

Police  Commissioner  Thomas 
J.  McMahon  observed  there  was 
little  damage  in  sections  of  the 
city  where  such  parties  took 
place  and  that  the  major  difficul¬ 
ty  the  police  had  involved  older 
high  school  boys  who  seemed  to 
think  the  community  parties 
were  “too  childish”  for  them. 

More  than  1,000,000  children 
and  adults  attended  the  News 
parties.  Prizes  for  the  best  cos¬ 
tumes  were  supplied  by  mer 
chants. 

■ 

Germans  Resent 
Licensed  Press 

The  Germans  resent  the  cOT‘ 
trols  of  a  licensed  press,  accoro* 
ing  to  Roger  N.  Baldwin, 
rector  of  the  American 
Liberties  Union,  in  his  A™  ^ 
port  on  a  survey  he  is  makini 
for  General  Lucius  D.  Clay- 

“The  biggest  response  we  got 
Balwin  wrote,  “was  to  our 
that  if  the  Americans  I! 

teach  democracy,  they  shoiuo 
practice  it  themselves.  ’ 

i  B  L I S  H  E  R  for  November  6, 19<* 
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Wines’  Service  Wrote 
Text  For  Industry 

By  Ogden  J.  Rochelle 


Dickerson 
And  Preston 
Buy  Calif.  Daily 

Upuand-Ontario,  Calif. — A.  E. 
Dickerson  and  Dan  C.  Preston, 
Los  Angeles  newspapermen, 
have  acquired  the  Daily  Newa- 
Herald,  the  Ontario  Herald 


INSTALLATION  ENGINEERS 
In  the  instanation  ol  newspaper 
presses  and  equipment,  our  serv¬ 
ice  is  very  unusual— every  type 
of  work  is  handled  by  special¬ 
ists:  we  have  the  largest  Truck¬ 
ing  Division  in  the  East,  with 
I.C.C.  and  P.8.C,  riirhts;  we  five 
24  hour  emergency  service:  we 
are  familiar  with  every  make  of 
press:  Our  service  is  NATION¬ 
WIDE. 

First  In  N.IIon-Wid.  Servle. 


M  until  1915.  There  he  took  up 

photography.  With  photographs 
he  catalogued  thousands 
items  and  made  postcards  to 
at  the 

learned  a  about  pho- 

tography,”  he  says,  passing  off 
the  accomplishment  with  a  wave 
of  his  pipe. 

Vernon  R.  Spitaleri  He  seems  always  to  have  had 
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WASHINGTON 

CORRESPONDENT 

12  Ysart  on  Msior  WIr.  S.rvie. 
Will  head  your  Washington 
Bureau  or  take  responsible  post 
as  staff  correspondent. 

Box  2080,  Editor  A  PubUsher 


Pollsters  Slip 
In  Opinion 
Of  the  Admen 

The  pollsters  have  lost  a  bit 
of  their  prestige  among  market 
and  advertising  researchers  as  a 
result  of  their  bad  guesses  on 
the  presidential  election.  There 
is  no  evidence,  however,  that  de¬ 
mands  for  their  services  will 
droD  to  any  important  degree. 

That  seems  to  be  the  consen¬ 
sus  of  a  number  of  ad  agency 
research  heads  polled  by  E  &  P 
<  a  spot-sampling,  not  a  cross- 
section). 

“I  think  it  was  a  good  thing 
for  the  polling  business.”  said 
one  interviewee.  “Many  re¬ 
searchers  have  been  buying 
these  services  by  their  trade¬ 
marks.  rather  than  by  what  they 
are.  Undoubtedly,  thev  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  use  them,  but  they’ll 
weigh  them  much  more  care¬ 
fully  and  high-priced  opinion 
research  may  have  some  tough 
going.” 

Another  believed  that  the 
pollsters’  major  error  is  that 
they  have  been  overplaying  the 
promotion  of  their  political 
polls.  The  “day  of  reckoning” 
was  bound  to  come,  he  added. 

One  researcher  said  the  meas¬ 
urements  were  probably  accu¬ 
rate,  but  the  interpretations 
were  off  base.  What  was  being 
measured,  he  said,  was  the  peo¬ 
ple’s  statement  on  how  they 
would  vote,  but  not  whether 
they  would  come  out  and  cast 
their  ballots. 

Mrs.  T.  Picks  'Em 

IN  the  Thackrey-versus-Thack- 

rey  campaign  of  the  New  York 
Post-Home  News.  Mrs.  Dorothy 
Thackrey  proved  to  be  a  better 
election  picker  than  her  hus¬ 
band,  Ted  O.  Thackrey. 

She  might  have  had  an  Ivory 
soap  percentage  of  victory  if  she 
hadn’t  conceded  the  presidency 
to  Dewey  on  Sunday,  Oct.  31. 
Mr.  Thackrey  supported  Wallace 
throughout  the  campaign.  The 
Thackreys  differed  on  candidates 
in  nine  local  battles,  and  Mrs. 
Thackrey  scored  eight  victories. 
Her  only  wrong  guess  was  in  a 
three  -  cornered  congressional 
fight  which  Rep.  Vito  Marcanto- 
nio  (ALP)  won.  Mr.  Thackrey 
made  no  recommendation  in  that 
contest. 

The  copublishers  and  coeditors 
of  the  Post-Home  News  tabulat¬ 
ed  their  recommendations  in  a 
Congressional  Supplement.  Oct. 
28.  Where  they  agreed,  the  se¬ 
lections  were  label^:  “The  Post- 
Home  News  favors  .  . 

About  60  members  of  the  news 
staff,  headed  by  Executive  Edi¬ 
tor  Paul  A.  Tierney,  voiced  “em¬ 
phatic”  disagreement  with  some 
of  the  Thackreys’  recommenda¬ 
tions  in  a  letter  which  was  pub¬ 
lished  Oct.  31.  The  staff  criti¬ 
cized  T.  O.  Thackrey’s  endorse¬ 
ment  of  “an  avowed  Commu¬ 
nist”  and  of  eight  candidates  of 
the  “Communist-controlled  Am¬ 
erican  Labor  Party”:  also  of 
Mrs.  Thackrey’s  endorsement  of 
one  of  these  ALP  candidates. 

“You  have,  of  course,  the  right 
to  support  any  candidate  or  can¬ 
didates.  So  have  we.”  wrote  the 
staff. 


“You  have  permitted  each 
other  freedom  of  expression  in 
the  columns  of  this  newspaper. 
We,  too,  have  an  important  stake 
in  the  Post-Home  News  and  in 
the  results  of  the  election.  The 
impression  must  prevail,  among 
this  newspaper’s  readers,  that 
those  who  write  for  it  and  pro¬ 
duce  it  daily  are.  like  one  of  you, 
for  the  triumph  of  Henry  Wal¬ 
lace,  of  many  Communist  Party 
members  and  of  many  pro- 
Communists. 

“We  are  of  diverse  political 
faiths — but  we  believe  that  Com¬ 
munism  as  presently  practiced  is 
treason  to  the  United  States,  to 
democracy  and  to  human  decen¬ 
cy  the  world  over.” 

Mrs.  Thackrey  wired  a  reply 
to  Tierney,  in  which  she  stated: 
“The  candidate  in  question  is 
Leo  Isaacson  .  .  .  who  has  sworn 
before  a  congressional  commit¬ 
tee  that  he  is  not  a  Communist.” 
She  declared  her  support  of  him 
as  an  “exceptionally  honest, 
hardworking  and  intelligent 
fighter  for  the  causes  which  are 
dear  to  your  hearts  and  mine  ” 

Isaacson,  favored  by  the  Post 
Home  News,  lost.  So  did  several 
other  P-HN  candidates. 

Apologies  to  Warren 

LIFE  Magazine  representatives 

on  the  West  Coast  apologized 
to  Governor  Earl  Warren  and 
also  destroyed,  at  his  demand,  a 
negative  showing  him  voting. 

Warren  became  unusually  an¬ 
gry,  according  to  observers, 
when  he  discovered  a  photogra¬ 
pher  shooting  a  picture  over  the 
top  of  the  election  booth  cur¬ 
tain. 

“Don’t  you  know  it  is  illegal 
to  photograph  a  person  while  he 
is  voting?”  Warren  asked.  “I 
want  you  to  destroy  that  film.” 

The  magazine’s  representa¬ 
tives  said  there  had  been  a  mis¬ 
understanding  by  the  photog¬ 
rapher  of  Warren's  arrangement 
to  pose  for  pictures. 

(Life,  incidentally,  in  a  pre¬ 
election  number,  labeled  a  full- 
page  picture  of  Dewey  as  “The 
Next  President.”) 

One  Accurate  Poll 

“I  COULD  not  have  been  more 

wrong.”  .  .  .  Elmo  Roper. 

“Which  voters  stayed  home?” 

.  .  .  George  Gallup. 

“The  results  clearly  show 
what  happens  when  one  party 
gets  out  its  vote  and  the  other 
does  not.”  .  .  .  Archibald  M. 
Crossley. 

“I  shudder  to  think  of  the 
stock  jokes  they’ll  run  into.” 

.  .  .  Wilfred  J.  Funk,  who  was 
editor  of  the  Literary  Digest  in 
1936. 

The  New  York  News,  how¬ 
ever,  rested  on  its  laurels.  Its 
Straw  Poll  of  New  York  State 
predicted  the  results  for  that 
state  with  97%  accuracy. 

Much  of  the  credit,  the  News 
said,  belongs  to  the  seven  can¬ 
vassing  crews  who  covered  14,- 
000  miles  in  20  days,  sampling 
sentiment  in  every  typical  com¬ 
munity. 

An  announcement  by  the  Na¬ 
tional  Confectioners  Association 
said  Mr.  Roper  had  been  re¬ 
tained  to  find  out  what  Ameri¬ 
cans  think  about  candy. 


Egg-sactly  How  It  Was 

OMAHA,  Neb. — Public  opinion 

polisters  could  take  a  page  out 
of  advertising’s  book. 

A  promotion  of  the  Staley 
Milling  Co.  of  Kansas  City,  Mo. 
had  the  result  of  the  presidential 
election  down  pat  in  September. 
It  was  down  so  pat  the  sponsor 
figured  it  must  be  wrong.  No¬ 
body  else  agreed  with  it,  so  the 
campaign  was  dropped. 

Handled  by  Bozell  &  Jacobs 
of  Omaha,  the  campaign  was 
laid  out  at  the  time  of  the  na¬ 
tional  conventions.  The  firm  put 
up  its  chicken  feed  in  two  types 
of  bags.  The  purchase  of  one 
was  a  “vote”  for  Truman.  Pur¬ 
chase  of  the  other  was  credited 
to  Dewey.  It  was  called  the 
“Pullet  Poll.” 

An  equal  number  of  each  can¬ 
didate’s  bags  was  sent  to  every 
dealer.  Reorders  were  based  on 
the  preferential  sales.  Dealers 
and  the  mill  kept  score.  Tru¬ 
man  took  an  8%  lead  at  the  end 
of  the  first  week  and  did  not 
lose  that  lead  through  the  cam¬ 
paign. 

Early  in  September,  when  the 
feed  sales  showed  Truman  lead¬ 
ing  54%  to  46%  for  Dewey,  the 
mill  dropped  the  campaign  be¬ 
cause  it  feared  it  would  appear 
more  of  a  gag  than  it  was  along¬ 
side  other  polls. 


'Of  His  Best - ' 

ST.  LOUIS — President  Truman 
crossed  up  correspondent! 
with  a  vengeance  in  his  cam¬ 
paign  windup  speech  here  Oct 
30,  by  failing  to  follow  the  text 
Joseph  Driscoll,  national  co^ 
respondent  for  the  St.  Louii 
Post-Dispatch,  said: 

“Truman’s  second  speech,  un¬ 
prepared  and  unrehearsed  and 
very  unconventional,  was  a  fint 
forsenic  effort,  lacking  in  the  lit¬ 
terary  qualities  of  its  predeces¬ 
sor,  but  full  of  bold  attacks  and 
sweeping  charges  and  fine  anger 
and  scorn.  Had  there  been  an 
advance  text  on  this  one,  it 
might  have  gotten  somewhere." 

Driscoll’s  explanation  of  why 
the  President  disregarded  the 
first  speech  is  that  Truman,  re¬ 
acting  to  the  enthusiasm  of  his 
audience,  decided  to  give  spec¬ 
tators  “of  his  best — and  his  best 
is  Truman  himself,  not  a  ready¬ 
made,  built-in  orator  job  tail¬ 
ored  to  his  measure  by  literary 
craftsmen.” 

Wisecrack  Branch 
WASHINGTON  —  Political  “ex¬ 
perts”  under  a  barrage  of  cri¬ 
ticism  for  several  days,  agreed 
this  week  the  best  wisecrack 
was  by  J.  C.  Johnson  of  the 
Daily  Oklahoman:  “You  can’t 
see  the  forest  for  the  guys  out 
on  the  limb.” 


Andacupacoffee? 

PAUL  SCHOENSTEIN,  city  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  New  York  Journal 
American,  worked  around  the 
clock.  In  a  hungry  moment,  he 
sent  downstairs  for  some  turkey 
sandwiches.  But  the  dispatches 
piled  up,  and  Schoenstein  never 
got  around  to  eating. 

“Think  I’ll  donate  those  sand¬ 
wiches  to  the  pollsters,”  he  re¬ 
marked. 

Hey,  Wait  a  Minutel 
PORTLAND,  Ore. — The  Oregon 
Journal  broadcast  returns  di¬ 
rect  from  the  news  room  over 
KPOJ.  Reaching  for  another 
batch  of  United  Press  copy,  the 
announcer  started  to  read:  “In¬ 
complete  returns  from  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  show  Mr.  Truman  in  the 
lead  with  Mr.  Dewey  coming  in 
third  at  Tan  Foran  ridden  by 
Jockey  Blank.”  The  racing 
wire  from  SX  had  crossed  the 
election  wire. 

Returns  Televised 
BOSTON — For  the  first  time  in 
the  history  of  New  England 
journalism,  a  political  election 
was  covered  by  television  here. 
Results  were  beamed  directly 
from  the  Boston  Post  sports  de¬ 
partment. 

The  Post  was  the  only  daily 
newspaper  in  New  England  to 
declare  itself  for  Truman.  Vic¬ 
torious  democratic  candidates 
visited  the  Post  to  pay  their  re¬ 
spects  to  Post  editors  and  to  ap¬ 
pear  on  the  television  show.  A 
Post  editorial  Oct.  27  urged 
votes  for  Truman  —  “Captain 
Courageous,  the  Unflinching 
Warrior.” 


■ 

150,000  at  Home  Show 

St.  Petersburg,  Fla.  —  The 
Home  Builders  Show,  sponsored 
by  the  St.  Petersburg  Times,  its 
radio  station  and  the  Home 
Builders  Association,  drew  an 
attendance  of  150,000  persons, 
Oct.  21-27.  The  Times  published 
a  tabloid  section  opening  day. 


Classified  Ads 

SITUATION  WANTED 
(Cash  with  Order) 

I  time  — $.50  per  line 
4  times —  .40  per  line 
HELP  WANTED  AND 

ALL  OTHER  CLASSIFICATIONS 

1  time  — $1.00  per  line 

2  times —  .90  per  line 
4  times —  .80  per  line 

3  lines  minimum 
Count  approzimately  five,  8  letter 
words,  one  line. 

Forms  close  Wednesday  noon. 
There  is  a.n  additional  charge  of 
15  cents  for  the  use  of  a  box  num¬ 
ber  on  each  order.  Postage  charges 
incurred  for  forwarding  PACKAGES 
will  be  billed. 

WHEN  ANSWERING  BLIND  AOS. 
please  address  them  as  follows;  Box 
Number.  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER.  1475 
Broadway,  New  York  18,  N.  Y. 


NEWSPAPER  APPRAISALS 

Vublishinir  and  Printing  Plent 

APPRAISALS 

Standard  Appraisal  Company 
6  Chiiri'h  Street 
New  York  6,  New  York 


LOS  ANGELES— The  Los  An¬ 
geles  Examiner  televised  the 
tabulation  of  votes  far  into  the 
night  from  the  editorial  rooms. 

Among  participating  celebri¬ 
ties  was  Louis  B.  Mayer,  head 
of  Metro  Goldwyn-Mayer. 


NEWSPAPER— BROKERS 


ADVANTAGEOUS 
NEWSPAPER  BUYS 
WB.STERN  DAILIES  &  WEEKUK8 


Marcus  Griffin  &  Associates 
427  West  5th  St.,  I.h>s  Angeles  13 
Phone;  MA  6-7874 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  for  November  6,  1948 
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' — ^NEWSPAPER— BROKERS 

CALIFORNIA  NEWSPAPERS 

Former  President  State  Association 
ud  lonK-time  publisher  with  inside 

opportunities. 

J.  R.  GABBERT 

3937  Oransre  Street, 

Riverside,  Calif. 


CALIFORNIA  DAILIES,  WEEKLIES 
J  A.  Snyder,  9980  Braddoek  Dr. 
Culver  City.  California _ _ 

■  COMPLETE  NEWSPAPER 
broker.age  service 

ray  CAMPBELL  COMPANY 
3974  Wilshire  Blvd.,  Los  Angeles 


CONFIDENTIAL  INFORMATION 
^ily  Newspaper  Properties 
W  H.  Plover  Cn..  Ventura.  California 


dailies  bought  and  SOLD 
L.  PARKER  LIKELY 
Times  Bldg.,  St.  Petersburg,  Florida 


EXCLUSIVE  newspaper  brokers  for 
27  years — Our  motto;  “Always  a 
«iusre  deal  for  buyer  and  seller.” 


LEN  FEIGHNER  AGENCY 
Box  52.  Mt.  Pleasant.  Michigan 

FLORIDA  dailies  and  weeklies  bought 
ind  sold.  The  R.  H.  Berg  Co.,  Box  55, 
Melbourne.  Florida. _ 

f^t^Let  me  help  you  find  a  sound 
property  in  the  West.  Arthur  W. 
Slypes,  625  Market  St.,  San  Francisco 
5,  California. _ 

MAY  BROTHERS,  Binghamton  N.  Y. 
Established  1914.  Newspapers  bought 
and  sold  without  publicity. _ 

XBWiSPAPFlR  opportunities  in  rich 
state  of  Town. 

HERMAN  H.  KOCH 

3610  Nebraska  St.,  Sioux  City,  Iowa 


RADIO  STATIONS  FOR  SALE 


RADIO  .STATION 
FOR  SALE 

WRITE  ALBERT  ZUGSMITH,  EX¬ 
ECUTIVE  VICE  PRESIDENT,  OR 
HOWARD  E.  STARK.  RADIO  DIREC¬ 
TOR.  THE  SMITH  DAVIS  CORPOR¬ 
ATION,  WALDORF  TOWERS,  NEW 
YORK  CITY. 


PUBLICATIONS  FOR  SALE 

CE.N’TKAL  CALIFORNIA  WEEKLIES. 
Gross  approximately  $35,000  year. 
Good  net.  $12,000  handles.  OREGON 
WEEKLY:  gross  $15,000  year.  Com¬ 
plete  shop.  $10,000  full  price.  J.  L. 
Stoll,  2719  Cloverdale  Ave.,  Los  An- 
leles  16,  California. _ 

COMPLETE  NEW  LIST,  dailies  and 
weeklies  for  sale.  Free.  MAY  BROS., 
Binghamton,  New  Y'ork, _ 

FLORIDA  DAILY — $135,000.00,  with 
$50,000.00  cash  required.  The  R.  H. 
Berg  Company,  Box  55,  Melbourne, 
Florida. 


FOR  SALE  first  class  local  newspaper. 
Circnistion  30,000.  Wonderful  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  expand  for  one  willing  to 
work.  $35,000.  Terms.  Address  Box 
2117,  Editor  &  Publisher. _ 

<W0D  SIZED  west  coast  daily  in  ex- 
elusive  field,  long  established  on  sound 
usncisl  basis,  splendid  prospects  for 
nitnre  growth,  information  given  oniy 
to  well  financed  inquiries.  Write  Box 
2062,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


★  ♦Northern  California  exceptional 
weekly — well  located  growing  com¬ 
munity  near  coast  -exclus.ve  field — 
ultrs  modern  operation — fine  equip¬ 
ment-profitable.  Price  $55,000,  half 
rub.  A.  W.  STYPES,  625  Market  St., 
bsn  Francisco. 


WESTERN  SPORTS  PUBLICATION 
^Me  or  Sale.  Established  1934 
'lomng,  hunting,  skiing.  Has  been  a 
real  money  maker.  Garcia,  101  W 
Bumiids,  Portland,  Oregon. 


_ _ FUBIICATIONS  WANTED 

editorial  working  interest  it 
jmsll  daily  or  large  weekly  wanted  bj 
« ambitious  family  man 
1.  to  buy  eventually.  Repliet 

Publisher*'*'*'  * 


PUBLICATIONS  WANTED 

■xN  eabeKIENCED  publisher,  1  have 
$300,000  cash  for  down  payment  on 
good  daily  in  city  where  living  condi 
tions  are  better  than  average.  Box 

1968.  Editor  &  Pnblisher. _ 

EXPERIENCED  newspaperman  inter¬ 
ested  in  full  purchase  of  small  daily- 
semi  weekly  or  weekly,  vicinity  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.  C.  Confidence  assured.  Up 
to  $50,000  cash.  Highest  references. 

Box  2099,  Editor  &  Publisher. _ 

SMALL  daily  or  large  weekly  w-anted 
by  experienced  editor  and  business 
manager.  $20,000  cash,  liberal  terms. 
Box  2107,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


MECHANICAL  EQUIPMENT  FOR  SALE 


GOSS  SEXTUPLE  WITH 
COLOR  CYLINDER 

21!5"  cutoff;  full-automatic  AC  press 
drive,  excellent  condition.  Attractive 
price  for  immediate  sale  as  space  is 
needed.  Stereo  available  with  this 
|)res8. 

HOE  UNITS 

12  Hoe  Units,  2244"  cut-off;  four 
double  folders;  reels  and  conveyors. 

THE  MEZO-STEELE  COMPANY 
George  R.  Steele  Walter  W.  Mezo 
400  W.  Madison  Street 
Chicago  6,  Illinois 


ELROD,  MODEL  E,  with  electric  pot, 
motor,  14  molds.  Good  order.  $2,575 
cash,  f.o.b.  New  York.  Printcraft  Rep¬ 
resentatives,  277  Broadway,  New  York 

7  New  York. _ 

MODEL  C  INTERTYPE  RUNNING 
daily  in  typographic  plant.  Perfect 
condition,  3  magazines,  4  molds,  elec¬ 
tric  pot,  immediate  delivery.  Crafts¬ 
man  Type,  24  N.  Jefferson  St.,  Dayton 
2.  Ohio. 

MODEL  “B”  INTERTYPE.  Serial 
No.  1101,  2  magazines,  2  molds,  gas 
pot,  45 -horse  motor,  A.  C.  110-v, 
single  nhase  60  evcie.  1140  R.  P  M 
— $3,300.  Price  will  be  reduced  $100 
per  week  until  sold.  A.  K.  Walling. 
Oskaloosa  Herald.  Oskaloosa,  Iowa. 

MODEL  26  LINOTYPE.  No.  37495 
equipped  with  electric  pot,  geared 
motor,  four  molds,  matrices  all  maga¬ 
zines.  Machine  in  better  than  average 
condition  for  age.  Now  available,  price 
$2,400.00,  Times-Union,  Jacksonville, 
Florida. 


ELROD  MODEL  DS  0824  in  good  run¬ 
ning  condition;  gas  pot.  General  Elec¬ 
tric  AO  Motor,  six  molds,  Margscb 
Feeder;  Immediate  delivery;  Reason¬ 
ably  priced.  Baltimore  Print.  Co..  327 
N.  Gay  St.,  Baltimore  2.  Maryland. 


FOR  SALE:  Linotype.  Model  26.  Mix¬ 
er.  Rebuilt.  Excellent  condition  New- 
ville  Record,  Newville,  PennsylTania. 


FOR  SALE 

1  0.  S.  M.-3  Intertype,  electric  pot. 
Model  A  Intertype 
Ostrander  Seymour  Mat  Roller 
Goss  Plate  Shaver 

Miehle  and  Babcock  Plat  Bed  Presses 
NORTHERN  MACHINE  WORKS 
Marshall  &  Jefferson  Streets 
_ Philadelphia.  Pennsylvania 


FOR  S.ALE 

2  COTTRELL  PRESSES 
8  Page  Newspaper  or  Book  (one  col¬ 
or)  Presses  with  AC  motor  and  con¬ 
trols  22"  cut  off.  Folds  32  pages,  up  to 
844"  X  1144"  iintrimmed.  Can  take  up 
to  36"  rolls.  Complete  with  stereotype 
equipment. 


1  WOOD  JR.  AUTO  PLATE  CASTER 
21J4"  cutoff.  Complete  with  trimmer. 
In  excellent  condition. 


2  FOLDERS  FOR  ROTOGRAVURE 
OR  MAGAZINE  PRESS 
Special  built  Folders,  most  modern 
design,  brand  new,  never  used.  Each 
Polder  sets  in  a  space  6'  x  6'.  Will 
take  Webb  width  up  to  and  including 
38".  Cutoff  is  adjustable  to  suit  any 
press  up  to  49".  Folds  from  4  page 
tabloid  down  to  32  page  14  fold 
(9"  X  1254"). 

CENTRAL  COLOR  PRESS,  Inc. 

60  East  42  Street.  New  York  17.  N.  Y. 
Suite  721.  Murray  Hill  2-4912 


MECHANICAL  EQUIPMENT  FOR  SALE 

LUDLOW  MATsi,  two  cabinets  with 
33  fonts  from  18  pt.  to  72  pt.  Avail¬ 
able  immediately.  Ben  Shulman,  500 
Fifth  Ave.,  New  Y'ork  18,  N.  Y.. 
Phone;  BRyant  9-1132. 


WKSEL  12  X  27  heavy  duty  Electric 
Proof  Press  with  A.  C.  motor;  Amsco 
bench  type  Saw  Trimmer  with  A.  C. 
motor;  Goss  full  page  Flat  Shaver; 
Hoe  32  X  45  Dry  Mat  Roller,  chain 
drive;  Hoe  Stereo.  Finishing  Machine 
to  shave,  bevel  and  cool  plates  for 
13.684  diameter  or  2144"  sheet  cut; 
30  H.  P.  General  Electric  220-volt  60- 
cycle  3-pliase  A.  U.  motor  and  starting 
compensator,  formerly  operated  32- 
page  Goss  4-deck  press;  Large  quan¬ 
tity  Stereo.  Chases,  both  new  and 
used;  New  Galleys  and  Galley  Cabin¬ 
ets;  Hall  Form  Tables  and  Dump 
Trucks.  (Send  for  Current  List  of 
many  worthwhile  Savings  for  the 
Newspaper  and  Printing  Plant.) 
Thomas  W.  Hall  Co.,  120  West  42nd 
St..  New  York  18. 


40-P.\GE  HOE  two-deck,  double  w-idth, 
2244"  cut-off.  Uses  67",  50",  33)4", 
16^"  rolls.  Two  units  four  pages  wide, 
one  unit  two  pages  wide.  Press  now 
printing  more  than  25,000  copies 
daily.  30  h.  p..  d.  c.  220  volt  motor. 
Motor  driven  paper  hoist.  For  full  in¬ 
formation,  write  Box  2084,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


FOR  SALE — New  equipment.  Directo- 
mat.  Monomelt.  Morrison,  Saw-s,  Ro¬ 
tary,  Shavers,  Radial  Arm  Routers. 
Stereotype  Supplies.  Chases,  Form 
Tables,  etc.  The  Mezo-.Steele  Company, 
400  West  Madison  St..  Chicago.  Ill. 

FOR  SALE 

HOE  SEXTUPLE 

Black  and  White  or  color,  21'4"  cut 
off,  double  folder,  end  feed,  available 
in  .January. 

DUPLEX  TUBULAR 
8Page  Press,  in  short  frame.  A.C. 
drive,  complete  stereo  equipment. 
Available  immediately. 

GOSS  OCTUPLE 

23  9  16"  cutoff;  with  spot  color. 
.4C  motor  drive,  complete  stereo  equip¬ 
ment.  Available  immediately. 

8  PAGE  DUPLEX  FLATBED 
Model  E — a.c.  Drive 

GOSS  COMET 
8-pagc  flatbed — a.c.  Drive 

GOSS  STRAIGHTLINE 
2244-incb  cutoff.  5  deck,  two  plates 
wide,  with  extra  color  fountains.  AC 
motor  equipment,  complete  stereo. 

3  UNIT  HOE 

2244"  cntoff,  Hoe  3-arm  reels,  ten¬ 
sions,  full  speed  pasters,  web-break 
detectors,  double  folder,  75  hp.  AC 
motor  and  control,  conveyors. 

•Vvailable  immediately 

BEN  SHULMAN 

500  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York  18.  N.  Y. 

Suite  1724,  Phone:  BRyant  9-1132 
Cable  Address:  ‘‘Shulpress  New  York” 


CUTLER-HAMMER  40/3  H.  P.  two 
motor  full  automatic  newspaper  press 
drives  and  control  panels.  220  v.  3 
ph.  60  cy.  AC.  complete  with  resistors 
and  push  button  stations.  Used,  serv¬ 
iceable.  now  available.  Two  are  face¬ 
plate  type,  equipped  to  parallel;  two 
are  cross  head  type,  will  also  parallel. 

Hand  casting  stereo  equipment.  21 
inch  cutoff,  several  pieces,  list  on  re¬ 
quest. 

The  E A. STERN  COLOR  PRINTING  Co. 
Waterbury  91,  Conn. 


FOR  S.4LE  ...  26  second-hand  steel 
chases.  Page  size  8  columns  (12  cm) 
wide.  20  inches  deep.  Will  make  bar¬ 
gain  price  for  quick  sale.  MASON 
CITY  GLOBE-GAZETTE,  Mason  City. 
Towa _ 


FOR  SALE: 

Merg<'nthaler  linotype,  model  L, 
lt3288R,  single  magazine,  electric  pot. 
2  universal  molds.  $1500.00. 

Intertype  114070,  2  magazines,  electric 
pot,  3  universal  molds,  $2500.00. 
Available  our  office  January,  1949. 
Daily  News-Tribune,  LaSalle,  Illinois. 


I  editor  &  PUBLISHER  for  November  6,  1948 


MECHANICAL  EQUIPMENT  FOR  SALE 


Closing  out  all  of  the  remaining 
machinery  and  equipment  of 


THE  SEATTLE  STAR 


PRESS  ROOM 

GOSS  OCTUPLE  PRESS 
4  deck  plus  Yz  color  deck,  end  feed, 
double  folder,  23  9^  lb*'  cut*off. 


STEREO  DEPT. 

8  ton  Oil  Metal  Furnace 
Wood  Jr.  -Autoplate  Set 
Extra  hand  set  stereo 
Hoe  Curved  Router 

Also  several  Intertype  machines,  mats, 
V'andercook  proof  press  and  miscel¬ 
laneous  composing  room  equipment. 


BEN  SHULMAN 

500  Fifth  .Ave.,  New  York  18,  N.  Y. 
BRyant  91 132 


8  FONTS  7  PT.  Regal  No.  1  with 
Bold.  Intertype  matrices  No.  1622. 
Excellent  condition.  Write  Bangor 
Daily  Commercial,  Bangor,  Maine. 


GOSS  SEXTUPLE 

Color  cylinder:  21 J4"  cutoff;  full-auto¬ 
matic  .AC  drive;  excellent  condition 
and  w-ith  $5,000.00  worth  of  new  parts 
on  hand  for  complete  rebuilding. 
Stereo  available  if  needed.  Will  con¬ 
sider  any  reasonable  offer  for  immedi¬ 
ate  sale  as  space  is  needed.  The  Mezo- 
Steele  Co..  400  W.  Madison  Street, 
Chicago  6,  Ill.,  Phone:  -ANdover 
3-6497. 


64  PAGE  HOE  PRESS 

This  press  is  offered  for  immediate 
sale  and  delivery.  It  was  purchased 
by  The  Dallas  Times  Herald  to  use 
during  the  emergency  of  plant  and 
equipment  reconstruction.  It  performs 
excellently  and  is  a  good  buy  for  some 
publisher  who  needs  equipment  now. 
The  press  is  available  for  inspection 
in  The  Dallas  Times  Herald’s  auxili¬ 
ary  plant  in  Dallas,  Texas. 

The  Dallas  Times  Herald 
First  in  Dallas 


ONE  FULL  DECK  for  Goss  press, 
serial  No.  1247.  Four  plates  wide. 
2244  in.  cutoff.  Statesman.  Salem,  Ore. 
We’re  overstocked— must  clean  house 
on  proof  presses.  Prices  slashed.  Write 
for  details. 

24  X  2445  Vandercook,  No.  325A,  Power 
22'j  X  28  Vander.  iiok,  .No.  ;:22 

17  X  25  Vandercook,  No.  17 

18  X  18  A’andercook.  rocker 
12^4  X  18  Vandercook,  truss 

19  X  25  Hacker  Engravers  Test  Press 
18  X  24  Hacker  Test  Press 

24  X  25  Potter  No.  3 

Many  more  to  choose  from.  Priced 

$25.00  and  up. 

Turner  Printing  Machinery,  Inc. 
2630  Payne  Ave.,  Cleveland,  Ohio 
Branches:  Chicago-Detroit 


Two  100-H.  P.,  230-Volt  D.  C. 

PRESS  DRIVES 


Cutler-Hammer  Manufacture 

Complete  with  control  panels  for 
single  or  parallel  operation. 

Each  drive  has  100-H.  P.  and  745- 
H.  P.  (4E  motors.  Spare  armature  for 
each. 

These  are  in  good  condition,  and 
being  sold  by  reason  of  local  power 
company  discontinuing  supply  of  D.  0. 
current. 

AVAILABLE  IMMEDIATELY 

Address  W.  D.  Edmunds, 
Production  Manager 
The  Spokesman-Review 
Spokane,  Washington 


t 
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MECHANICAL  EQUIPMENT  FOR  SALE 


FOK  SALE:  Wesel  2o  x  20  Gallery 
Type  Camera  New  bellows,  complete 
with  Douthitt  Diaphragm  control,  two 
35  Am.  lamps,  16  inch  Cook  Lens,  All 
in  good  condition.  May  be  seen  in  op¬ 
eration  in  our  plant.  Best  offer  ac¬ 
cepted. 

Florida  Engraving  Co.,  235-243  Boone 
St..  Orlando.  Florida. 


CASTING  BOX  for  Duplex  tubular; 
used  until  few  days  ago,  good,  usable 
condition,  replaced  by  new  vacuum 
box;  *150  f.o.b.  NEWS-JOURNAL, 
Wilmington,  Ohio. 


KEMP  GAS  BURNER  for  Tubular 
pot,  saves  40%  on  gas,  also  Tubular 
casting  box.  Box  561,  Nampa,  Idaho. 


FOR  SALE — Hoe  web  rotary  16-page 
newspaper  press,  curved  page  caster, 
shaver,  tail  cutter,  finishing  block.  De¬ 
livery  about  March.  Waoash  (Indi¬ 
ana)  Plain  Dealer. 


GOSS  curved  shaver,  tail  cutter.  Hand 
casting  box,  water  cooled,  for  semi- 
cylindrical  plater,  23  9/16”  cutoff,  14" 
inside  diameter  plates.  Make  offer. 
Box  2109,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


WHAT  HAVE  YOU  GOT  TO 
SELL? 

(Or  Will  Buy) 

Duplex  or  Goss  Flatbeds,  Duplex 
Tubulars  and  Stereotype.  Duplex, 
Goss,  Hoe  or  Scott  semi-cylindrical 
presses. 

For  a  quick  sale,  let  Charlie  Brown, 
formerly  with  Duplex  for  25  years, 
sell  it  for  you. 

Have  waiting  clientele 
Contact  me. 
CHARLES  H.  BROWN 

1  North  Main  Street 
Fond  du  Lac,  Wisconsin 


NEWSPRINT  FOR  SALE 


OFFERING 

CANADIAN  NEWSPRINT 
Standard  Quality — 31-lb.  basis,  any 
size  you  desire  for  immediate  or  de¬ 
layed  shipment.  GUAK.INTEED  sizes 
and  QUALIl'Y  to  your  order  at  a 
very  attractive  price. 

EAST  WEST  TRADING  CORP. 

79  Wall  Street,  New  York  5.  N.  Y. 

HAnover  2-0165 


NEWSPRINT 

BEST  QUALITY — LOW  PRICES 
The  Paper  Merchants’  Co.,  147  W. 
42  St.,  New  York  City.  OHelsea  2- 
4603. 


CANADIAN  NEWSPRINT 

Made  to  order — any  size. 

Any  shipping  date. 

Available  to  pablisbers  only. 

CANADIAN  NEWSPRINT 
SUPPLY  CO. 

870  Lexington  Ave.,  New  York  17. 
Phone;  ORegon  9-8870 

NOTE: 

Alfred  Horn,  formerly  of  79  Wall 
Street,  la  now  associated  with  na. 


NEWSPRINT,  prompt  ahipmenta,  Oan 
adian,  any  aise  rolla,  large  quantities. 
Box  2077,  Editor  h  Publisher. 


NEWSPRINT  in  all  roll  sizes  for  im¬ 
mediate  or  deferred  delivery,  finest 
quality.  Canadian  and  American, 
white,  standard,  82  lb.,  basic  weight 
newsprint.  Price  *180.00  per  ton, 
F.  O.  B.  New  York  or  Canada.  News¬ 
print  available  in  sheets  at  *165.00 
per  ton. 

Stanley  Ross  Associates 
2  West  16th  St. 

New  York  City 

CABLE  ADDRESS:  ROSSPRESS 
New  York  City 


NEWSPRINT  FOR  SALE 


*173  PER  TON  F.O.B.  MILL 
Domestic  newsprint,  your  sizes. 

200  Tons  Monthly. 

S.  B.  BEHRENS  &  CO.,  54  East  9th 
Street,  New  York  City.  Phone:  OR- 
chard  4-6460.  Attention:  Mr.  Stanley. 


NEWSPAKR  PRESS  ENGINEERS 


NEWiSPAPER  PLANTS  allied  equip¬ 
ment,  dismantled,  moved,  erected,  local 
and  long  distance  service. 

W.  J.  CASEY  TRUCKING 
&  RIGGING  CO.,  Inc. 

660  Bergen  St.,  Brooklyn  17,  N.  Y. 
Tel.:  MAin  2-2231 


MACHINISTS — Dismantling,  moving, 
assembling  entire  newspaper  plants, 
repairs,  maintenance,  service  nation¬ 
wide. 

LORENZ  PRINTERS 
MACHINISTS  COMPANY 

35  Rose  Street,  New  York  7,  N.  Y. 


CENTRE-AMMON  CO..  INC. 

Division  of  Centre  Trucking  Co.,  Inc. 

See  our  ad  on  page  55 


MECHANICAL  EQUIPMENT 
WANTED 


DOUBLE  WIDTH,  21^^"  cnt-ofT.  unit 
type,  Hoe  or  Goss.  Please  give  serial 
number,  price,  and  date  available.  Box 
2027,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


DUPLEX  FLATBED  PRESSES 
Models  A  and  E 
Box  2106.  Editor  tc  Publisher. 


LINOTYPE  AND  INTERTYPE  ELEC¬ 
TRIC  pots,  110  or  220  volts.  Mont- 
gomery  Company,  Inc.,  Towanda,  Pa. 


MATS — full  font  Ionic  No.  5  with  bf 
No.  2,  8  pt.;  preferably  in  Intertype 
mag.  (Lino.  Cat.  No.  8  triangle  382). 
Will  trade  or  sell  8  pt.  Ideal  font; 
no  mag,  Melvin.  17  Murray  St.,  New 
York  City  7.  WO  2-2367. 


NEWSPAPER  PRESSES  AND 
STEREO  EQUIPMENT — Have  waiting 
clientele.  16-page  tubulars,  single 
width  Hoe  or  Goss.  William  B.  Ed¬ 
mondson  Co.,  1522  Callnwhill  Street, 
Philadelphia.  Pennsylvania. 


PUBLISHER  needs  Ludlow  and  Mats 
for  small  newspaper.  Box  2081,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 


SINGLE  WIDTH  HOE  or  Goes  four 
decks,  21V5"  cut-off.  Please  give 
serial  number,  price,  and  date  avail¬ 
able.  Box  2026.  Editor  ft  Publisher 


HOE  or  Goss  combination  Saw  and 
Trimmer  .\C  Motor.  Box  2108,  Editor 
tc  Publisher. 


WILL  BUY  good  used  mat  roller, 
John  Gray,  P.  O.  Box  138,  Lawton, 
Oklahoma. 


WANTED 

Rotary  and  Flatbed 
Newspaper  Presses 
Magazine  &  Gravure  Presses 

BEN  SHULMAN 

500  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York  18 
Telephone:  BRyant  9-1132 


WANTED 

GOSS  press  single  width  (two  pages 
wide.)  13H  inch  printing  diameter, 
21^  inch  cut-off  or  deck  for  same. 
Give  full  details  and  prices.  Box  1042, 
Editor  k  Publisher. 


WILL  BUY  used  Ludlow  and  mats, 
John  Gray,  P.  O.  Box  138,  Lawton, 

Oklahoma. _ 

WANTED:  32  or  40  page  straightline 
late  model  used  press,  21^"  cutoff. 
Box  2039,  Editor  k  Publisher. _ 

WANTED 

Newspaper  presses  of  every  descrip¬ 
tion.  Linotypes  and  Intertypes. 

Northern  Machine  Works 

Marshall  k  Jefferson  Sts.,  Philadel¬ 
phia  22,  Pennsylvania. 


BUSINESS  OPPORTUNITIES 


COMPLETE  PRINTING  PLANT  FOR 
SALE.  .  .  Excellent  condition.  .  .  . 
Prints  WEEKLY  NEWSPAPERS  and 
all  types  of  job  work.  .  .  EXCEL¬ 
LENT  BUY.  .  .  Equipment  can  be 
moved,  or  if  desired,  present  business 
including  printing  two  weeklies  and 
low  cost  lease  is  avaiiable.  .  .  Write 
P.  O.  Box  404,  Springfieid,  Mass. 


CORRESPONDENTS  AND 
REPRESENTATIVES 


SEATTLE  COliKESPONDENT  avail¬ 
able,  string  or  fulltime.  First  class 
contacts  with  news  sources.  Box  2119, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


NEWSPAPER  SERVICES 


JOB  GETTING  SERVICES 
Individual  Job  Promotion 
Promotional  resumes 
Personal  Job  Getting  Guidance 
GENE  NASH 
JOB  CONSULTANT 
PUBLISHING  SPECIALIST 
Tel.:  PE  6-2333 — New  York  City 
Box  2101,  Editor  k  Publisher. 


QUICK  SURE  WAY  TO 
MORE  WANT  AD  PROFITS  1 


HELP  WANTED— CIRCULATiM 

CAPABLE,  qualilied,  home  delj^ 
supervisor.  Must  be  strong  1*,^ 
who  can  train  and  handle  men  diitria 
managers.  Large  operation  offeriu 
unlimited  opportunity  for  advssw 
ment.  Give  complete  details  and  rseort 
of  experience,  starting  salary  reqi^^ 
etc.  Write  Box  2110,  Editor  k 


CITY  EDITOR  to  take  full  chsrgs  of 
newsroom  in  community  of  12  000* 
circulation  8,000.  Splendid  tru' 
Growing  organization.  Real  oppm. 
tunity  for  capable  man. 

A.  V.  Lund 

Dixon  Evening  Telegraph 
Dixon,  Illinois 

HAVE  OPENINGS  for  one  go^Ti; 
porter  and  one  good  copyreadsr  « 
progressive  afternoon  Rockv  Monntsii 
daily.  Send  full  details  of  educstiai 
and  experience  to  Box  2044,  Editor  k 

Publisher. _ 

REPORTER,  newscaster,  mail. 
educated,  single,  some  experiesu 
Northern  New  England  Daily.  Wrilt 
fully.  Box  2122,  Editor  k  PuhliiL, 
WANTED:  NEWS  EDITOR  to  hsHi; 
the  wire,  write  heads  and  layout  paper 
Good  working  conditions.  Hesltkfii 
climate.  Congenial  staff.  Must  b«  fut 
and  accurate  for  early  deadline.  Apple 
Charles  Fischer,  Manager,  Clovis,  Kev 

Mexico.  News-Journal. _ 

WRITERS,  permanent,  or  free  Ium 
adapt  classics  for  comic  medium  Boi 
2083,  Editor  k  Publisher.  ' 
Y’OUNG  WOMAN  for  society  editor's 
job,  including  some  local  news  sal 
feature  writing.  Starting  salary  |40 
per  week.  Write  full  details  in  Irit 
letter  to  Managing  Editor,  Daily 
News,  Rhinelander,  Wisconsin. 

HELP  WANTED— MECHANICAL 

IXTERTYPE  OPERATOR— Wanted  St 
once.  Permanent  position,  publish  two 
weekly  papers,  straight  matter,  sdi, 
some  job  work;  dO-hour  week.  Top 
wages.  Phone  or  write  Seneca  Prm 
Publishing  Co.,  Inc.,  Seneca  Falls, 
New  York. 

LINOTYPE  OPERATORS  WANTED 
— two  capable  men  wanted  to  work  is 
union  newspaper  shop,  good  scale  sad 
working  conditions;  one  of  the  finest 
communities  in  the  world,  in  which  to 
reside;  good  positions  for  capable mca 
who  will  enjoy  getting  away  from  the 
strain  of  big  city  life.  Write  to  Prsak 
Graves,  Mechanical  Supcrintendoat, 
Glens  Falls  Post  Company,  Gleai 
Falls,  N.  Y.,  or  telephone  him  collect 

Glens  Falls  2-3131. _ 

MECHANICAL  SUPERINTENDEBT 
fur  midwestern  daily.  Experienced 
production  man  desired.  Box  3104, 

Editor  &  Publisher. _ 

W.VNTED:  Linotype  operator,  experi¬ 
enced.  Cun  depend  on  *85  weekly 
average,  including  overtime.  Good 
working  conditions;  new  buliding  with 
adequate  lighting.  J.  C.  Phillips, 
Borger  News  Herald,  Borger,  Teiu. 
WANTED  —  Compositor  for  niiht 
work,  opportunity  becoming  nifht 
foreman.  Daily  and  Sunday  paper.  J. 
Les  DuErinit,  Middletown,  Ohio  Jour¬ 
nal. 


WANTED 

Pressman  or  Maintenance  msu  for 
work  on  Hoe  double  width  prest 
Open  Shop.  Write  Box  2097,  Editor  k 
Publisher,  giving  experience  and  quali¬ 
fications^ _ 

WANTED — ^Monotype  operator  for 
rule  and  type  caster,  and  Giant  cast¬ 
er.  Day  work.  J.  Les  DuErmit,  Mid¬ 
dletown,  Ohio  Journal.  _ _ 


WANTED:  Newspaper  pressman-stero- 
otypers  for  semi-cylindricsl  p^ 
Good  salary  and  working  conditions. 
Open  shop.  Apply  Charles  H.  Pisctar, 
ly  so  laae  run  cuarge  Manager,  Clovis  News-Journal,  Clovis, 

le  producer.  Salary  New-  .Mexico. _ 

rite  experience  first  WILL  BOON  install  24-psge  Dnplo* 
,  Editor  k  Publisher,  tubular  one-to-two  press  with  bsllooa 
[TNTRY  former.  Opening  for  permanent  posi- 

ON  MANAGER  to  experienced  «tereotyper  prou- 

0  can  train  men— get  ““riilS 

swivel-chair  operator.  I"  applying 

■n.  Box  2070,  Editor  references.  Tribune,  New  Albany. 

*  Indinnft,  _ _ 

ilation  manager,  sal-  WANTED:  STEREOTYPE  forsmtnte 

oposition;  give  refer-  large  New  England  daily.  Writs  Bos 
ind  expected  starting  1985,  Editor  k  Publisher,  giving 
Concord,  N.  0.  perience  and  present  salary. 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  for  November  6,  19« 


Parish  k  Pickett  Service  is  your  quick 
sure  way  to  more  Want  Ad  profits. 
Each  month’s  issue  brings  you  practi¬ 
cal  staff-training  material,  sound  man¬ 
agement  tips,  sell-on-sight  campaigns, 
promotional  aids.  Personalized  counsel 
on  YOUR  problems  at  no  additional 
cost,  too  I  Write  today  for  FREE 
sample  of  the  Want  Ad  Service  that 
Makes  You  More  Money. 

PARISH  k  PICKETT 
Tested  Want  Ad  Selling  Plans 
News  Tower,  Miami  36,  Fla. 


HELP  WANTED— ADVERTISING 


CLASSIFIED  SUPERVISOR 
Must  be  experienced  in  Classified  Ad¬ 
vertising  and  good  typist.  Age  38  or 
less.  Vacancy  mid-November.  Good 
salary  depending  on  experience.  Write 
immediately.  Give  full  details.  H.  W. 
Tiisliinghgm,  Courier-Post,  Camden, 
New  Jersey. 


CLASSIFIED  MANAGER.  Good  op¬ 
portunity  for  one  having  demonstrated 
ability  in  classified  field.  Metropolitan 
daily  experience  preferred.  Please  sub¬ 
mit  full  particulars  as  to  age  and  gen¬ 
eral  qualifications.  Box  2045,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


CL.YSSIKIKD  department  supervisor, 
met riuiolifan  area  daily.  This  is  THE 
OPPORTUNITY'  for  the  right  person 
with  a  good  salary  to  begin  with 
plus  advancement  commensurate  with 
proven  ability.  Write  P.  O.  Box  1532, 
Paterson,  New  Jersey. 


EXPERIENCED  Salesman  to  act  as 
National  Ad  Manager  and  handle  some 
local  accounts.  Afternoon  daily  in 
town  of  10.000.  Only  daily  paper  in 
county.  Salary  pins  bonus.  Write  Dan 
Halcomb,  Madera  Daily  News,  Madera, 
California. 


NEW  ENGLAND  evening  paper  under 
new  management  needs  alert,  aggres¬ 
sive  advertising  manager.  Previous 
experience  in  town  25,000  to  50,000 
desirable.  Real  opportunity  to  make 
a  name.  Give  complete  personal  his¬ 
tory  and  references.  Box  2116,  Editor 
&  Wblisher. 


HELP  WANTED— CIRCUUTION 


CIRCULATION  manager  wanted  for 
Texas  dailiea  combination.  State  ex¬ 
perience,  salary.  Box  2051,  Editor  k 
Publisher. 


.AGGRESSIVE  assistant  circulation 
manager  for  18,000  midwest  daily.  Ex¬ 
cellent  opportunity  to  take  full  charge 
in  time.  Must  be  producer.  Salary 
and  bonus.  Write  experience  first 
letter.  Box  1977,  Editor  k  Publisher, 

COUNTRY 

CIRCULATION  MANAGER 
Experienced — who  can  train  men — get 
a  job  done — no  swivel-chair  operator. 
Position  now  open.  Box  2070,  Editor 
k  Publisher. _ 

WANTED:  Circulation  manager,  sal¬ 
ary  and  bonus  proposition;  give  refer¬ 
ence,  experience  and  expected  starting 
salary.  Tribune,  Concord,  N.  0. 
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SITUATIONS  WANTED— EDITORIAL  I  SITUATIONS  WANTED— EDITORIAL 


iitERART  agency  SERVICI 

S  AOENCV.  Arti 
Books,  Fiction,  Plays  marketed 
Klausner.  130  E.  40th  St..  N.  Y 


SITUATIONS  WANTED— 

administrative 


AUVEUTISING  MANAGER.  Success, 
linage  gains,  selling,  copy  ability, 
proven  by  present,  past  publishers. 
6M  circulation.  Desire  larger  field. 
City  staff  background.  Complete  re¬ 
sume.  South,  SW.  Box  2121,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


ADVERTISING  MANAGER,  rounded 
experience,  first  and  second  newspa¬ 
pers,  different  markets,  good  back¬ 
ground,  good  record,  good  references, 
tffVERTISING  DIRECTOR  -  general  interested  in  advertising  or  retail 
uaier  30>  college  graduate,  19  managership,  metropolitan  daily,  mid- 
experience  local,  national  news-  die  west  preferred.  Box  2105,  Editor 

management,  now  available.  &  Publisher. _ 

irS  alto  experienced  newspaper  wo-  DISPLAY  SALESMAN— 15  years  ex- 
nun.  Box  1939,  Editor  A  Publisher,  perience;  age  38;  married;  capable; 
7f5iTOR^®ce  Manager,  11  years’  ambitions;  $60-$70.  Box  1972,  Editor 

fioerience.  Age  31.  family  man.  Box  &  Publisher. _ 

1942,  Editor  A  Publish^. _ _  RELIABLE  ADVERTISING  MAN  de- 

■ - Merritt  P.  RIBLETT  sires  position  with  growit^  organixa- 

Gneril  Manager  Ohio  daily  and  Sun-  tion.  Medium  siied  daily.  East  prefer- 
diT  25,000  circulation  25  years’  ex-  red.  Good  record,  married,  ambitious. 
Lrirtce  with  small  city  and  metro-  capable  of  executive  responsibility, 
politan  papers.  Good  health,  family  Box  2053,  Editor  &  Publisher. _ 

5*“i.'‘i'?Mf»?'*s3?^Overb.ok  Rn'id®  ^  ^  *  *’LI0HT  ADVERTISING 
nlV’  Overlook  Road,  salesman.  29,  former  Air  Force 

Minineld,  Ohio. -  Captain,  University  of  Missouri  grad- 

A  MAN  OF  PROVEN  ABILITY  ad-  iiate.  1948,  (top  man  of  Journalism 
drtues  these  lines  to  a  newspaper  School).  2  years'  experience  In  dis- 
ovner  who  would  like  to  be  relieved  play — copy,  layout,  production.  2 
j|  countless  problems.  First,  I  want  years’  experience  in  editorial.  Air 
no  title.  Second,  have  a  background  Force  publications  officer  with  rating 
of  success.  Will  quickly  earn  the  re-  of  superior.  Married.  Desire  position 


§p«t  and  confidence  of  your  organiza-  with  moderate  size  weekly  or  small 

tioB  from  your  editor  to  pressroom;  daily.  Southern  Calif,  or  North  Caro- 

fonidence,  too.  of  your  advertisers  |ina  areas  preferred.  Box  2068,  Editor 
lid  readers.  Earned  and  won  Editor  A  Puhlisher. 

i  Pabliiher’s  "General  Excellence  - ; - 

Award.’’  A  new  face,  a  new  jierson-  iGUNQ,  experienced,  successful  ad- 
ilitjr  in  your  organization,  can  and  vertising  salesman  looking  for  mana- 
will  create  new  inspiration  from  every  ier  joh.  Now  well  employed,  but 

desk.  My  remuneration-— a  percentage  ambitious.  Box  1988,  Editor  &  Pub- 

ol  effected  savings  and  increased  busi-  lisher. 


of  effected  savings  and  increased  busi¬ 
ness.  A  weekly  pay  check  does  not  _ _ 

interest  me.  You.  as  an  owner,  could  SITUATIONS  WANTED — 

neier,  ever,  lose  on  this  agreement.  rABTftnMICTC 

References  from  the  best.  If  you  feel  - I UUN _ 

thit  there  may  be  a  place  for  me  in  ARTIST  —  Experienced  cartoonist, 
yoir  newspaper  it  will  be  my  pleasure  commerrial  artist.  Desire  free-lance 
to  submit  my  background  and  myself  cartoon  work.  Consider  w-ork  space  ar¬ 
ms  personal  interview.  There  will  not  rangement.  New  York  City.  Box  2102. 
be  the  slightest  obligation  on  your  Editor  &  Publisher. 


psrt.  In  your  reiily.  sketch  briefly,  _ 

plfise,  your  problems.  Address  me,  SITUATIONS  WANTED— 

in  2120,  Edijoi^j^bibiisher _  CIRCULATION 

TOP  notch  man  wants  administrative  ♦  x-  — TPT 

job.  20  years’  experience.  Know  my  M.ANAGER  OR  A.S- 

bosiuess.  References.  Now  emploved  experienced  in 

11  Congressional  investigator.  Able  "H  phases  MES  eirculat ion— good  edu- 
in  bosiness.  nows  or  manncom*»nt.  Now  employed  but  Reeking  ad* 

Write  Box  2093.  Editor  &  Publisher.  vnneement.  Excellent  record  —  refer- 

^ivrxr  t>TTt>T  TtivtTi.sT> - -  1*0068  from  present  employers.  Ace 

TO  .ANY  PUl.LISHER  with  an  exeeu-  33— married.  Box  2113,  Editor  &  Pub- 
tire  post  to  nil:  Here  may  be  the  man  ii,i,pr 

rou  ire  looking  for:  — - ^ - 

Wipiper  man  with  iiiiiisually  broad  CIRCULATION  Manager  or  Assistant, 
(iperience  as  reporter,  special  writer,  20  years’  experience  all  phases  of  cir- 
foreign  correspondent,  editor  and  ex-  culafion  work  from  district  manager 
entire  is  open  for  job  that  offers  to  circulation  manager.  Well  versed 
rbillenge  and  opportunity.  Box  2100,  in  modern  methods  of  eireiiiation 
niter  k  Publisher.  management.  Past  record  merits  con- 

—  sideration.  Finest  references  from  well 

^ITIIiTinMC  WAMTTn  know-n  newspaper  executives.  Avail- 

able  within  30  days.  Box  2092,  Editor 
_  ADVERTISING  &  Publisher. 


II  Congressional  investigator.  Able  I  nil  phases  MES  circulation  good  i 
in  business,  news  or  management,  eation.  Now  employed  but  seeking 
Write  Box  2093.  Editor  &  Publisher.  vnneement.  Excellent  record  —  rf 


niter  k  Publisher.  management.  Past  record  merits  con- 

—  sideration.  Finest  references  from  well 

^ITIIiTinMC  WAMTTn  know-n  newspaper  executives.  Avail- 

able  within  30  days.  Box  2092,  Editor 
_  ADVERTISING  &  Publisher. 


^VEMISING  MANAGER  or  SPACE  CIRCULATION  MANAGER,  35  years 
biLESMAN.  Display  advertising  sales,  old,  14  years’  experience,  now  em- 
niily  newspapers,  suburban  and  met-  ployed  as  Assistant  combined  daily 
Topolitin  for  seven  years.  Space  sales-  over  100,000.  Know  all  phases,  pro¬ 
mo  ind  advertising  manager  for  na-  motion,  contracts.  Single  Mail,  little 
Uoail  trade  papers,  three  years.  Ex-  merchant,  street  sales,  dealer  and 
ptneaced  in  sales,  copy  layout  and  agencies.  Best  references,  outstanding 
■mhindiiing.  31  years  old,  veteran,  record.  Box  2111,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

mrned.  Box  2088,  Editor  &  Pub-  - 

liibw.  ’  CIRCULATION  position  desired  in 

ri  ieaii»Ti!.T>  - : -  West  by  25  year-old  married  man.  Ex- 

tbsssiciED  MANAGER,  experienced  perience  gained  from  route  boy  to 
u  |arge  metropoli-  Circulation  Manager  for  small  daily, 

lu  Bilds,  desires  position  in  smaller  Know  Little  Merchant  plan,  promo- 
mr  Surpassing  qnslifications.  Fam-  tion,  carrier  insurance,  ABC  records, 
Itij**"*  .’^***'  Rood  record.  Prefer  etc.  Worked  on  snburban,  city,  and 
aiiveit,  university  town,  non-nnion  war  housing  boom  problems.  Also 
«-ip.  Write  Box  2054,  Editor  A  Pub-  helped  convert  bi-weekly  to  daily  op- 

'  ~  L _ eration.  Seek  Job  with  future  before 

CLASSIFIED  Manager.  Young  woman.  ”  * 

,  College  graduate.  Experienced.  A-1  ' - i - 3— - TTl - - 

A  “‘«man.  Good  producer.  Hard  worker  LONG  experienced  Circulation  Man- 
I  “i’l  full  details  in  1st  letter  Box  ”ew  connection  on  equitable 

I;  [IB.  Editor  &  Puhlisbar  rommission  or  combination  salary  and 

, - -  commission  basis.  Presently  em- 

:  g  fnn  1  experienced,  good  ployed  in  Circulation  and  have  envi- 

.  W’  layout,  sales.  Young,  married,  able  record  of  accomplishment.  Hard 
*7  York  City  area  worker,  excellent  promoter.  Ability 

Mil  k  1969,  Editor  Ss  proven  in  highly  competitive  fields. 

Write  Box  2076,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

^  editor  &  PUBLIS  H  ER  for  November  6,  1948 


A — A — A 

Abie,  Alert,  Ambitious  reporter-desk- 
nian_  seeks,  position  Pacific  Northwest 
or  Northern  California.  Y'ear  all-round 
small  daily  experience.  Veteran,  24, 
single.  Box  2091,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


A  TOP-beat  reporter  on  good  25,000 
daily,  nearly  two  years’  experience, 
seeks  advancement.  Veteran.  Bingle. 
University  graduate.  Box  2103,  Editor 
A  Publisher. 


•ABLE  Rewriteman,  fast  at  desk,  en¬ 
terprising  reporter,  29,  four  years 
newswire  experience,  metropolitan  city 
preferred.  Box  2090,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


AMBITIOUS  young  woman  desires 
all-around  experience  on  daily  or 
weekly.  Single,  22,  B.  A.  Journalism 
Hunter  College.  Go  anywhere.  Evelyn 
Mandel,  603  E.  5  St.,  New  York  9, 
New  York. 


AVAILABLE  from  January  next  and 
preferably  in  Washington,  newspaper¬ 
woman  now  covering  Washington  for 
one  world’s  largest  national  dailies. 
Widest  experience  editorial,  news,  fea¬ 
tures,  radio-commentary,  magasines, 
publicity  and  public  relations.  Box 
2021,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


BROADER  horiions  sought  on  news¬ 
paper  or  magasine.  Three  years  gen¬ 
eral  experience  on  daily.  A.  B.  in  Eng¬ 
lish.  Know  how  to  work  without  as¬ 
signments.  First  class  references.  Box 
2001,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


CAN  YOU  USE  ME! 

24,  Vet.,  single;  B.  A.;  M.  A.,  Colum¬ 
bia  in  English;  prefer  New  Jersey  or 
Connecticut,  but  will  go  anywhere. 
Box  1975,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


COPY  EDITOR  or  Reporter:  Fast,  ac¬ 
curate  on  desk ;  good  on  make-np ; 
clear,  concise  writer;  able  photogra¬ 
pher;  MU  Graduate;  SDK;  editor  col¬ 
lege  paper;  26;  veteran;  available  im¬ 
mediately.  Box  1927,  Editor  A  Pnh- 
lisher. 


CO.MPETENT  COPYREADER,  31. 
single,  eight  years’  experience  east¬ 
ern  metropolitan  dailies,  now  em¬ 
ployed,  would  consider  change.  Fast, 
acriirate,  reliable;  excellent  references. 
Box  1987,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


DEPENDABLE,  seasoned  deskman,  44, 
now  telegraph  editor  handling  4  wire 
services  leading  40,000  circulation 
morning  paper  desires  responsible 
desk,  telegraph,  slot  or  swing  assign¬ 
ment,  afternoon  field,  clean  record, 
make-up  prize  winner,  top  references. 
Box  1989.  Editor  A  Publisher. 


DO  Y'OUR  FEATURES  READ 
LIKE  OBITUARIES! 
Writer-Editor,  30,  married.  Harvard 
graduate,  8  years  all  around  experi¬ 
ence  on  national  magazines,  wants 
position  where  imagination  counts. 
Anywhere  I  Box  2049,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


EDITOR  of  weekly  newspaper,  woman. 
Wants  position  on  West  Coast.  Experi¬ 
enced.  good  background,  no  floater. 
Straight  news,  business,  features,  or 
society.  Write  Box  27.  Brightmoor 
Station.  Detroit  23.  Michigan. 


EAST  Coast  Editors:  Working  mid¬ 
west  daily  reporter,  deskman,  avail¬ 
able  for  Industrial  city  daily.  M.  U. 
graduate,  25,  single  veteran.  Weekly 
experience  too.  Best  references.  Box 
2069,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


EXPERIENCED  newswoman  wants 
imblicity,  cop^  writing,  magazine  or 
trade  publication  job.  Four  years  top 
reporting,  rewriting,  by-line  features 
on  city  dailies.  B.  A.  in  Journalism. 
Excellent  references.  Box  2098,  Editor 
A  Publisher. 


on  metropolitan  daily  desires  cnange 
to  newspaper  in  Sonth,  Southwest,  or 
Far  West.  Married,  28,  prodnetive. 
Available  after  Angnst  15.  $60  mini- 
miim.  Box  2062,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

EXPERIENCED  desk,  rewrite,  edi¬ 
torial  writer  wishes  ^sition  on  small 
paper  in  East.  Veteran,  single. 
George  E.  Hutchinson,  169-23  120th 
Avenue,  Jamaica  5,  New  York,  LA. 

5-7143. _ 

EXPERIENCED  music  editor,  critic, 
with  wide  acquaintance  and  thorough 
knowledge  of  the  field,  desires  per¬ 
manent  connection  with  daily  paper 
or  magasine,  where  increased  public 
interest  in  mnsie  is  recognised  and 
department  can  be  built  up  and  ex¬ 
panded.  Box  1965,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


EXPERIENCED  sports  reporter,  inter¬ 
ested  in  acquiring  job  as  sports  re¬ 
porter.  Prefer  west  coast.  Single, 
veteran,  good  references.  Box  2085, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


EXPERIENCED  woman  reporter- 
writer,  on  newspapers,  wire  services, 
trade  association  press  relations,  seeks 
connection.  Chicago  area.  Box  2087, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


EXPERIENCED  telegraph  editor,  25, 
daily  27,000;  news  editor,  daily  40,- 
000,  wants  permanent  job  weekly  or 
daily;  $85.  Box  2115,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


EXPERIENCED  wire  editor,  26,  daily 
30,000,  AP-U.P.-INS;  news  editor, 
daily  35,000,  wants  permanent  job 
magazine  or  public  relations.  B.  S. 
degree;  Navy  PRO;  foto,  feature  writ¬ 
ing  experience;  willing  to  travel; 
speak,  write  Spanish  fluently.  Box 
2114,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


EX-SOCIETY  editor  on  weekly  desires 
position  on  daily.  Has  good  references 
and  M.  S.  in  Journalism.  Also  ex¬ 
perienced  ss  free  lance  photographer. 
Box  2095,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


FOREIGN  Correspondent,  Swiss  now 
in  New  York  writing  English,  7  years’ 
experience  thronghout  Western  En- 
rope  and  Balkans,  including  four  (or 
U.  P.  and  TIME,  seeks  reporter  or 
desk  position  on  U.  S.  daily  to  com¬ 
plete  his  American  education.  Box 
1961,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


HARD  DRIVING 

Ambitions,  Unafraid  of  work,  experi¬ 
ence  limited,  ability  to  learn  unbound¬ 
ed.  B.  S.  Journalism,  economics.  Will 
go  anywhere.  Salary  unimportant.  Box 
1940.  Editor  A  Publisher. 


IS  20  YEARS’  EXPERIENCE  worth 
anything!  Newspaperwoman,  40,  now 
employed  feature  editor  metropolitan 
daily  desires  change.  Write  Box  2037, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


JOURNALISM  Graduate,  26,  veteran, 
some  experience,  seeks  job  as  reporter 
in  New  York  or  New  Jersey.  Box 
2078,  Editor  A  Publisher.  _ 


MAN,  24,  college  here  and  in  South 
Africa,  copywriting  and  sales  experi¬ 
ence.  wants  to  begin  as  reporter  in 
small  town,  preferably  in  east.  New 
to  the  profession  but  used  to  work. 
Box  2089.  Editor  A  Puhlisher.  _ 


★REPORTER  —  REWRITE  —  DESK ; 
veteran,  traveled,  3  languages,  20 
years  experience,  dailies  throughout 
country:  dependable,  conscientious, 
sober,  native  New  York  City.  Please 
state  duties,  salary.  Ready  short 
notice.  Box  2123,  Editor  A  Puhlisher. 


REPORTER,  25,  veteran,  B.  A.  de¬ 
gree,  IVS  years’  experience,  9  months 
police  beat,  9  months  general  assign¬ 
ment.  Go  anywhere.  Box  2015,  Editor 
A  Publisher, 


REPORTER,  experienced  on  all  beats. 
Now  employed.  Wants  crack  at  larger 
daily.  Yonng.  college  graduate,  single. 
Travel  anywhere.  Box  2052,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 


THIRTY-SIX  issues  out  of  Medill 
Journalism  School,  magazine  writer- 
production  man  after  new  job.  Want 
magazine  article  writing-production 
spot  requiring  readability,  originality. 
Handle  Speed  Graphic.  Holding  re¬ 
sponsible  position.  Specialties:  Ameri¬ 
can  history,  political  science,  natural 
history.  Married.  Go  anywhere.  Box 
2096.  Editor  A  Puhlisher.  _ 


WANTED:  A  START 
Recent  college  grad,  24,  vet,  soma 
writing  experience,  will  go  anywhere; 
want  job  in  news  field.  Box  1971, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 

WRITER.  WOMAN,  WANTS  PERMA- 
NEN’T  JOB  on  small  or  medium-sised 
newspaper,  anywhere,  moderate  salary 
to  start.  Has  been  writing  articles  for 
popniar  magasines;  researching  for 
important  magasine  articles;  editing 
trade  jonrnals.  Intelligent,  reliable, 
widely  traveled.  Box  2066,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 

SITUATIONS  WANTED— 
_ PROMOTION _ 

PROMOTION  Manager  or  Publisher’s 
Assistant.  Ten  years  promotion  work 
on  3  big  dailies.  Organized  promotion 
department  for  present  publisher.  Lo¬ 
cation  unimportant;  important  thing 
is  your  desire  to  build  your  newspa¬ 
per.  Box  2094,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Shop  Talk  at  Thirty 


By  Robert  U.  Brown 


“SHOP  TALK  AT  THIRTY” 

(Oct.  30)  provokes  me  to  pass 
on  to  you  my  pub.isher’s  theory 
which  has  given  me  more  than 
a  few  headaches.”  writes  a 
troubled  mid-west  managing  ed¬ 
itor  in  response  to  our  critical 
remarks  about  canned  editorials. 
“I  am  a  managing  editor  who  is 
caught  between  your  theory  and 
one  advanced  by  my  publisher 
who  is  just  as  convinced  t;jiat 
yours  is  a  batch  of  malarkey.” 

Well,  his  publisher  probably 
isn't  the  first  one  to  disagree 
with  us.  That's  his  privilege. 
Let's  see  what  his  editorial  pol¬ 
icy  is.  The  M.E.'s  letter  says: 

“His  is  this:  The  paper  which 
today  attempts  to  tell  its  read¬ 
ers  what  goes  on  in  the  UN  and 
why,  what  is  right  and  wrong 
in  the  state  capital,  or  how  to 
vote  is  walking  a  path  which 
has  been  obsolete  since  World 
War  I. 

“He  refuses  to  take  a  stand 
in  any  election.  In  the  national 
election  just  passed,  he  dis¬ 
approved  any  mention  of  candi¬ 
dates  or  issues  other  than  objec¬ 
tive  reporting  in  the  news  col¬ 
umns.  He  likewise  wanted  no 
part  of  any  editorial  or  news- 
page  article  which  would  urge 
citizens  to  ‘get  out  and  vote.’ 

“Here  is  his  argument:  Thirty 
or  more  years  ago,  the  editor  of 
the  local  news|>aper  was  looked 
upon  as  the  best-educated  and 
most-traveled  person  in  town. 
He  was  looked  up  to  as  the  fount 
of  all  vita,  information  and  his 
opinion  was  regarded  as  the 
most  dependable  available. 

“But  that  was  30  years  ago. 

"Today  that  same  editor — or 
his  successor — can  step  out  on 
the  street  and,  nine  chances  out 
of  ten,  will  find  that  the  first 
man  he  meets  will  be  just  as 
well  educated,  have  traveled 
just  as  much  and  is  able  to  con¬ 
verse  intelligently  on  any  sub¬ 
ject  which  arises. 

“Why,  then,  is  any  editor 
qualified  to  put  himself  in  the 
position  of  telling  any  one 
what’s  what,  how  to  vote,  etc.? 

“We  use  canned  editorials. 
They  cost  us  about  $4  a  week 
and  we  use  about  three  or  four 
of  them  dai  y.  I  have  taken 
no  survey  on  readership  of  our 
editorial  page  so  I  am  unable  to 
tell  whether  the  page  actually  is 
a  waste  or  whether  our  readers 
are  getting  as  much  out  of  them 
as  they  would  from  an  all-home- 
print  page. 

“I  am  convinced,  personally, 
however,  that  no  reader  of  our 
paper  was  ever  angered  by  one 
of  our  canned  editoria  s.  Whom¬ 
ever  he  is  that  writes  our  edi¬ 
torials  has  never  taken  a  stand 
on  any  subject.  Naturally,  he 
dislikes  Communists  and  he  is 
convinced  the  auto  is  here  to 
stay,  but  his  stuff  can  appear  in 
any  paper  whether  it  be  located 
In  a  farm  community  or  indus¬ 
trial  city,  a  quiet  New  England 
hamlet  or  a  rip-snorting,  pleas¬ 
ure-loving  warm  weather  resort. 

“Our  canned  editorial  writer 
ta'ks  frequently  on  controver¬ 
sial  issues:  butter  vs.  lard,  man¬ 


agement  vs.  labor.  Democrats  vs. 
Republicans,  the  North  vs.  the 
South. 

"He  very  carefully  states  both 
sides  of  the  issues  and  then,  in¬ 
variably  in  his  last  paragraph 
denouncement,  makes  the  pay¬ 
off  statement  that:  ‘Ah,  yes,  it  is 
quite  a  problem.’  Or  perhaps  he 
will  bo.dly  question:  ‘Must  this 
situation  go  on  and  on  and  on 
unsolved?' 

"To  be  a  managing  editor 
caught  in  this  kind  of  policy  is 
often  wrath  -  provoking.  Yet, 
there  is  the  bread  and  butter 
to  be  considered.  It  is  not  that 
the  managing  editor  feels  he  has 
great  pearls  of  wisdom  going 
stifled.  But,  what  is  the  poor 
m.e.  to  do?” 

«  •  • 

UNFORTUNATELY,  we  have  no 

“pearls  of  wisdom”  to  offer 
this  m.e.  on  what  he  should  do 
except  try  to  educate  his  boss — 
which  is  understandably  a  tough 
job.  We  can't  tell  him  to  get 
another  job  with  a  more  en¬ 
lightened  publisher  —  they're 
hard  to  get.  But  if  any  publish¬ 
er  would  like  an  m.e.  of  this 
kind  we'll  be  glad  to  act  as  go- 
between. 

On  the  policy  matter  of 
“canned”  versus  “locally  pre¬ 
pared”  editorials  there  is  more 
to  be  said. 

This  publisher  has  the  mis¬ 
taken  idea  that  an  editorial's 
function  in  a  small  town  is  lim¬ 
ited  to  discussing  the  great  is¬ 
sues  of  the  day  in  international 
and  foreign  affairs.  He's  wrong. 
That's  what  is  the  matter  with 
too  many  editorial  pages  today. 

Local  readers,  particularly  in 
the  type  of  small  town  this  pub¬ 
lisher  is  in,  prefer  to  read  strict¬ 
ly  local  opinions  on  local  mat¬ 
ters.  The  newspaper  editor  with 
his  local  news  contacts  certainly 
knows  more  about  his  town  or 
city  than  the  vast  majority  of 
his  readers.  If  he  doesn't  he 
doesn't  deserve  to  be  editor. 
There  is  something  good  or  bad 
in  every  town  that  can  be  com¬ 
mented  upon  if  the  editor  would 
look  for  it. 

And  on  national  and  interna¬ 
tional  affairs,  there  are  times 
when  a  good  editorial  Ls  desir¬ 
able  interpreting  far  off  events 
from  a  local  point  of  view.  We 
doubt  that  very  many  local  cit¬ 
izens  are  more  trave  ed  or  more 
widely  read  than  the  newspaper 
editor  with  his  wire  services, 
unless  the  town  includes  only 
families  of  more  than  $20,000  a 
year  income. 

This  publisher  forgets  the  eco¬ 
nomic  level  of  his  readers.  He 
has  been  discussing  world  af¬ 
fairs  with  his  acquaintances  who 
have  just  returned  from  New 
York,  Washington,  Europe,  and 
who  probably  constitute  5%  or 
less  of  his  readership.  He  doesn't 
realize  the  majority  of  his  read¬ 
ers  have  never  been  out  of  the 
United  States  and  most  of  them 
probably  never  have  left  Illinois. 
Indiana,  Missouri,  or  wherever 
the  newspaper  happens  to  be 
located. 

A  publisher  of  this  type  either 


E&P  CALENDAR 

Nov.  6-7 — International  La¬ 
bor  Press  of  America,  meet¬ 
ing,  Cincinnati. 

Nov.  7-8 — New  York  State 
Dailies'  Advertising  Managers 
Bureau,  fall  meeting.  Hotel 
Syracuse,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

Nov.  8-10-^outhern  News¬ 
paper  Publishers  Assn.,  con¬ 
vention,  Soreno  Hotel,  St. 
Petersburg,  Fla. 

Nov.  10-13 — A  ssociated 
Press  Managing  Editors,  an¬ 
nual  meeting,  Drake  Hotel, 
Chicago. 

Nov.  11-13  —  Sigma  Delta 
Chi,  national  convention, 
Pfister  Hotel,  Milwaukee, 
Wis. 

Nov.  15-16 — Iowa  Press  In¬ 
stitute  (city  editors).  State 
University  of  Iowa,  Iowa 
City. 

Nov.  15-18  —  National  As¬ 
sociation  Real  Estate  Editors, 
annual  convention.  Hotel 
Commodore,  New  York  City. 

Nov.  18 — Advertising  Fed¬ 
eration  of  America,  Sixth 
District,  meeting,  Chicago. 

Nov.  18-20 — National  Con¬ 
ference  of  Editorial  Writers, 
winter  meeting.  Brown  Hotel, 
Louisville. 

doesn't  have  any  opinion  on  lo¬ 
cal,  state  or  national  affairs,  or 
he  is  afraid  to  express  them.  If 
he  is  refraining  from  saying 
things  on  questions  of  impor¬ 
tance  to  his  readers  because  he 
be'ieves  in  so  doing  he  will 
avoid  controversy  and  protect 
his  financial  investment  —  then 
there  is  no  hope  for  him.  The 
cash  box  is  controlling. 

But  if  he  has  opinions,  or  his 
editors  have  opinions  with 
which  he  can  agree,  then  they 
ought  to  be  said. 

A  pussy-footing  editorial  pol¬ 
icy  never  gained  any  newspaper 
anything. 

A  vigorous,  forthright  expres¬ 
sion  of  honest  opinion  will  com¬ 
mand  respect  from  the  commun¬ 
ity — even  if  some  readers  dis¬ 
agree. 

A  little  controversy  never 
hurt  anyone.  And  if  this  pub¬ 
lisher  were  to  try  writing  his 
own  editorials,  or  getting  some¬ 
one  to  do  it  for  him,  he  would 
find  other  people  respecting  his 
right  to  an  opinion,  even  if  he 
might  be  wrong.  And  he  would 
also  find  that  it  doesn’t  hurt  half 
as  much  to  admit  you’re  wrong 
as  he  might  think.  What’s  more, 
people  will  respect  him  for  that 
too. 

Massinger  Heads 
Chicago  Bureau 

Dent  Hassinger,  assistant  west¬ 
ern  manager  of  the  Bureau  of 
Advertising,  ANPA,  has  been 
named  acting  western  manager 
in  charge  of  the  Chicago  office, 
following  the  resignation  of  Ly¬ 
man  Hill,  it  is  announced  by 
Harold  S.  Barnes,  director  of 
the  Bureau. 

Hassinger  has  been  a  member 
of  the  Bureau’s  national  sales 
staff  since  1939,  except  for  a 
three-year  wartime  absence  as  a 
Navy  officer. 


Readers  Won't 
Let  'Wish'  Stunt 
End  in  Miami 

Miami,  Fla.— Miamians  wonti 
let  the  Miami  Daily  Newt  stoo  * 
one  of  its  feature-promotions^ 

When  the  newspaper  jj, 
nounced  early  in  September  it 
would  try  to  grant  the  “hitherto 
suppressed  desires”  of  readers, 
an  immediate  flood  of  mail  (ol 
lowed. 

Readers  wanted  to  ride  fire 
trucks,  climb  flagpoles,  sing  ove : 
the  radio  and  have  the  newspa 
per  find  apartments  for  thm 
Sixty  people  were  taken  for  a 
free  ride  on  a  Constellation. 

One  reader  wished  to  thro* 
a  pie  in  somebody’s  face.  Tht 
Wish  Editor  took  care  of  tlui 
item  and  the  next  day  there  was 
an  amusing  three  picture-se 
quence  of  the  event. 

Besides  the  foolish  wishe 
there  were  many  serious  one 

Among  the  3,000  letters  re 
ceived  during  the  first  month  d 
granting  wishes,  there  were 
many  pleas  from  veterans  for 
apartments. 

The  Wish  Editor  couldn’t  Snd 
places  for  all  of  them  but  incor 
porated  a  phase  of  the  promo 
tion  with  a  Miami  theater  and  a 
local  apartment-house  builder 

The  theater  was  showing  a 
picture  called  “Apartment  for? 
Peggy”  in  which  a  World  War . 
II  veteran  and  his  family  try , 
desperately  to  find  a  place  to  j 
live.  } 

The  apartment  house  buildet 
had  the  apartment.  The  news¬ 
paper  tied  the  two  together  and 
then  announced  in  a  news  story 
that  it  would  present  some  Dade 
county  veteran  with  a  years 
free  rent  at  the  apartment. 

The  letters  started  pouring  in. 
Within  a  few  days  local  mer¬ 
chants  came  forward  and  offered 
to  give  furniture. 

When  the  apartment  was  fi 
nally  awarded  to  Veteran  John 
W.  "Thompson,  his  wife  and  their 
twin  sons,  the  place  was  rom 
pletely  furnished.  In  addition 
to  the  apartment  and  furniture 
they  also  received  such  gifts  as 
a  one  year  supply  of  milk  for 
the  twins,  free  laundry  and  dry 
cleaning  service,  and  free  shoes 
for  the  twins. 

Another  wish  which  the  news¬ 
paper  granted  came  after  the 
father  of  a  10-year  old  boy  wrote 
that  his  son  had  been  bom  with 
out  a  right  ear. 

The  Wish  Editor  took  the  lad 
to  a  prosthetics  expert  who  pro¬ 
vided  an  artificial  ear. 

When  the  Daily  News  started 
the  feature-promotion  it  w®*  ® 
a  routine  assignment  basis.  But 
now  after  two  months  of  grant¬ 
ing  people’s  wishes  the  pa^ 
has  one  reporter  assigned  fuh 
time  on  the  job. 

■ 

Louis's  Own  Words 

The  story  of  Joe  Louis,  from 
Alabama  cotton  patch  to  wwW 
renown,  which  began  Nov.  5  u 
the  New  York  Times,  will  run 
in  seven  installments. 
is  told,  for  the  most  part  “i, 
Louis’  own  words.  The 
mentary  will  also  run  in  Wjr  | 
weekly  news  magazine.  j| 
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ALL  THEY  ASKED  WAS  AN  EVEN  BREAK 

Building  a  new  country  was  not  easy.  But  Take  go\ernnicnt-()\\ncd  power  systems, 
there  were  men  and  women  willing  to  turn  tor  example.  1  hey  pa\  few.  if  anv,  taxes; 

their  backs  on  a  safe  life,  and  their  faces  often  get  money  from  the  U.  S.  I  rcasim'  at 

toward  new  frontiers.  All  they  asked  was  little  or  no  interest;  make  np  losses  out  of 

an  even  break.  the  pockets  of  the  taxpayers. 

Kree  enterprise  is  another  wav  of  sa\ing  On  the  other  hand,  America’s  busincss- 
“an  e\  cn  break.”  Free  enterprise  is  the  basic  managed  power  companies  are  on  their  ow  n. 

.\mcrican  prineijile  of  vision  and  personal  I  hex  pay  their  full  share  of  taxes,  fair  inter¬ 
initiative.  fust  give  an  .\merican  an  even  est  on  the  money  they  borrow.  It’s  a  tribute 

break  —  a  chance  to  get  ahead  —  and  he’ll  to  .American  self-reliance  that  ta.vpaying, 

goon  from  there.  self-supporting  companies  supply  J.^iths  of 

But  when  government  goes  into  business,  the  enormous  amount  of  electric  power  this 

in  competition  w  ith  its  own  citizens,  the  countr\'  depends  on  .  .  .  at  the  lowest  pos- 

American  ideal  of  an  even  break  is  destroyed.  sible  cost. 

For  go\ernmcnt  in  business  grants  itself  I’here  are  still  new  frontiers  in  electric 
special  privileges  that  are  denied  to  people  lis  ing  to  be  opened.  .And  businessmen  can 
in  business.  do  the  job  better  than  bureaucrats. 

America’s  business-managed,  tax-paying 

ELECTRIC  LIGHT  AND  POWER  COMPANIES* 

ifNamts  of  compom«$  on  roquosf  from  this  magatino 
•  HELEN  HAYES,  ifor  of  THE  ELECTRIC  THEATRE!  Hear  It  every  Sunday,  CIS.  9  P.M..  EST. 
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ONE  current  and  correct  source  for 
answers  to  Cincinnati  market  questions? 


ASK  THE  POST! 


Here’s  valuable  information: 

FAMILY  DATA 

New  information  on  city  zone  families  by  size> 
income  level,  home  ownership,  home  values, 
rentals,  workers  per  family,  occupations,  race 
and  age. 

NEWSPAPER  READERSHIP 

Unbiased  answers  to  your  questions  on  Cia« 
cinnati  newspaper  readership  by  income  level, 
exclusive  readership,  circulation  duplication, 
market  coverage. 

RETAIL  SALES  OF  DEPARTMENT 
STORE  TYPE  MERCHANDISE 

New  survey  gives  point-of-purchase  data  on 
wearing  apparel,  furniture,  home  furnishings; 
brand  preference  and  point  of  purchase  for 
appliances. 

CONTINUOUS  GROCERY  INVENTORY 

Shows  month-by-month  sales  and  stock  on 
hand  for  40  grocery  product  classifications. 

GROCERY  DISTRIBUTION  CHECK 

Shows  percent  of  distribution  for  51  major 
grocery  classifications  stocked  by  chain  and 
independent  outlets. 


In  addition  to  these  special  studies,  The  Post  has  compiled  a  wealth 
of  pertinent  market  data  that  is  not  available  from  any  other  source. 
For  market  and  marketing  information  tailored  to  your 
specific  needs — ask  The  Post! 

Remember,  too,  that  more  than  half  a  million  Cincinnatians  are 
reached  by  The  Post  each  week-day. 


SCRIPPS-HOWARD  NEWSPAPERS 


SAN  rRANOSCO . Nmws 


WerU-T»l»gram  COlUMSUS .  CMzwi 

....  fr»u  CINCINNATI . fo$l 

.  .  .  .  Rrau  KiNTUCKY . Roil 

.  .  .  .  Nmw$  Covington  odhion,  Cincinnati  Pott 


Kocky  Ml.  Now,  EVANSVILIE . Proa 

. Po,l  HOUSTON . Proa 


Gonorol  Advortiting  Ooportmont 


.  Timot  KNOXVILLE  .....  Nowt-Sonlinol 
•  230  Pork  Avonuo  •  N«w  Varir 


_  .  MEMPHIS ....  Commorciol  Appoal  FORT  WORTH . Proa 

.  MEMPHIS . Proa-Scimilor  ALBUQUERQUE . Tribuoo 

WASHINGTON . Now,  EL  PASO . Horald  Pot 

mS,  Chicago  •  San  FroncUco  •  Dolroil  •  Clncinnoli  •  Philadolphia  •  Fort  Worth 


